
Several other speakers expressed the opinion that 
contacts between the two countries — India and Ireland — 
would lead to fruitful results for both in their struggle 
for liberty. 



Impressions in Life 



Crescent Mission in Turkey. There were ineclieiU 

mission-:, one, led by Dr. Ansari, and the other by Dr. 

Abdul Hussain, and Di. Mulgund joined the latter. He 
worked for six months as a Surgeon with tlic 'i’lirkii-ih 
.■\rmy at Shatalja, There he got the Order of Commander 
of Majidie from the Turkish Government. In the 'Jhirko- 
Balkan War. Greece. Serbia, and Bulgaria fought againat 
Turkev. This war soon came to an end, but a fresh v/ar 
broke out in which Serbia and Greece attacked Bulgaria, 
Roumania also joined in the fr iV. .Since Bulgaria had 
grabbed a lot of territory from Turkey during the 
Turko-Baikan War. Turkey took this opportunity of re- 
gaining some of her lost territories. When IloumaTua 
declared war against Bulgaria, the mission went over 
to Roumania. 


In Roumania, Dr. JIuIgund wor.ke-I in Zimniea, where 

there was a held hospital. Cholera then broke out in 

the Roumanian army, and the rredica! rnisdon r/roverl to 

be of great assistance. As a reward for hhi serriees, 

Dr. Mulgund got the Order of Virtue fro.m the 

■ Roumanian C-orewmenr. inis -a- :r. .^.vg-ret, Krirj. 

\t the end o: the Second Balkan War, the other mew^e 

r to loo-i. hns jrr. f'.o.- 
of tne 

- r,-. He fwo a strons rmonloe ho raroe ovt 


guad stayeo on. = 

for himself a career in 3o - 
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the years. Bengal, and Punjab ministers lack in that 
radical outlook, and self-confidence, -n-hich is cnemied 
by the Congress’ ministries, who had to pass through the 
ordial of struggle and sacrifice. Shortcoming of the 
congress ministries there arc no doubt, but they have not 
been ignored. Criticisms have been levelled against 
them to point out their failures. If, ho'ivever, they pro- 
ceed with a revolutionary urge, they can do some effec- 
tive work, within the limits of the present con- 
stitution.” 

“ .‘\11 anti-imperialist and radical forces should be 
united to work in union so ns to increase the power of 
the struggle. Congress has refused to participate direct- 
ly in the national movement that is developing in the 
States. But it should not be forgotten that the British 
in distress rely solely on the support of the Rajas, and 
the Xawabs, This policy non-intervention is not practi- 
cal as the congress demand for freedom does not refer 
to British India only but it means transfer of the fullest 
administrative control to the people of a united undivid- 
ed India.” 

( 8 ) 

Bengal Ministry and Muslim Mass 

Bengal has given the lead, and the rest of India 
will take it up, if we can carry on our programme ’ in 
right earnest. The Muslims who preponderated in this 
province, should be persuaded to join the congress. If 
the congress programme was properly interpreted to the 
Muslim mass so as to convince them r<»"arding its na- 
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PUBLISHERS NOTE 


Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose has spent greater years 
in Europe and other foreign countries than any other 
Indian Political Leader. He was e.Mled from India in 
the middle of 1933 and during the four years of his stay 
in Europe he visited practically all the countries of the 
west including Ireland, Germany, Italy, France, Poland, 
Switzerland etc. Where ever he went he tried to study 
the political movements and organisations, met impor- 
tant personalities and tried to understand the economic, 
social and political life of those countries and as far as 
possible enlist their moral suppoi t for the Indian 
Political movement. In letters to friends in India and 
also in the form of press articles he had been giving 
the account of his travels in the western countries and 
also his impressions about the conflicting political 
ideologies in Europe. Sometime he contributed illu- 
minating articles to reputed foreign journals about affairs 
in India. Occasionally he wrote for friends at home of 
his own reactions to the political developments taking 
place in India and abroad from time to time. The 
present volume is a record of these letters and 
articles and it is hoped that they will provide a true 
redection of the working of the mind of India’s greatest 
revolutionary. 



Some of his writings about Forward Bloc are also 
appended to enable the reader to undei stand his plan 
•nd programme of revolution. 
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LMPHB3SI0XS OF IRELAND 

I am grateful to President Dc- Valera for the permitr 
of visiting the Irish Free State and tliereby fulliling long 
cherished desire of mine and also for the warm and' 
cordial reception I reeeived at Ins hands in Dublin. It 
was the desire and command of the late Mr. V. J. Patel 
that I should visit Dublin before returning home and 
attempt to receive the activities of the Indo-Isish 
League wliieh he had helped to found. I hope that my 
visit to Ireland has served some use?*!! purpose in. that 
direction. 

While in Ireland I endeavoured to meet as many 
parties and personalities as I possibly could in order to 
get a correct picture of the social and political life of 
the country. I believe I have seen and learnt much 
that will be useful and interesting to us in India, 

In the Dail — the majority party is President De- 
Valera’s Pianna Fail, which has also the support of the- 
Labour party, led by Mr. Norton. The opposition, 
party is Mr. Cosgrave’s ‘Five Gael’ party. Mr, Cosgrave’s- 
party is looked upon as a pro-British party and. 
practically all the old Unionists support it. Sir. 
'Cosgrave’s party has been weakened by the defection of 



^General O’Duffy, the organiser of the Blue shirts, who 
has founded the national Corporate party on Fascist 
lines. This has naturally strengthened the position of 
‘Fianna Fail’ in the country. 

“ Fianna Fail and Republicans ” 

/ 

The only unfortunate feature in Irish politick; to-day 
:ds the breach between Fianna Fail and the Re-publicans. 
The republicans allege that President De -ValcJ'a 
is not moving towards the republic which he Jiad 
promised and that liis government is persecuting the 
•republicans — 25 of whom have been put in prison.- The 
'feeling of tlie government is that the republicans are 
too impatient and tactless and are blind to the 
'realities of the situation namely Ihc' existence of Pro- 
■British party in the country which makes it difiicult 
if -not impossible to declare a republic atonec. Tlie 
inembers of tlie Fianna Fail party aver that they will 
■stand for republic and are working for it but that the 
-actual declaration of it mu.st depend on several factors 
and conditions. 

hiicrvictc viiih Ministers 

Besides liaving prolonged discussions wilfi Mr. Dc- 
Valeta I met individually most of the Fianna Fail 
•ministers. All of them were exceedingly sympathetic, 

. accessible and human. They had not yet bjcome 
.responsible. Most of them had been on the run .when 
they were lighting for their freedom and • would be sliot 
ait siglit if tliey bad been spotted. There was no oilicial 



atmosphere about them. With the Minister for Lands 
I discussed how they were abolishing landlordism by* 
buying up the big estates and dividing the land among 
the peasantry. With the M^ister for Agriculture I 
discussed how they were trying to make the country. 

|l 

self-sufficient in the matter of food supply. It was| 
interesting to know that wheat and sugar were now|i 
being culth'ated in large areas and the development of; 
Agriculture was making the countrj’^ less dependent oiJ 
cattle rearing — and therefore less dependent on the 
English Market. I also discussed with him the question^ 
of restriction of Jute cultivation in India and he gavej 
me valuable suggestions as to how he would tackle the' 
problem if he were put incharge. With the Minister for 
Industry I discussed the industrial policy of the Govern- 
ment. He explained to me that they wanted to make 
the country self-sufficient not only in agriculture but 


also in industry. This would make for the economic] 
prosperity of the country and at the same time makfij 
them less vuln erable , should they have to face economic! 
reprisals in future. A colosal amount of work hadj 
'jready been done within a few years to build up newj 
industries. While appreciating ail that the government 
had done and were doing for industrial regeneration, I 
felt that possibly they could liave gone in for more 
state enterprise in the sphere of industrial revival. On 
the whole I found that the work of Fianna F’ail Ministers 
■was of interest and value to us in India when we - v/ould 
have to tackle the problems of nation-baUding through 
the machinery of the slate. 



There was so much to learn in Ireland and my stay 
was so short. I was surprised that so few of our country- 
men who spend years in England, ever care to go over 
to Ireland which is next door. Ireland is quite a 
different world from England. 

I was agreeably suprised to find that all the Irish 
parties were equally sympathetic towards India and her 
desire for freedom regardless of their own internal 
ditfcrcnces. I was glad I was able to do some publicity 
on behalf of India while I was there. At several 
receptions and public meetings, I was able to talk 
about the present day conditions in India and about our 
fight, for freedom. Outside their own shores the two- 
countries which interested them most, were India and 
Egypt. 

( 2 ) 

India and Ireland 

press report regarding Mr. Bose's visit to Ireland : 

The death of Brian-Le-Valera has naturally forced 
IMr. Subhas Chandra Bose to make slight alterations 
in his programme here. Since UTiting to you on Friday 
last he has seen several other prominent men in 
the country. He was to see Mr. De Valera this 
afternoon, as the two leaders wanted to have final talk 
before Siibhas Babu leaves for Havre tomorrow night. 
His conversations with Mr. Rj'an, the Minister for Agri- 
culture, are of great importance to India. He discussed 
with him agricultural policy of the Finna Fail party and 
its attempt bo make the country self- contained in food- 
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stuffs. Mr. Bose wns particularly interested in obtaining 
the views of Mr. Ryan on the question of ‘jute restric- 
tion ’ in India in order to give the agriculturists a higher 
price for the jute they grow. 

There were several questions of common interest 
which made Mr. Bose spend considerable time of his 
afternoon on Friday \vith Mr. Sean T. 0. Kely, Minister 
for Local Government, and Vice President of the Cabinet. 
However, the most important talk that the Indian leader 
had, was with the Dublin Trades Council. It is a power- 
ful body working as the Central trade union committee 
for Dublin. The council acquainted Mr. Bose with the 
useful work that it had been doing for several years for 
the upliftment and social amelioration of the working 
class of this country. 

Apart from these conversations, Mr. Bose finds 
himself surrounded by Irish pressmen, representatives of 
political, social, women’s organs and magazines. They 
all W'ant his views on different Indian subjects. With 
great difficult, because of want of time — he could give 
an interview referring to the women of India. In the 
course of this interview he has told the Irish nation that 
the women of India have been aspiring to take their 
proper place in the social and political movements. 
Woman Movement in India, according to him, has three 
main lines of activity. Firstly, there is the movement 
for giving Indian women literary, artistic, and practical 
training through institutions like the Seva Sa^an of 
Bombay, Indian Women’s University of Poona, the 
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Snroj Nfilini Association of Calcutta. Tlien there is tlie 
movement for women’s riglits run on feminist lines ; 
and the political movement which is closely associated 
with the Indian National Congress, 

j\Ir. 13osc delivered another public lecture under the 
auspices of the Indian-Irisli Independence League. lie 
was enthusiastically received by the large crowd of Irish- 
men and women. “As in Ireland”^ he .said, “British 
Imperialists have tried to force their language and culture 
on the people of India, but so far as the cultural domina- 
tion of India is concerned, the worst is ov'cr. In India 
today we luavc a revival of our own culture adapted to 
modern conditions. We arc told now that all is quiet 
on the Indian front, that is not true. That is British 
propaganda. In fact, the movement for independence 
■ in’ India is going on difTercnl lines, from those of the 
past.” 

. “ The British Government in India,” Mr. Bose con- 
tinued “has profited by its experience in Ireland. As it 
is unpopular for it to have martial law, it lias had all the 
regulations normally found under martial law made the 
permanent law of the land. Before the new constitution 
for India is planned these emergency ordinances have 
been made the permanent law.” 

Jladame Gqnne MacBridc who pre.sided, said that 
telegrams had been received from Mrs. Despared arid 
from two Indian groups in the welcome to iMr. Bose, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ROME 

From Naples I came to Rome, and spent about a 
■week there. For me Rome •\vas a fascination, because it 
is a blend of the old, and the new. Last year, when I 
visited Rome, I had devoted considerable time to sight- 
seeing as well as to study of the Municipal administration 
of the city. This time I tried to study something of the 
■work of the Fascist party, and how it was working in co- 
operation with the Government, for the uplift of the 
nation. I was given all facilities for going round the 
party offices, examining the party administration, and 
organisation, and putting innumerable questions to 
party officials for eliciting the sort of information I 
wanted. 

I could see and feel that the Fascist party was out 
to create a new nation according to its ideas, and ideals. 
The party takes charge of every individual in the stale, 
regardless of age or sex. No individual is isolated from 
the state, and it is the function of the party to train 
citizens for the state. Tlius, the state, the party, and 
the individual are organically related, and the party is 
but the organ of the state. Every institution, whether 
intellectual, cultural, or physical is controlled or influ- 
enced by the party. Further every profession, every 



association is under the control or influence of the party 
— the party functions as the watch dog or moral trustee 
of the state. The thoroughness of the party organisa- 
tion is amazing indeed. To me coming from a different 
land, and belonging to a different organisation — ^what 
was of greater interest was not the ideal of Fascism, — 
but the thoroughness of this party organisation. We 
have our own national ideals, which we do not need 
borrow from elsewhere. But what we do lack is organisa- 
tion and discipline, and the methods of organisation 
we shall have to learn elsewhere. The sooner we realise 
this, the better for us, and our country. 

Disciplined Organisations 

Even before I came out to Europe in 1933 , it 
was my conviction that the ramshac kle organisation of 
the Indian National Congress should develop into a dis- 
ciplined organisation based on modern methods. What 
I have seen in Europe, since has only confirmed that 
former belief. In India, we want a party, that will not 
only strive for India’s freedom but also produce a na- 
tional constitution and after winning freedom, will put 
into operation the whole programme of national recons- 
truction. There can be no question of a Constituent 
Assembly for drafting a constitution. The first that 
Lenin did when he came to power, was to dissolve the 
Constituent Assembly, Likewise there can be no ques- 
tion of giving up power as a stroke of generosity, where 
freedom is won by the party. I think it was Pt. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, who once suggested that when the Con- 



gress won freedom for India, it sliould dissolve Itself. 
If Turkey had not done this is 1922, Mustapha Kamal 
would no longer be the head of the Turkish Government 
today, and Turkey would have been in the deptlis of 
chaos. The experiences of the Spanish people today 
should be an eye-opener to us in this connection. Much 
of Spain’s trouble is due today to the fact that there is 
no strong and stable party there to put into effect the 
programme of national reconstruction, for which the 
revolution had taken place. Can we in India, evolve a 
stong and disciplined party, pledged to strive for and 
win freedom and thereafter to build up a strong and 
powerful state, and create a new nation — all according to 
our national ideals ? If we can do that, we have no 
need to be pessimistic about our future. 

There was another interesting experience I had in 
Rome, namely, ray interview with ex-king Amanullah of 
Afghanistan. His Majesty received me with tlie utmost 
cordiality and we had a long talk. He wanted to know 
the latest news .about Mahatma Gandhi, the Indian 
National Congress, and the political situation in India. 
He condemned communalism strongly and supported the 
cause of Nationalism. I found that His Majesty’s whole 
heart was with his people. He did not seem to care 
what happened to him so long as his people were pros- 
perous and happy. He was optimistic about tlie ulti- 
mate future of Afghanistan. He conveyed his warmest 
wishes for the welfare of the Indian people. He im- 
dressed me pr ofoundly as being truly a patriot. king. 
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In all the newly awakened countries, that I have 
visited in Europe, one factor is common, namely, the 
self-confidence, the courage, and the dare-devilery of the 
youths. Will our j^uths also develop these traits ? 



Ill 

IMPRESSIONS OF POLAND 

During my journey in Poland 1983, I was fortunate 
enough to meet several interesting personalities, some of 
whom were greatly interested in India. The general 
attitude was one of sympathy for India’s struggle for 
national emancipation. The Poles, having struggled 
long for their freedom and having won it quite recently 
— are in a position to sympathise with another nation 
struggling for its national freedom. I remember that I 
was once taken in a car by some Polisli friends in Warsaw 
to see peasant life in the interior. We were taken to a 
, village agricultural school — one of the new schools 
established by the Government, for giving the ehildren 
of the peasantry an education in modern scientific agri- 
culture. We were shown round by the care-taker, an 
old woman, and at the end of our visit, she asked very 
kindly about the health of Mahatma Gandhi and what 
he was doing at the time. It was touching. 

One of the efforts of the Polish people at present 
is to indusirializc their country as rapidly as possible. 
For this purpose, they built a port of their own — 
Gdynia, which has made them independent of the 
former German port of Danzig, which has how been inter- 
nationalized, They arc also attempting to develop their 
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eonnec^ion ; they Jiave been opening Consulates in difFer- 
cnt countries. The Polish Consulate in India was opened 
in 19.S4. The Textile industry in Poland is highly de- 
veloped, one of the important textile centres being Lodz. 
Recently the Iron and Steel Industry has been making 
rapid progress. 

There is an Oriental Society in Warsaw, the capital 
of Poland, which is speciallj’^ interested in Oriental cul- 
ture. I was invited to a social gathering under the 
auspices of the Oriental Society and I spoke about our 
desire for a Polish-Indian Society which would endeavour 
to foster cultural and commercial relations between our 
two countries. 

, The students, both men and women, were wide- 
awake. The women were particularly enthusiastic in the 
matter of developing contact with foreign countries in- 
cluding India. They wanted information about students 
and youth organisations in India. Their organisation 
was called the LIGA. Within the Liga, they had a 
separate circle for each country, with which they wanted 
to develop contact. 

In this brief article I shall refer particularly to one 
interesting personality whom I met in Warsaw — Profes- 
sor Stanislaw F. lilichalski, who has devoted his whole 
life to the study of Sanskrit and Indian literature and 
is a lover of India. Prof. Michalski-Iwienski was born 
in 1881 in Poland. He studied Sanskrit language and 
Indian literature under Professor Leopold V. Schroder 
in Vienna from 1905-1911 and in Gottingen, in Germany 
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under Prof. Oldenburg in 1014.' For several years he 
delivered lectures on the Sanskrit Language and Liter- 
ature at the Polish Free University of Warsa^y-Wolna 
Wazechinca. In 1920 he took part as a volunteer in the 
war against the Bolsheviks. Sinee then, Prof. Michalski 
has been giving his whole time to literary and scientific 
work. In 192.3, together with some. Polish Orientalists 
he founded the Oriental Section of the Warsaw Scientific 
Society. 

Prof. Michalski is the author of a number of books 
in Polish on India and Indian culture. The following 
are some of them : — 

(1) Bhagwad Gita, 1912; second edition — 1920; 

third edition 1926. 

(2) Upanishads (Selected), 1913 , second edition 

—1922. 

(3) Rama’s Iionging (One chapter from the Rama- 

yana), 1920. 

(4) Dhammadadam (Translated), 1924. 

(5) Forty songs of the Rig Veda, 19U. 

(6) Atmabodha, 1923. 

(7) Bhagwad Gita (Text in Sanskrit with Introduc- 

tion and Remarks), 1921. 

In the introduction of a Polish Edition of Odyssea 
'Warsaw), 1935 — Prof. Michalski has referred to the 
relations between the Ramayana and the Odyssea and 
has pointed out the necessity of studying the - Ramayana 
in connection with researdi work, about Homer.. • 





During the last few years Prof. Michalski has been 
engaged in bringing out a big Polish Encyclopedia in 
which he has written several articles about India, Indian 
Language and Literature, Indian Geography, Indian 
History, etc. Many pictures and multi-coloured maps 
have been appended to the big article on India 

In 1924, the Professor gave a discourse in Warsaw 
about the, Epic poetry of India. In 1935 he gave a dis- 
course about a general survey of India before the 
Warsaw branch of the Rotarj' Club. 

The Professor has been collecting a library about 
India during the last few years. The library contains at 
present over 2,000 books on the Sanskrit Language and 
Indian Literature — ancient and modern. 

As a host. Prof. Michalski was exceedingly hospitable 
He treated me to a sumptuou s dinner and as a parting 
dakshina gave me a big bundle of his own publications. 

It is interesting to know that another Polish Pro- 
fessor, Prof. Stasiak of Lwow, is now on a visit to India. 
Prof. Stasiak is a well-known Orientalist, and has spoken 
at several important centres in Europe on Ancient 
Indian Literature and Philosophy. 

The ground has already been prepared for a Polish- 
Indian Society in Poland — ^v'ith a corresponding branch 
in India. All that is wanted now is that somebody 
should take the lead. 



IV 


IMPRESSIONS OF ADEN 

On the 13th January, 1935, when M. N. Victoria of 
Lloyd Trienstina called at Aden on her way to Europe 
from Bombay, some Indian residents of Aden arrived 
and invited me to accept their hospitality for a few hours. 
I did so with great pleasure. When I went ashore in 
their company, there was an agreeable surprise for me. 
I had seen Aden last in 1919 on my way to England, but 
what a pleasant contrast. Now there were beautiful 
roads (probably asphalted), street-lighting with electrici- 
ty and many imposing buildings to greet the eye. On 
enquiry I learnt that the population of Aden was over 
.*30,000 and the Indian population well over 2,000. The 
Indian settlers were businessmen and the majority of 
them hailed from Kathiawar. Aden is a flourishing 
port and trade-centre and the volume of trade is steadily 
on the increase. Raw materials like h ides as well as 
articles like cofTec, are brought from the interior and 
shipped to Europe. Manufactured foods, including 
textiles, which are symbols of so-callcd civilization, are 
imported from Europe and .sent into the interior of the 
Arabian Peninsula. The administration is Briti.sh in 
personnel in the higher grades. In the lower grades the 
employees are partly Arab and partly Indian* At present 
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Aden is under ihe administration of the Government of 
India. 

Tlie problem that has been worrying the Indian 
seltler.s in Aden is tlie ))roposed separation from India. 
They are genuinely afraid that their interests will suffer 
greatly if they are cut off from India and therefore lose 
the support of public opinion in India. I tried to find out 
what was at the back of the mind of the authorities in 
launching this proposal. So far as the Indians w’cre con- 
cerned, they were of opinion that the motive was politi- 
cal. The Government wanted to convert Aden into a 
Colonial possession so that even if India got Swaraj at 
some time in the future, Aden would be safe in their 
hands. Aden and Singapore were the two naval gate- 
ways of India and these two gateways were to be kept 
under full Imperial control. There w'ere some Indian 
regiments in Aden formerly, but they had been sent 
back and there were only British troops, numbering 
about 2,000 left there. There was also a strong contin- 
gent of the Royal Air Force stationed at Aden. The 
territory within a radius of 25 miles from Aden was 
under British protectorate and beyond that was indepen- 
dent territory. 

Besides' the strategic importance of Aden as com- 
manding the entrance to the Red Sea, the place is also 
interesting because of its picturesqueness. Aden is 
sheltered in the bosom of some rocky hills. The major 
portion of the town is situated at the foot of hills, but 



some of the nicest buildings are built high up and there 
are winding roads, quite modern in construction, leading 
up to them. Tunnels have been built through some of 
tlie hills with a view to improving communications. 

Rainfall is very scanty in Aden and hence the acute- 
ness of the problem of drinking water. This problem 
was solved by the Arabs long long ago in a clever way. 
The rain falling on the hills used to be collected in a 
huge stony reservoir constructed out of natural rocks 
lying at the foot of the hills and throughout the year 
water used to be drawn from the* reservoir for drinking 
purposes. Besides this supply of water, there were 
very deep wells, of the same sort that one would find in 
Indian villages. The day we reached Aden, there had 
been a heavy shower and the reservoir was pretty full. 

I was glad to find that the Indians in Aden were 
keenly following events at home. They asked 'me for 
the latest information. At the group meeting— after 
giving me all the information I wanted about Aden — 
they requested me to speak on the Congress programme. 
I delivered a short address on the constructive pro- 
gramme adopted at the Bombay Congress and on the 
Khadi movement in India. The meeting over, light 
refrcsliments ^Yere served and I was then driven round 
the town. A pleasant farewell ceremony took place at 
the jetty and I then returned to my boat M. N. Victoria. 
By midnight we were once again on the high seas. 

It would encourage the Indians in Aden greatly if 
prominent Indians take the trouble of landing at Aden, 
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and meeting their fellow countrj'men there. They re- 
membered gratefully the visits paid to them by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit j\Iadan Mohan l\Ialavi3"a. There is 
.also considerable room for cultural propaganda among 
Indians there and anj’^ Indians visiting Aden for that 
purpose arc sure to be warmly welcomed. At present 
Pandit Kanhaj’a Lai Misra of Benares is eng.aged in that 
work there, but he is to leave soon. 

It is the desire of Indians in Aden that there should 
be a strong agitation in India against the proposed separa- 
tion. Whatever maj’’ ultimately happen, there is no 
doubt that public opinion in India on this question should 
make itself heard without delay. 


PROBLEMS OF JAPAN 

Every now and then we open our daily papers to 
read about some clash between China and Japan. Many 
pass over the columns as something happening too • far 
away to interest us in India. Others go through the 
columns as a matter of routine. But I wonder how 
few of us understand the significance of the happenings 
reported. ^ 

The islands which form the homeland of the Japanese 
race are overpopulated. They have to support a popula- 
tion of about 70 millions with the result that there is 
over-crowding and too much pressure on the land. But 
that is not the end of the trouble. The Japanese are 
exceedingly p rolifi c and their population has been grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. The number of people per 
square mile in China is 100. In Japan it is 313. More- 
over, Japan’s birth-rate is twice that of Great Britain. 
Hence Japan wants more territory for her children to 
settle in— more raw materials for her growing industries 
and more markets for her finished goods. No one will 
make her a present of these three things— hence the 
resort to force. The only other solution for Japan is to 
restrict her population through birth-control and live 
within her own resources — but that solution does not 
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ostensibl y appeal to lier^ This is. in short, the rnison 
(Vetre of Jnp.anc.se impcarinlist expansion. 

Japanese expansion can take place only in the 
face of Chinese. Russian, British or American opposition. 
If she c.xpantls on the Asiatic mainland she is bound 
to incur the wrath of China or Russia. If she expands 
southwards — towards the Philippine Islands or Australia 
— she is bound to come into conflict with the United 
States of America or Great Britain. As far as one can 
judge, Japan seems to have decided in favour of the 
first cour.se, notwithstanding the appeal made by 
Lt.-Conimandcr Ishiniaru in his book Japan must Fight 
England to the effect that she should make up with China, 
Russia and the U. S. A. and concentrate on fighting. On 
the Asiatic mainland the territory on which Japan can 
ciist her eyes belongs either to Russia or to China. To 
attack Rns.sia would be folly for Japan because under 
Soviet rule, Russia is fully reawakened. She has, more- 
over, a first chiss military machine, both in Europe as 
well as in the Far East. Therefore, the only alternative 
left to Japan for satisfying her imperialist ambitions is 
to expand at the expense of China. But though she maj- 
expand at’^the expense of China, that expansion can take 
place only in the teeth of Russian opposition, for reasons 
that will be explained below. So far as Britain is 
concerned however much she may dislike the growth of 
Japanese power on the Asiatic continent, she will put 
up with the nuisance, knowing full well that the only 
alternative to it would be expansion to the south, bring- 


ing Jnpfin into direct, and unavoidable conflict with her, 
and in her present mood, the U. S. A, will certainly not 
go to war W'ith Japan over her “ interests ” in the Far 
East . 

Being an Asiatic country and living in close proximity 
to a huge continent, it is but natural that Japan should 
look primarily to the mainland of Asia to fulfil her 
iiripcrealist requirements. There she finds a huge state 
— formerly the Celestial Empire and now the Republic 
of China — ill-managed and disunited and with more 
natural resources than she can herself develop. The 
vastness, the potential richness and the internal wcaknc.ss 
of Chinn constitute the greatest temptation for Japan. 

The conflict between Die two Asiatic countries is 
more than forty years old. It began tou’ards tlie end 
of the last century. By that time, .Japan had modernised 
her state-machinery with the help of modern methods 
and had modern weapons of warfare. She found that all 
the big European Powers had begun to exploit China 
and to enrich themselves at her expense. Wiiy, then, 
should not Japan, an Asiatic Power living next-door, 
do the same and keep out the Western Powers from 
draining the wealth of East ? This was the imperialist 
logic which started .Japan on her r.ace for expansion. 

During the last forty years, Japan has not ' lost a 
single opportunity for wrestling concessions from the 
Chinese Government' and during this period she has been 
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undcnnining Ihc influence of the Western exploiting powers 
slowly and slcadily. Her greatest rivals were Russia, 
Britain, Ihc U. S. A. and Germany, During the Russo- 
Japanese War of she was able to checkmate 

the Cr.arist Empire. During the Great War she w'as 
able to wipe out Germany from the map of Chinn. But 
she has not been able to tackle Britain and the U. S. A. 
And in the meantime Russia, which was once beaten, 
has come back into the picture ns a .Soviet .State, newly 
armed and considerably strengthened. 

The disintegration of Chinn began during the latter 
half of the nineteenth .century. European powers like 
Britain, Russia, Germany, etc., and the U. S. A. put 
pressure on China and obtained “ treaty-ports ” like 
Hong Kong, Shatighai, etc., which virtually amounted to 
annc.xation of Chinese territory. Just before the end of 
the last century, Japan appeared on the scene and also 
adopted western tactics in her dealings with China. The 
island of Formosa lying to the south-east of China was 
.acquired by Japan in the war of 1894-95 with China. 
Port Arthur in .Southern Manchuria and the Southern 
half of Sakhalin Island, then belonging to Russia, passed 
into Jajoancse hands after the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905. About the same time Japan took over the 
K-wantung Railway and the southern part of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway running through Manchuria, thereby 
making South Manchuria a Japanese sphere of influence. 
Korea, formerly Chinese tcrritor}% was annexed by Japan 
openly in 1910 and it is interesting to note that Japan 



had professed to secure its independence when she went 
to war with China in 1891. During the Great War, 
Japan declared' war on German)^ and immediately pro- 
ceeded .to seize Tsinglao and other German possessions 
in the Shantung peninsula." ' In 1915, when she found all 
the Western Powers up to their neck in the war, Japan 
presented 21 demands to China and extorted several 
concessions from her. After the war, Japan received as 
her share of the spoils, the mandate for the ex-German 
Pacific Islands, the strategic importance of which lies in 
their position athwart the direct sea-route from Jhe 
United States to the Pliilippine Islands, Then there 
was a lull in Japanese expansion for a period, since Japan 
wanted time to assimilate w’hat she had annexed. The 
next period of feverish activitj’- began in 1981 .w'ith the 
conquest of Manchukuo (Manchuria), when Manchukuo, 

* formerly as a Chinese territory, was set up as a nomi- 
nally independent stale, just as Korea was in 1895. The 
present exp,ansionist drive which has been continuing 
since 1981 can be traced the now famous (or rather 
notorious) Tanaka memorandum oi^ 1928 in which plans 
for Japan’s future expansion on the Asiatic mainland 
were clearlj’’ laid down. From this brief historical 
survey it should be clear that Japan’s detemination to 
find more elbow-room for herself in this planet of ours is 
imshakeable. Outward circumstances can hardly thwart 
this imperious drive, and can at^best determine the direc- 
tion and speed of her expansion. 

A scientific examination of the internal economy of • 
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Japun will clearly explain'' Japan’s military aggression 
since 1931. It is easy to understand her need for fresh 
territory when her population is growing and her existing 
territory is already too scanty for her present population. 
Looking to her industrial system, one finds that Japan 
has to import all her important raw materials, viz., 
cotton, wool, pulp, iron, oil, etc.,, from a great distance. 
The expansion of her industrial system, like her need for 
territory, is necessitated by the growth of population. 
Therefore, to maintain her large population, Japan 
requires a safe and regular supply of raw materials. The 
expansion of industries, again, requires new markets. 
'Now, how are all these needs to be fulfilled ? Will China 
of her own accord give up territory for colonisation to 
Japan ? Will she allow Japan to exploit her vast 
resources in raw materials and her extensive market ? 
Certainly not. Both national honour and self-interest 
will stand in the way. Further, the European Powers 
and the U. S. A. will not voluntarily permit Japan to 
monopolise China — her resources and her market.- They 
will insist to the .last on the “ Open Door ” policy in 
China which permits all powers to share the Chinese 
spoils. Hence Japan has to seize Chinese territory by 
foree. She has been doing this by stages, biting off one 
slice at a time and taking time to digest it. Each attack 
is preceded by certain border incidents, which , are care- 
fully stage managed in order to serve as a pretext for 
Japanese aggression. The tactics are the same, whether 
one observes the north-western frontier of India or 



Walwal in Abyssinia or tlie Manchurian frontier in tlie 
Far Fast, 

/ 

Japan’s imperialist needs and demands in the Far 
East can be fulfilled only if she can cstablisli her political 
hegemony over China to the exclusion of the white races 
and by virtually scrapping -the “ Open Door ” policy. 
Time and again, her politicians have said as much in so 
many words. For instance, Japan’s spokesmen have 
often said that she has special interests in the Far East 
which cannot be compared to those of the any other 
Western Power— that it is Japan’s mission to umpire the 
Far East and maintain peaee in that quarter, etc. etc. 
No doubt, besides the purely economic motive, the 
Japanese are inspired by the desire to found an Empire 
and the consciousness of being an unconquered racc.whcts 
their imperialist appetite. Incidentally, the foundation 
of an Empire abroad enables the fascist elements in 
.Tapancse society to get the upper hand. 

If China could somehow persuade herself to accept 
the political and economic suzerainty or patronage of 
Japan, the Sino-Japanese conflict would end in no time. 
This is what Hirota, Japan’s foremost diplomat has 
been trying to achieve for the last three years. His 
speeches have been extremely conciliatory on the surface 
with a constant appeal for Sino-Japanese co-operation. 
Now, what is the objective of this co-operation ? 
Obviously, the enrichment of Japan and the virtual 
enslavement of China. But this naked truth cannot be 
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blurted out — hence the slogan is “ Co-operation in a 
joint defence against Communism.” This slogan not only 
serves to cloak Japanese motives, but at the same time 
conciliates all anti- socialist elements whether in Japan, 
china or elsewhere. Thus, the Indian papers of the 7th 
August, 1937. gave the following account of Hirota’s 
foreign policy : — 

“ Declaring that a major point in Japan’s requests in China 
was co-operaticn in a joint defence against communism, M. Hirota 
in the House of Representives said, he believed that Sino-Japanesc 
co-operation was possible if the radical elements in China, parti- 
cularly the Communists, were effectively controlled. He added, the 
Japanese Government wished to settle the North China incident on 
the spot and the same time to effect a fundamental readjustment of 
Sino-Japanese relations.” 

And similar statements in similar language have 
been made ever since Hirota first became Japan’s 
Foreign Minister a few years ago. 

Can China submit to this demand even if it brings 
( her peace ? My own view is that left to himself. Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Dictator of the Nanking Central 
Government, would have done so. At heart he is viol- 
ently anti-Communis't and since the split in the 
Kuomintang (Chinese National Party) in 1927, when he 
managed to establish his supremacy, he has spared no 
pains to exterminate the Chinese Communists and their 
allies. But Marshal Chiang has encountered consistent 
opposition from two quarters. The Western provincss 
of China, known as -the Chinese Soviet,- being practically 



independent of Nanking, have kept up the fight against 
Japan and, on this point, have faitlifully echoed the feel- 
ings of the Chinese masses. Secondly, the Western 
Powers with their vast interests in China, and with their 
.prestige to maintain before the Eastern races, cannot 
easily persuade themselves to scuttle. The foreign invest- 
ments of U. S. A. in China are, in point of magnitude 
and importance, second only to its investments in Latin 
America (Central and Soutli America). Regarding 
investments in China, the following extract from the 
London Times of the 19th August 1937 is'illuminating : — 

^ “ British direct interests in China are worth about 250 million 

pounds, made up of 200 million pounds in business investments .and 
50 million pounds in government obligations. Of the total sum, 
about 180 million pounds is tied up in Shanghai and of this 180 
million a high proportion is in the Settlement distriet north of the 
Soochow Creek, This is the distriet now being most heavily shelled 
and bombed. It is where most of the Public Utility ofiices and 
works and where most of the large mercantile businesses arc 
established.” 

The Ttwcj writer goes on to point out with dismay 
that whilst previously this district has been policed 
under British superintendents, the police stations have 
been evacuated and occupied by the Japanese, The 
white races are consequently aIi^'e to the fact that 
Japanese hegemony over China will mean not only the 
subjection of the latter but their own exclusion from 
the Far East. 

Since the geography of a country often determines 



miiilary .strategy, it is ncecssnry Ui note ll)c «i 
fcaltire.s in the geography of Chinn. 

China’s most, importiinl lines of eominunicn 
arc her three great rivers : the Ilwnng-lio (or Ye 
River) in the Xortii, the Vang-tsc in the Centre 
the Si-Kiang in the South. Tltc entrance to the Si-K 
is controlled hy the British jrort of Hongkong; to 
Vang*tsc hy Shanghai, which is jointly held by 
foreign powers v.ith Britain and America predominat 
The entrance to the llwang-ho is doininated by .Taj 
entrenehed first in Korea and now in .Mnneh 
(Manchukuo) as well. Tire one practicable land re 
into China is that from the north. Along this route 
Mongols and tiic Manchus entered China proper, .and 
the years preceding the Great War, both Russia ; 
.Tapan had their eyes on it. .Since .Tapan 1ms b 
aiming at the possession of tliis route and the coun 
adjoining it and since .July lO.tT, figliUng has been gc 
on in this area. It should he remembered in this c 
nection that high mountains separate China proper fr 
(he western part of the Republic {viz., Sinkinn or Chin 
Turkestan). The consequence of tliis is that the h 
route to China proper is from the north and we find tl 
historically the power M’hich lias controlled Manclni 
has always been in a strong position to dominate Chi 
In order to understand in their proper pcrspecl 
the events in the Far East since 1931, it is necessary 
understand the broad lines of .Tnpanese hegemony 
China though peaceful penetration v/as not possit 



Japan laid down her plans for a military conquest of 
Chinn, or at least for military pressure on her. To 
achieve this objective, Japanese strategy had tp work 
along Iw'o lines — firstly to break up Chinese unity and 
secondlj% to make it impossible for any other power to 
come to the aid of China, This purpose could be 
scrv^cd onij' if Jajian could seize the entire northern 
part of the Republic, including Manchuko, I\[ongolia and 
northern China proper. These territories taken together 
from a compact mass, cutting of Russian Siberia from 
China proper (the valle 5 's of Hwang-ho. Yangtse and 
Si-Kiang rivers). A reference to the map will shou' tliat 
if Japan holds this area, she can in the ev’cnt of war 
with Russia, penetrate through Outer Mongolia and cut 
the trans-Siberian railway at Lake Baikal. And if Russia 
can be effectively isolated, no other country can come 
to China’s rescue in an emergency. We shall see how 
Japan has progressed in the task of absorbing this area 
since 1931, 

It is necessary to note at the outset that Japan never 
lays all her cards on the table and she proceeds with her 
aggression cautiously, taking care that she is not attack- 
ed by any other power when her own hands are full. 
Moreover, she always manages to stagp some “ incident” 
in ordento give her a pretext for seizing Chinese territory. 
The first “ incident ” was staged on September 18th, 
1931, by Lieutenant Kawamoto of the Japanese Imperial 
Army who was reconnoitring along the South Manchuria 
Railway track. This led to the seizure of the Mukden, 
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put; the next day of the whole of Manchuria within a short, 
period. At that time, the whole world was in grip of an 
acute economic depression and Hussia was feverishh' 
pusliing on her first Five-Year plan. Japan was. there- 
fore, sure that there would be no efTectivc challenge to 
her predatory moves. The Lytton Commission sent out 
by the League of Nations reported against .Japan and 
following that, the League .\ssembly condemned the 
.Japanese seizure of Manehm-ia. But .Japan snapped her 
fingers at the League and walked out. This was followed 
by the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway to Manchukuo 
by the Soviet Union in lfi.3.3, and in 19.31 the Russo- 
Manchukuo Waterways Agreement was adopted. Though 
lilanckukuo was not given tic Jure recognition by the 
other jiowcrs, she obtained tie facto recognition from most 
of them. 

.Manchukuo is a huge territory with plenty of room 

for colonisation, though the climate is severe, it is rich 
in several raw materials including coal. Jlorcover, it is 
exceedingly useful as a jumping-off ground for Japan in 
the event of war with Soviet Russia. Many people 
thought it would take Japan years to develop iManchukuo 
and in the meantime, tlicrc would be peace in the Far 
East. But they were mistaken. Both on economic and 
on strategic grounds, Manchukuo cannot stand 1^' itself. 
Only a part of the raw materials desired by Japan can 
be found there and the Manchukuan market is not big 
enough for Japan. Moreover, strategically Manchukuo 
is exceedingly weak, there being hostile territory on all 



sides. Consequently, to satisfy her economic needs and 
to ensure the safety of the new stale, Japan had to con- 
tinue her aggression further. 

In 1982, another “ incident ” was staged in Shanghai 
and the Shanghai war between China and Japan start- 
ed. The upshot of it was that China was forced to 
demilitarise a certain area near Shanghai and submit to 
a few other Jananese conditions. The strategic impor- 
tance of Shanghai was not so clear in 1932, but the 
present war (1937) has brought it to liglit. 

By 1933, the consolidation of Manchukuo under the 
puppet Emperor, Pu Yi, was complete and Japan was 
ready for a further extension of her frontiers. Fighting 
took place in North China outside the frontiers of 
Manchukuo. The Japanese droops seized Jehol and a 
slice of Chahar and marched up to the gates of Peking 
(now called Peiping), Vanquished in battle, the Chinese 
had to bow to the inevitable Tind see another sliceof their 
territory annexed by Japan. The war ended with the 
Tangku truce in 1933. 

The year 1934 was comparatively uneventful but 
hostilities broke out again in 1935. As always happens 
with Jappan, a fresh act of aggression was preceded by 
conciliatpry speeches and a show of moderation in 
foreign policy. On January 23rd, 1935, Hirota delivered 
an address, advocating a policy of non-aggression and 
the addoption of a “ good neighbour ” policy with a view 
to effecting a rapprochement with China. . This time, the 



slogan ncloplctl by the Jrtpanese wns an autonomous 
Xortli China (like an aulonomous Mancliukuo) and the 
Central Covcrnmcnl of Nanking (new capital of China) 
was told not to interfere with Japanese activities and 
negotiations in North China. But Nanking could not 
wholly oblige Japan and the people of North China did 
not want to walk into the Japanese trap as blindly ns the 
Manchurians had done in 19.11. The result was that the 
Japanese plans did not succeed. Nevertheless, when the 
conflict was finally liquidated, it was found that Chinn 
had virtu.ally lost another portion of her territory. In 
lOSn Jehol and a part of Chahar had been absorbed by 
Manchukuo, Now, a demilitarised zone was created in 
Hopei province with its capital at Tungchow, 12 miles 
cast of Peiping, called the East Hopei autonomous area. 
In charge of this area was a Chinese renegade, Yin Ju- 
Keng, and the territory was under Japanese domination. 
(Later on, large-scale snuiggling went on within this area 
presumably with Ja^iancse connivance, with a view to 
evading the Cliincse customs.) Further, the remaining 
parts of Hopei which (contains Peiping and Tientsin) and 
a portion of Chahar were combined into a separate admi- 
nistrative unit under the Ilopei-Chahar Political Council, 
headed by General Sung Cheh Yuan, the strongest leader 
outside Nanking. The Couneil, while afraid to oppose 
Japan openly, did not sever its conneetions with 
Nanking. 

In February, 19.10, there was a military revolt in 
Tokyo and, for a time, the Japanese Government had' 
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ils hands full at home. Nevertheless, it was not 
altogether inactive. With a view to strengthening her 
position internationally, Japan entered into a Pact 
with Germany — the German* Japanese- Anti-Comintfrn 
Pact. Towards the end of the year, in November, 
193G, an attempt was made to push into Inner 
Jlongolia down 'the Pciping-Paofow Railway, but the 
iSIongol-JIanchukuo mercenaries of Japan were held 
at bay in tlic province of Suiyan by General Fu Tso 
I, with the aid of Nankings troops. 

It should be clear to any student of history that 
since 1931, Japan has been growing increasingly assertive 
not only in the Fur East, but in world affairs in general. 
If she had not felt strong in the international sphere, 
she would never have ventured an aggression against 
Cliina. We have already referred to her withdrawal 
'i'rom the League of Nations after the seizure of 
Manchuria. Prior to this she had allowed the Anglo- 
Japanese /Alliance to lapse, probably because she felt 
that she w'as powerful enough to do without it. In the 
Washington Naval Treaty, Japan liad agreed to the 
ratio 5 : 5 : 8 in the matter of w'arships etc. as between 
Bril.aih, U. S. A, and hereself. When this treaty lapsed 
in 1935, Japan insisted on parity and since this was not 
agreed to by the other Powers at the London Con- 
ference, she' contemptuously walked out of it. When 
Britain wanted to bring about an economic understand- 
ing with Japan in the matter of world-markets, Japan 
refused to discuss any markets except those which were - • 
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tlinvtly ctnitrollcil hy the former, nrul the f,niulon 
Cotifrreiice of hrtween the two Powers broke up. 
From all thc'H' it wiil h; elo;vr that when lt*37 

tl.'iwneJ, .Tap i?i wav ninraily and internal ioimlly prepar- 
e i for a Junior rnnhiel in the Far Tiasl. 

H'.it vometimev evetj the most well-informed .are 
led astray. H-twer!) and .Tnly lt):}7 .Tnpan lulled 

the wljrde worlfl into the heh'rf (hat she was passiuo 
thron'di an reonomic erivi;: and wis therefore unable to 
launeh on ariy military .trrijres ;ion ag.ajnsl China. 
.\riie)e'> aj^pc-ared in several Amcrieein joiirnnls to sliow 
that while the rest of the world was enjoying an 
Veonomie recovery, iji .lapan it was the reverse. Owing 
to this rveovery, tlie jirice of all raw materials had gone 
up onsider.ibly. .lapati had to buy them at a iiigli 
priee at.d so li'T eost of prcnhiriion had gone up — 
Jinking it virttiiilly iinpo sitile hir her to jminpcle in the 
worid-i)nrk''ts sueeessfnlly. (This stiilemeni is tlisjirov- 
ed by the remarkably low prices of Japaiicsc textiles 
isi India at the present time.) .Arncriean journalists 
took pains to argue that beeause of this economie 
crisis Japan had decided to go slow with Chinn and 
was therefore ofTcring her the hasid of .'riendship. It 
vras further argued tliat owing to the same reason, 
extreme niiliUirists were out of favour for the time being 
and moderate politicians w'crc gelling the upper hand 
in Jap-an. It now appears that Japan’s moderation 
was simply a cloak to hide her real intentions in order 
to lull her enemies to a sense of security. Jap.an chose 
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this particular moment for attacking Chinn for obvious 
reasons. Neither the XJ. S. A. nor Britain nor Bussia 
is yet ready to challenge Japan in war. All of them 
are preparing feverishly and are piling up armaments 
and two or three years later, the outlook for Japan 
may be gloomy. It was therefore a case of “ now or 
never” for Japan, jind she struck. She carefully pre- 
. pared for this a' tack by a period of sober talk and 
moderate action. And when everybody felt convinced 
that Japan was thinking in terms of peace, she launch- 
ed her attack. Thus, writing on April 2‘1’th 1937, the 
well-known journal of New York, The Nation^ said : 
“ The prospects of peace in the Far East arc greater 
than at any time since 1931. ” Writing on June 2Gth, 
the same journal remarked that there was a lull in 
Japan’s offeusivc against China. But little did the 
writer know then that it was merely a lull before the 
storm. 

Apart from .Japan’s general preparedness for another 
drive, certain factors precipitated the perscnl crisis in 
the Far East, 'riic Scian coup and the kidnapping of 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek in December 1936, prepared 
the ground for a ” United Front ” policy in China. 
There seems to be little doubt now that before Chiang 
was released by his captor, an understanding had been 
arrived at between the Chinese Soviets and the Nanking 
Government on the basis of a common resistance against 
Japan. This understanding meant the completion of 
the unification of China for the first time in recent 
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Jiislory'.'.. Tlui Chinese Soviets were to give up their 
Communism and Separatism and submit to the. direction 
of Nanking, Chiang was to lead united China against 
Japanese aggression and the Communist leaders, Chow 
En-lai and Chiang’s own son, were to fall in line with 
him. Jajian came to know of this and attacked, before 
united China could proceed further with the work of 
consolidation. 

This time is opportune for Japan in many ways. 
Though British. Russian and American rearmament is 
proceeding apace, as already staled, neither of them is 
yet ready for a conflict. It will still take time for 
Britain to complete her Singapore base. The Neutrality 
Act adopted, by the U. S. A. is a clear indication that 
she wants to keep out of every international conflict. 
The Russian Army, according to Fascist reports, is 
seething with discontent and in any case is not as 
formidable as it appeared twelve months ago. The 
clash on the Soviet-Manchukuo border followed by the 
withdrawal on July 4th, 1937, of the Soviet .troops 
from the disputed islands which belonged to Russia 
under the 1860 Agreement with China — was a further 
proof that the Soviet Government was not prepared for 
a war. 

Three days after the withdrawal of the Soviets 
troops from the Amur River, a fresh “ incident ” was . 
staged near Peiping and the attack on North China was 
resumed on July 8th, 1937. 


Man is proverbially wiser after a calamity has 
befallen him. It is now reported by well-informed 
journalists that Japan had been preparing for this war 
for some time past. She is not satisfied with the 
occupation of Manchukuo. This country is too cold for 
Japanese immigrants. It has contributed only a small 
proportion of the raw materials needed by Japanese 
industry. It has, no doubt, brought some increase of 
trade to Japan, but this has been offset by the cost of, 
administration and the losses incurred as a result of 
the competition of Manchurian products in the Japanese 
market. On the other hand, economically North China 
{inz., the provinces of Shantung, Hopei, Cbahar. Shansi 
and Suiyan) offers far more than Manchukuo, There 
are iron deposits in Chahar, Shansi and Southern Hopei. 
.Shan.si has also high-grade coal. .Moreover, tin, copper, 
gold and oil are scattered throughout the five provinces, 

^ The Yellow River (Hwang-ho) v’^alley is suitable for the 
cultivation of cotton which is now imported into Japan 
from India and America to the value of 400 million yens 
annually. And the climate is more favourable to 
.Japanese immigrants than that of Manchukuo, as well 
as cattle-breeding. 

The Japanese drew up plans for the exploitation 
of this territory some time ago, but Japanese capital 
was loath to come in as long as the area remained under 
^Chinese sovereignty. Hence, milictarism had to come to 
the nid of capitalism. 

Apart from the economic urge behind the present 
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uggrcssion, Uiere lurks the psychological factor. 
American journalists were partly right wlien they- wrote 
during the earlier part of this j'^ear about the economic 
crisis in Japan, but their conclusions were wrong. 
Contrary to what they w'rote. economic difficulties may 
instigate a “ totalitarian ” government to launch on a 
war abroad in order to stave off discontent at home. 
(The same crisis may overtake Germany in the not 
distant future.) In the case of Japan, it may be averred 
that the economic difficulties which she encountered in 
the recent past as a result of her declining trade balance, 
made a revival of war paychology necessary. 

Further, since the defeat of the Japanese-directed 
e.Kpedition against Suiyan (a province in North China) 
in November, 193G. it became apparent tlrnt the 
strategic areas of Inner Mongolia could only be obtained 
if the whole of North China were brought into subjuga- 
tion. Without controlling Chahar and Suiyan, in 
particular, it is impossible to push into Inner Mongolia 
from the direction of JIanchukuo, 

Why is Japan so keen about Inner Mongolia, a 
barren countr}’’ of little economic value ? The reason 
is strategic rather than economic. It has been remarked 
above that Japan has been aiming at a compact mass 
of territory comprising Manchukuo, North China and 
Mongolia. Now, in the meantime, Soviet diplomacy 
lias not been idle and two big provinces of the Chinese 
Republic have passed under Russian influence — Sink- 
aing (or Chinese Turkestan) and Outer Mongolia ( the 



Tipper porliori of Mongolm adjoining Sovicl lltissiu). 
Smkiang is not of much strategic impoHance to Japan 
(tliough it is to Soviet Russia owing to its proximity 
to India)— but Outer Mongolia is. With Outer 

Mongolia under her control, Soviet. Russia can easily 
descend into Nortli China. The only way -to prevent 
this and cut ofT Russia permanently from China proper 
is to seize Inner ^Mongolia (the Southern part of 
Mongolia) and North China and thereby form a com- 
pact corridor from West to East, separating Russian 
. Siberia and Outer Mongolia from China proper. To 
annex this territor3'^ is at present Japan’s objective. 
Once s]ie succeeds in this effort, her next endeavour 
would be to build a strategic raihv.ij’^ through this 
newly acquired territory from East to West. If she 
is able to consolidate her position there, she may then 
think of moving into Outer Mongolia. What would ^ 
’ then happen, it is difficult to predict. At present, 
Outer Mongolia is a Russian sphere of influence and 
the Soviet Government have declared very plainly that 
any move on the part of Japan within this territory 
W'onld be tantamount to a casus belli. 

But Japan has not given up all hope of uniting the 
Mongols under her suzerainty sometime in future. 
Hence, Japanese agents often talk of “Mengkukuo” 
as a worthy political ideal for all the Mongols, This 
plan, if it ever , materialises, will be a counterpart of 
Manchukuo. It will give the iffongols their own state, 
with the Gilbertian facade of autonomy of course, but 



m reality under .lapaiiese lulelngb. There arc apijroxi- 
mately five million ^longols in the Far East. Two 
million live in the Itsingan province of liTanchukUo, 
A million live in Outer Mongolia — a territorj^ half as 
large as the United States, but mostly desert. Another 
million live in Inner Mongolia, while about a million 
sare scattered in Sinkiang {Chinese Turkestan), Tibet 
and Soviet Russia {Buriat Republic). The nucleus -of 
the future Mongol State of “ Mengkukuo ” has already 
come into existence with a Mongolian Political Council. 
Among the Mongol leaders who arc under .Tapanese. 
influence are Li Shouhsein and Prince Teh. 

But while an “autonomous” Mengkukuo may be 
n future project for Japan, an autonomous North China 
is her immediate objective. 

Since the annexation of Manehukuo. Japanese 
influence in North China was steadily growing and this 
must have led them to hope that without a major 
eonflict, another puppet state would be set up in the 
near future comprising the five provinces of North 
'China. But the absorption of Canton province within 
Nanking’s Eone in the recent past, followed by the 
Reported understanding of Marshal Chinng with the 
Chinese Communists in December fast must have 
•dashed Japanese hopes to the ground, A strong and 
united China was, at long last rising before the world’s 
•eyes and that China would not give up her northern 
provinces without a fight. Since January 1937, Nanking 
began to nssert -its influence over North China offibiais^ 



She inlcrforccl with the Japanese-protected smuggling 
through East Ilopci. She dared to order the suspension 
of tlie new Tientsin-Tokyo air-line, established by Japan 
with Chinese consent. In Northern Chaliur there was a 
small-scale rebellion of Manchukuan and Mongolian 
troops against Japanese domination. Anti-.Tapane.se 
incidents were thus occuring With increasing frequency 
and hot settled by abject submission to .Tapani 
demands. To crown all, there was the report of an 
understanding between Nanking and the Chinese 
Communists which would bring info the field .against 
.Tapan, the 90,000 .seasoned .soldiers belonging to the 
latter. 

On ,7uly .3rd, 1937, the .Japanese Ambassador, 
Shigcrii Kwagoe, started negotiations with Nanking. 
.Tapan trimmed her sails and ])roposcd the relinquish- 
ment of Japanese political control in North China, 

^ provided Nanking would recognize Manchukuo e/c jure 
and undertake “ economic co-operation” with .Japan. 
Nanking is reported to have rejected this proposal and 
her counter-proposals fell short of Japanese require- 
ments. No further proof was needed that a new China 
bad come into existence which would soon exercise its 
full authority over the northern provinces. Therefore, 
Japan struck without delay and an ” incident ” was 
staged at Lukouchaio, about 18 miles west of Peiping 
(Peking) when Japanese troops engaged in night- 
msneeuvres clashed with units of the Chinese Twenty- 
Ninth Army sthtioned in that area. 
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at this incident loyally, tlvcrc onn be no 
doubt tluit the Japanese were in the wrouf;. Thougli 
the Itnxer Protocol of IHOl (;ntitlcd them to station 
troops in the Piping Ix'galion quarter and at certain 
points in the Pcipii\p-Tientsin railroad, they sent, their 
troops outside the specified aren.s aud obstructed rather 
than maintained enmmnnienlions with the sea — tlm 
pnt'i'josc for which the protocol was designed. However, 
soon after the clash, the .rapancse fJovernmenI made the 
following demands : -- 

(1) ^Vithdrawal of the Txccnty-N’iiu' .\rniy from its 
present lines west of Peiping. 

(2) Punishment of the Chinese ivsponsihle for the 
oonflict . 

(Jl) Adequate control of all ariti-Japaue.se activities 
in North Chinn ; and 

(.^) Knforcement of measures against Communism. 

Tl is reported that the Ilopci-Chahar Political 
Council submitted to these demands on July 19th and 
the Prms of the settlement were published in Tokyo, 
on July 2nrd. The expectation on the Chinese side was 
that both the Chinese and Japanese fighting forces 
would withdraw from the Konc and it is extremely 
prob.ahlc that Nanking would have reluctantly endorsed 
tlie above settlement. But when the Japanese troop.s 
did not leave the area, the subordinate oiricers and the 
rank and file of the Chinese troops refused to withdraw. ‘ 
On July 2Gth, the Japanese military issued an ultimatum ’ 
that the Chinese troops- must' withdraw by noon, Jtily 



28th. The latter refused to budge and the Japanese 
thereupon proceeded to evict them by force. Thus the 
war was started. 

' Though Marshal Chiang, the Nanking Dictator, is 
not ready for a war, he has stood up to Japan and it 
is not likely that he will give in without a fight, 

Japan is preparing for a long fight and the Japanese 
Diet has already voted large suras for the campaign. It 
is reported that she will spend up to £117,650,000 in 
order to carry on the war till the end of January, 1938. 

The latest development in the Far Eastern War 
is the extension of the fight to the Shanghai area. On 
the 9th August a fresh “ incident ” took place at the 
Hungjao aerodrome near Shanghai, ‘ Two Japanese 
naval officers were shot dead while attempting to enter 
the aerodrome. Thereupon, Japanese naval forces took 
drastic action to avenge the shooting and the Japanese 

’'-Admiral demanded, among other things, that all Chinese 
troops should be withdrawn to a distance not less than 
.30 miles from Shanghai and that all defences prepared 
within the area should be immediatelj’’ dismantled. The 
Chinese response to the demand was the movement 
into the Shanghai area of the 88th Division from 
Nanking in order to reinforce the local troops. .The 
Japanese regarded this as a flagrant breach of the 1932 . 
Agreement — but the Chinese retorted bj' saying that. the. • 
Japanese themselves by posting troops, in .Chinese terri- 
tory and provocatively-' bringing o;.lai^e< fle.et .to -the... 



.scene, had absolved China from any obligation to observe' 
the. terms of that agreement. 

Thus the war is going on along two fronts — Peiping 
and Shanghai. A moot point in this connection is as to 
which party desired the extension of the war to the 
Shanghai front. In all probability the Japanese. 

The .Japanese, being blocked on land, as they w'ere 
when Nanking troops moved into Hopei provinee, 
turned to the sea. The semi-eircle of armies whieh 
^larshal Chiang threw round Peiping (under Japanese 
oceupation) based on a« well-prepared line of forts, was 
a bold and important strategie move. The left flank 
of the Government Armj'^ is at Nankow, the famous 
pass, where the Pciping-Paotow railway cuts through the 
hills. The centre of the semi-circle depends on 
Paotingfu, 100 miles of Tientsin, also under Japanese 
occupation. The task of forcing this semi-circle — this 
“ Hidenburg ” line — is a formidable one. Hence, the 
decision from a strategie point of view to undermine 
Chinese resistance by attacking Shanghai. 

If China has a heart, it is the financial and commer- 
cial centre at the mouth of the Yang-tse. Japan is 
attacking this heart in order to disorganize the foreign 
controlled industrial, commercial and financial centre of 
China with a view to imperilling the economic basis of 
the Central Government, demoralizing national feeling 
and terrifying the Chinese bourgeoise. Shanghai is 
virtually at the mercy of the Japanese, navy.ahd an 



uilack on this prosperous and ever-growing city i» the 
obvious ^vay to' bring the war to a rapid conclusion. 
But the effectiveness ef thi.s thru.st w’ill depend on the 
e.vtent of the dislocation of trade and of the inaterial 
damage accruing from the war. 

The war will go on for sonic time. Japan ivill try 
“ to paralyse the heart of China in order to amputate 
the limbs. China must stand or fall, therefore, by the 
War in Shanghai — as an eminent strategist has declared. 
Will CJiina be able to survive thi.s blood bath ? If 
Canton remain.s open for supplies of armaments and the 
loss in revenue clue to the fighting in Shanghai is not too 
serious — China may. perhaps, keep going sufficiently 
long to he able to endanger the social and economic 
stability of Japan. As against this consideration is the 
fact that the Japanese Navy Js attempting a blockade of 
the Chinese ports and further, that there is a war fever 
among the Japanese people and there does not seem to 
be any difference between the aims of the military and 
the civilians in Island Empire. 

China has appealed once again to the League of 
Nations, as she did in 1931. But what is the value of 
this moribund League in such an emergency ? World 
opinion is, of course, on the side of China — but world- 
opinion is not of much value when pitted against machine- 
guns. The outlook for China is gloomy indeed. The 
mellow view that time is on China’s side is not correct 
any longer. To-day China is fighting against time. God 
grant that she may succeed. . • 



Japan has done great things for herself and for Asia. 
Her reawakening at tlie dawn of the present century sent 
a thrill throughout our Continent. Japan has shattered 
the white man’s prestige in the Far East and has put all 
the Western imperialist powers on the defensive — not 
only in the military but also in the economic spheres. She 
is extremely sen-sitive — and. rightly so — about her self- 
respect as an Asiatic race. She is determined to drive 
out the Western Powers from the Far East. But could 
not all this have been achieved without Imperialism, 
without dismembering the Chinese Republic, without 
humiliating another proud, cultured and ancient race ? 
No, with all our admiration for Japan, where such 
admiration is due, our whole heart goes to China in her 
hour of trial. China must still live — for her own sake and 
for humanity. Out of the ashes of the conflict she will 
once again rise phoenix-like as she has so often done in 
the past. 

Let us learn the lessons of this Far-Eastern Con- 
flict. Standing at the threshold of a new era, let India 
resolve to aspire after national self-fulfilment in every 
direction — ^but not at the expense of other nations and 
not through the hloody path of self-aggrandisement and 
imperialism. 


September 19, 1937’. 



VI 

THE FUTURE OF EUROPE 

It is customary in modern Politics to classify the 
different nations as the ' Haves ’ and ‘ Have-nots.’ The 
‘ Haves ’ are those, like Great Britain and France, that 
have profited as a result of the Treaties of Versailles, 
Trianon and Neuilly, following the Great War, The 
‘ Have-nots ’ are those that have lost territory under 
some of these treaties or have specific grievances against 
their provisions. In Europe, Great Britain, France as 
well as the succession states that have been carved out of 
the former Austro-Hungarian Empire are among the 
‘ Haves.’ On the other hand, Germany, Italy, Hungary 
Austria and Bulgaria are among the ‘Have-nots,’ Though 
Russia lost much of her territory as a result of the last 
War, she is now interested in maintaining the status quo 
and is therefore classified among the ‘ Haves.’ And 
though Italy acquired territory from the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire at the end of the War, she is nevertheless 
regarded as a ‘ Have-not ’ because she was expecting a 
greater share of the spoils of war. Italy was cajoled into 
joining the Allies in 1915 by the terms of the Secret Pact 
of London, wherein Britain and France promised her 
several things including the Dalmatian Coast which later 
on was assigned by the Peace Conference to Jugoslavia. 
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(called in the Peace Treaty the kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes). 

Though Austria should be one of the principal 
‘ Have-nots,’ she seems to have resigned hereself to her 
fate and does not cherish any irredentist dreams. 
Austria is therefore no longer an explosive force. The 
Government Party, led by Chancellor Schuschnigg, which 
has the backing of the Catholic Church and a section of 
the peasantry, is interested in maintaining the integrity 
of Austria’s present frontiers. The younger generation 
who do think and dream of a change, look forward to an 
‘ Anschluss ’ or Union with Germany, Occasionally one 
hears that the Government Party is thinking of reverting 
to the monarchical from of Government with Archduke 
Otto as Emperor. Though Austira is not herself an ex- 
plosive force, she is unwitting unwrittingly a disturbing 
factor, inasmuch as Germany W'ants to annex her, while 
France and Italy want to preserve her independence. 
And behind both these parties, moves the youthful and 
sinister figure of Archduke Otto, who from his Belgian 
retreat, plots and schemes for the throne of his ancestors. 

Of the the other ‘ Have-nots,’ Bulgaria is the quiet- 
est. She lost territory to all her neighbours (Roumania, 
Greece and Servia — ^now Jugoslavia) as a result of the 
Balkan War of 1912 and the Great War as well. But 
she nurses her grievances in secret and sighs for better 
days, though she feels helpless within a ring of hostile 
powers. Hungary is more active, so far as propaganda 
goes. - Her protagonists roam all over Europe and 



endeavour to canvass support among the Big Powers for 
revision of ller frontiers. From the military point of 
view, Hungary is not an important factor today, having 
lost more than half of her former territory and popula- 
tion to Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia (formerly Servia) 
and Roumania. 

Till recently, Soviet Russia Would have been re- 
garded an as explosive force of gigantic proportions, 
busy in stirring up revolution all over the world. But 
such is not the case today. After the death of Lenin 
and the elimination of Trotsky, Soviet Russia under the 
guidance of Stalin is .interested only in building up 
Socialism within the Soviet frontiers. The sudden insur- 
gence of Germany has helped to accentuate this tendency. 
Russia has therefore joined the League of Nations, which 
by the way is dominated by the capitalist powers, under 
/ slogan of ‘ Collective Security and Peace,’ is doing every- 
thing possible to prevent a disturbance of the status quo 
in Europe. 

The really explosive forces in Europe today are 
Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. Ranged against them 
are Britain, France and Soviet Russia. On the compli- 
cated chess-board of Europe interminable moves are 
going on and the scene is changing from day to day. 

Before the Great War, the status quo was preserved 
by maintaining the ‘ Balance of Power.’ The powers 
interested in preserving the status quo would have a 
secret alliance among themselves and would endeavour 



to play against one another the potentially hostile ones 
Tvho refused to join them. The League of Nations which 
was constituted in 1919 Svas meant to put an end to 
secret diplomacy and to the division of the world into 
rival groups of powers, which served to keep up the 
bogey of war. In its place, was introduced a new 
technique, whereby all nations were to be brought into 
the League and made jointly responsible for the main- 
tenance of ‘ Collective Security and Peace.’ Both the^ 
League of Nations and its new technique seem to have 
failed in their objectiv’c, because there are powers that 
do not feel interested in preserving the status quo and 
among them, Japan and Germany are no longer members 
of the League — while the most powerful factor in inter- 
national politics, the U. S. A., has never been a member. 

To understand the meaning and purpose behind 
the recent disturbances in Europe, one has to compre- 
hend the aims of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. Since 
Mussolini came to power in 1922, Italy has been think- 
ing aggressively of expansion — of a placeyn the sun — of 
a revival of the Roman Empire. But till January, 1935, 
Italy did not herself know which direction her policy 
of expansion should follow. She had grievances against 
Jugoslavia who had robbed her of the Dalamatian Coast. 
She was snarling at France who had taken the Italian 
Districts of Savoy and Nice and was in possession of 
Tunisia, in North Africa, with a large Italian population 
and of the Island of Corsica which belongs geographical- 
ly to Italy. She was hostile to imperialist Britain who 



was in control of Italian ‘ Malta’ and had French acquie- 
scence, converted the Mediterranean Sea into a British 
lake. Tlie tension between Italy and France was parti- 
cularly acute, With tlie result that both sides of the 
Franco-Italian frontier were heavily fortified and guard- 
ed, Then in 1933, the Nazi Colossus suddenly appeared 
on the scene and changed the whole aspect of England 
for support and alliance against the new danger. But 
Britain was non-committal. Perhaps in her heart of hearts 
she relished the idea of a cheek to French hegemony on 
the Continent. Perhaps she was simply following her 
traditional policy in international affairs. However, 
France was nettled and in annoyance, she turned to Italy 
and Soviet Russia. France wanted to withdraw her 
troops from the Italian frontier, and concentrate them 
against Germany and she wanted, further, an ally on 
Germany’s Eastern flank. Thus there came into exis- 
tence the Laval-Mussolini Pact and the Franco-Soviet 
Pact. 

The LaVttl-Mussolini Pact in January, 1935, decided 
for Italy the direction of her future e.xpansion. Italy 
squared up her differences with France and gave up 
territorial ambitions in Europe. In return France 
agreed to give her a free hand in Africa. The result 
was the rape of Abyssinia. 

After the conquest of Abyssinia, Mussolini made a 
speech ifi which he declared to the world that Italy had 
now become a ‘ satisfied ’ power. The anne,xation of 
Abyssinia had been regarded by Britain as an encroach- 
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ment on her iireserves in Africa and the speech appeared 

as a pointer in the direction of the renewal of ah A'hglo- 

Italian friendship. That expectation was not fulfilled 

however. Thoiigh Britain had at first challenged Italy 
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over the Abyssinian question and then beaten a quick 
retreat before the bluff and swagger of Mussolini — she 
had not forgotten the humiliation. In order to repair 
the damage done to her prestige among the Mediter- 
ranean and Near Eastern nations — she set about streng- 
tliening her naval and aerial bases in the Mediterranean. 
The first Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Samuel Hoare, went 
on a tour of inspection in the Mediterranean and conclud- 
ed it with a public declaration that Britain would not 
withdraw from that zone. Other Cabinet ministers, 
like Anthony Eden, also made pronouncements to the 
effect that the Mediterranean was Britain’s life line — that 
it was not merely a short cut, but a main arterial road. 

It is this. determination on the part of Britain to main- 
tain her position in the Mediterranean and to strengthen 
it further which has irritated and antagonised Italy — for 
Italy is equally determined to increase her influence in 
the Mediterranean through the expansion of her Navy 
and Air Force and this could take place only at the 
expense of Britain. It should therefore be clear that 
the present Anglo-Italian tension is not a product of II 
Duce’s ill humour nor is it a passing phase. It will 
continue until the question of the future hegemony 
over the Mediterranean is finally solved through 
the voluntary withdrawal or defeat of one of the 



two rival powers. Fraternising letters may pass between 
Neville Chamberlain and Signor Mussolini, Ambassadors 
and Foreign Ministers may shake hands—but a political 
conflict born of objective factors and forces will continue, 
so long ns the causes remain, 

' Italy’s reply to Britain’s renewed interest in the 
Mediterranean is lier intervention in the Spanish Civil 
War. It would be puerile to think or suggest that Italy*^ 
has plumped for Franco because of her sympathy for the 
latter’s Fascist aims or her hatred of Communism. 
Political sympath}’’ .she would have for Franco in anj’casc 
but she is pouring out her blood and money for ' Franco 
primarily for strategic reasons. The same is true of 
Germany and whoever docs not realise this, understands 
nothing of the Spanish Civil War. 

In sptic of her progress in rearmament, Itaiy is no 
match for Britain. British rearmament throughout the 
world has made Italy’s position weaker since the end of 
the Abyssinian War. In any case, Britain through her 
control of Gibraltar and Suez can, in the event of a war 
with Italy, bottle up the Italian fleet and carry out an 
economic blockade which may prove disastrous to the 
latter, Italy has to import most of her raw materials 
like coal, iron, oil, wool, or cotton etc. and Iwo-lhirds 
of her sea-borne trade comes from the Atlantic, while 
eighty per cent of her imports come over the Mediter- 
ranean. Her coastline is long and vulnerable and she 
can maintain contact with her African possessions, 
Libya, Eritrea and Abyssinia only if she dominates the 
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Mediterranean. For all tl^cse reasons, an economic 
blockade combined with an attack from British naval 
stations, like Malta and Cyprus, can create havoc for 
Italy and even strangle her. Slie may retaliate by 
attacking British possessions in the Mediterranean or 
British trade passing through that sea, but she can 
neither attack Britain nor touch Britain's sources of 
raw materials and food which lie outside the ^Icditcr- 
ranean zone. Thus, matched against Britain in war, 
Italy is virtually helpless and can play a primarily de- 
fensive role. .-Viid ns long ns Spain remains friendly to 
Britain, or even neutral, Italy's helplessness will remain 
unrelieved. Onlj’ with the help of Spain can Italy 
escape from her fatal strategic position. With Spain 
under her control, Italy could take the offensive against 
Britain. She could destroy Gibraltar and menace both 
the trade routes of Britain— the Mediterranean route 
and the Cape route. What is more, she could get over 
the blockade by using the land routes over Spain in 
order to bring imports from the Atlantic side. As the 
advent of Air Force more than compensated Italy for 
the weakness of her navy, viz-a-vi$ Great Britain, 
during the Abyssinian campaign, so the control of Spain, 
or even a foothold in Spanish territory, would enable 
her to convert her present, fatally weak and defensive 
position into a strong offensive one, • in the event of- a 
future war. 

Thus Italy is fighting Great Britain, She is helping 
Franco in order to get a foothold in Spainish territory. 



After considering these - strategic factors, one need 
not be surprised that Italy is so greatly interested in 
Franco’s success. Rather, it is surprising that _there 
should be people in England who sympathise with 
Franco and the rebels. As Captain Liddell Hart, the 
well-known British strategist says in ’Europe in Arms : 

“ Strategically, the danger (to British interests) is so obvious 
that it is difficult to understand the eagerness with which some of 
the most avowedly patriotic section of tha British public ‘have 
desired the rebels’ success.” • 

This is probably a case of political prejudice {viz,, 
hatred of the Socialists and Communists) overriding the 
dictates of self-interest. 

Notwithstanding all that I have just said, it has to 
be pointed out that Italy today is on the whole a satis- 
fied power. She resents British superemaey in the 
Mediterranean and she thinks that, as in days of yore, 
the ;\Iediterranean should be a Roman Jake. But she 
* will not go to any extreme in her conflict with Great 
Britain. Intervention in the Spanish Civil War is all 
right for her, because she knows full well that none of 
the big Powers 4s yet ready for an International War. 
Mussolini is far too shrewd a politician to stake his 
position or the position of his country in a risky adven- 
ture in the near or distant future. Therefore, we may 
rest assured that Italy will not take the offensive in 
disturbing the peace of Europe — nor will she enter into 
a war unless she is pretty sure of victory. 

But Germany under Hitler is an incalculable factor. 
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despite the sober and cautious policy of the Reichswehr, 
the German Army. Nazi Germany has been dreaming 
dreams which can be fulfilled only through the arbitra- 
ment of war. Moreover, the economic crisis whithin 
Germany has been growing so acute that many obser- 
vers opine that the daj’ is not far off when she may 
have to launch on a war abroad, in order to stave off 
discontent at home. To understand the future of 
Germany, we shall have to probe a little deeper. 

Since tiie Great War there has been a French 
hegemony on the Continent. Not content with crush- 
ing Germany, France erected a diplomatic wall around 
Germany through alliances with Poland and with the 
IJttle Entente — the succession states, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia and Roumania. She followed this up by 
establishing cordial relations with Turkey which was 
formerly ■within the German orbit of influence. Germany 
looked on helplessly while she was thus diplomatically 
isolated from the civilized world. Her only reply to this 
policy of encirclement was the Treaty of Repallo with 
Soviet Russia. 

French hegemony in post-war Europe has been 
anathema to Germany whose influence on the Continent 
had been paramount since the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870, resulting in the ignominious defeat of. France. 
Since then, Germany had been expanding in several 
directions. Outside Europe she went in for colonial 
expansion. In the sphere of trade she bid fair to be 


a rival to Great Britain and the U. S, A. She built n 
powerful navy which was looked upon with suspicion 
by Britain, She brought Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey 
within her sphere of influence and planned the Berlin- 
Baghdad Railway which was regarded as a thrust at 
Britain’s Eastern possessions. But the war' smashed 
all these achievements and aspirations and for a decade 
Germany lay in the slough of despair, wliile her thinkers 
began to philosophise about the decline of the West 
and Spengler wrote his TJniergang des Abend-Landes. 
Then came the new awakening through the emergence 
of the Nationalist-Socialist or Nazi Party. 

The political doctrine of the Nazi Party can be 
summed up in one phrase — ‘Drang natch Osfen or, 
‘ Drive to the East.’ The doctrine was first propounded 
by Muller von den Bruck in his book, Das dritte Eeich, 
or ‘ the Third Empire. ’ He did not live to see the 
estabhsliment of the third Reich under Hitler in 1983. 
for he committed suicide in 1925 in a fit of despair. 
His idea was, however, taken up by Hitler and 
amplified in his (Hitler’s) book Mein Kaiwpf, or “ 
Struggle, ” which he wrote in prison in 1923, The 
essence of the above doctrine is that Germany should 
give up the idea of being a naval or colonial power. 
She should remain a Continental Power and her expan- 
sion should take place on the Continent — towards the 
East. It was pre-War Germany’s greatest blunder to 
go in for colonial expansion and thereby come into 
conflict with Great Britain. 



The new social philosophy of the Nazis, as 
expounded by Hitler, advocates the purification and 
strengthening of the German race through elimination 
of Jewish influence and a return to the soil. “ Blut 
und Boden, ” or “ Blood and Soil, ” is the new slogan 
for the German people. In foreign policj^ the Nazis 
advocate the unification of all German-speaking peoples 
and the acquisition eastwards of more elbow-room for 
the prolifiic* German race. In practical politics, the 
above objectives amount to the annexation (1) of 
Austria, (2) of Mcmel which she has lost to Lithuania, 
(3) of Danzig which has been made a free city under 
the League of Nations. (4) of the German- speaking part 
of Czechoslovakia with a population of 3i millions, 
(5)_ of the Polish Corridor and the Silesian coal-fields 
which she has lost to Poland, {G^ of the grain-producing 
lands of Soviet Ukraine and (7) posssibly also of the 
German-speaking parts of Switzerland, Italian Tyrol 
and other adjoining countries. 

Since no country will oblige Germany by handing over 
any of the above territories, it goes without saying that 
she can realize her political objectives only through war 
and bloodshed. Germany herself is fully alive to this 
fact and that is why she has been rearming at a terrific 
rate on sea, land and air. Having repudiated the 
military' clauses of the Treaty of Versailles in March, 
1935: and having occupied the Rhineland in March, 
1936, Germany has recovered her self-respect and her 
full national' status as an independent State." '"HeT 


continued rearmanent under these circumslanccs can 
have but one meaning — viz., preparation for war. Her 
rearmanent has driven the last nail in the cofTin of 
international disarmament and in sheer panic the whole 
of Europe is now engaged in rearming. "When sucli 
frantic preparations for war are going on all round, the 
slightest incident may one day light on international 
conflagration. 

It now remains for us to consider to what extreme 
Germany will go in achieving her aim. At what stage 
will she go in for war and •with wliom ? 

Political prophecy is always a difficult job — but one 
thing is certain. Germany has not forgotten the 
lessons of' her last defeat. Hers w’as not a military 
defeat, but an cnonomic one. And it was the. British 
Na'vy which' was primarily responsible for starvifig her 
to submission. It is therefore certain that Germany 
will not enter into a war if she knows that Britain will 
be against her. In 1914, Germany foolishly enough did 
not believe till the last moment that Britain would 
take up the gauntlet on behalf of Belgium and France. 
It is now generally admitted by historians that if 
Britain had made her intentions kno'vv'n to Germany 
beforehand, the latter would probably have kept aloof 
from the Austro-Serbian conflict and thereby averted— 
or at least postponed^ — the World War. 

Thougli in his book. Mein Kampf, Hitler asked 
for. a final show,rdown with , France, . Germanyls^foreigu 



policy, has been modified since the Nazis assumed the 
reins of offiee. Germany no longer wants to get back 
Alsace-Lorraine from France or Eupen-Malmady from 
Belgium. In other words. Germany does not demand a 
revision of the frontiers in Western Europe. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. Germany knows quite well 
that an attaek on France or Belgium or Hoilland will 
bring Britain into the arena at once and there would 
probably be a repetition of the last war, Germany has 
therefore been continually offering to sign a Western 
Pact which would guarantee the status quo in Western 
Europe. For a large number of British politicians this 
offer is a tempting one, because it removes once for all 
any possible threat to British interests. Germany while 
making this offer has been striving hard to drive a 
bargain at the international counter, her demand being 
that Britain and France should cease to interest them- 
selves in Central and Eastern Europe so that Germany 
may have a free hand in rearranging the map of that 
part of the world, 

Germany is now preparing in threo directions. 
Firstly, she is going in for an all-round rearmament. 
Secondly, she is trying to make herself self-sufficient as 
regards the supply of food and basic raw-materials. 
(This is provision against a future economic blockade). 
This work was started last jmar in accordance with 
Germany’s Four-year Plan. Thirdly, she is trying to 
persuade the Western Powers to agree to neutrality in 
the event of a war in Central or Eastern- Europe. - Until 



all these preparatiotn are complete, it is extremely 
doubtful if Germany will voluntarily / launch on a 
■war. 

To win over Britain to an attitude of neutrality, 
Germany has launched on a large-scale propaganda in 
that country and she has already attained a fair 
measure of success. In this effort, Germany has 
exploited the general hatred of Communism which can 
be found among the richer and middle classes in Britain. 
The Franco-Soviet Pact has come handy and the Nazis 
continually emphasise that for Britain to be tied up j 
with France means fighting a war in Eastern Europe on 
the side of Soviet Russia, though Britain has no 
interests in that zone. Alongside of this, the Nazis 
pledge themselves not to harm British interests in any 
"larter of the globe. As a result of this endeavour, . 
is an influential pro-Nazi group in Great Britain — 
supporters in the House of Lords, in the City of 
>hdon and generally among the ruling classes and the 
fighting forces. There are supporters even among the 
Labourites, though they are attracted by different 
reasons. It is generally believed that Montagu Norman, 
Governor of the Bank of England, Premier Nevile 
Chamberlain and Sir Robert Vanisttart, the strong man 
in the Foreign Office, are all pro-Nazi, It is even 
averred that Nevile Chamberlain has inherited his, pro- 
German attitude from hi.s father, Joseph Chamberlain, 
who more than forty years ago wanted to enter into an 
alliance with- Germany. 



) 

, It is too early to say If Britain’s foreign policy will 
ultimately follow a straight line or if it will continue to 
wobble, as it has often done in the past. At the present 
moment, ’British public opinion is terribly confused. 
Firstly, there is the pro-Nazi group, referred to above, 
who want a Western pact and no commitments in 
Central and Eastern Europe. Secondly, there is the 
anti-German Conservative Party represented by 
Winston Churchill who arc distrustful of tlie Nazis and 
apprehend that when Germany is once supreme in 
Europe, she will challenge British interests abroad. 
They point out in this connection that Britain has 
nothing to fear from France and that outside Europe, 
British and French colonial interests are everywhere 
bound up together. Thirdly, there are the Socialists 
and Communists who on ideological grounds are 
anti-German and pro-Frcnch in their general 
attitude. 

In the midst of this confusion, the British Foreign 
Office, despite Anthony Eden, is following a deffinte 
policy u/::., to persuade France to give up her interests 
in Central and Eastern Europe. The aim of Vanisttart’s 
policy is to force Germany to be and to remain a 
European Continental Power. That is why Britain has 
acquiesced in German rearmanent, made the Naval 
Agreement with Germany in June, 1935, advised France 
to ignore German military occupation of the Rhineland 
in March, 1936, warned France not to help the Spanish 
Goveminent ’though she was" clearly 'entitled "to do so 
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under International Law. It is further alleged by those 
who are in a position to know diplomatic secrets that 
the British Foreign Office encouraged Poland in 1933 
to come to terms with the Nazi Government. (The 
German-Polish Non-Aggression Pact was adopted the 
next year). It also encourged Belgium to break the 
alliance with France and return to neutrality and 
Jugoslavia to make friends with Italy and Germany, 
against the advice of France. It further encouraged 
the pro-Nazi Henlein Party in Czecho.sloyakia and 
intrigued for breaking, or at least slackening, the bonds 
of the Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and 
Roumania) and of the Balkan Entente (Jugoslaxda, 
Roumania, Greece and Turkey) which are under French 
influence. 

, 4 

It would not be improper to conlude from the above 
facts that the British Foreign Office has been secretly 
working contra France, at least in Europe, and French 
hegemony on the Continent is distasteful to Whitehall. 
Perhaps because of this, French politicians of the right 
were greatly annoyed with Great Britain and Laval 
. proceeded to make alliances with Italy and Soviet 
Russia, independently of Britain. In fact, Laval’s 
foreign policy might, from one point of view, be regard- 
ed as anti-British. But French politicians of the left 
follow blindly the policy of the British Foreign Office, 
believing that France and Britain should hold together 
through thick and thin. 

At present the- German Foreign Office is playing an 



npprcisivc role, while France is busy trying to counter- 
net the former’s moves and activities. Outside Britain, 
the Nazis have been remarkably successful in Belgium. 
A pro-Nazi Parly (the Bexisls) has come into cxistance 
in Belgium and N.azi propaganda is active among the 
Flemish speaking people of Belgium. The Belgium 
Government has broken away from the alliance with 
France and will in future adopt an altitude of neutrality 
in the event of war in Central or Eastern Europe. The 
treaty of Bapallo with .Soviet Russia has 'virtually 
lapsed since the Nazis came to power in lO.'t.'t, but as if 
to compensate Germany for that, the Nazi Government 
entered into a Non-Aggression pact with Poland. Tliis 
Pact served to undermine greatly French influence in 
Poland. Last year, France made gigantic cfTorls to 
recover her influcnee in Poland and a number of visits 
took place on both sides. But it seems probable that 
the Franco-Polish Alliance will never become a living 
force again and that in future Poland will follow an 
independent foreign policy — that is, a policy of neutra- 
litj- in the event of a Franco-German or Russo-German 
conflict. 

In addition to the above activities, Germany is nov/ 
exceedingly busj' in trv-ing to weaken France by 
slackening the bonds of the Little Entente and Balkan 
Entente and by getting a foothold in Spanish territory. 
With the help of several alliances and friendly con- 
tacts, the position of France today is exceedingly strong 
and as long as this position continues, she will never 



agree to witlidraw her interest in Central and Eastern 
Europe. She will continue to insist — as Litvinov, the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, also does — that peace is indi- 
visible and that there should he one European Pact to 
guarantee collective security to all the states under 
the aegis of the League of Nations. Failing this, 
besides the Western Pact, there should be another Pact 
to guarantee peace in Central and Eastern Europe. 
To this, Germany does not agree and .will not 
agree. 

France has fortified herself with military alliances 
with Czechoslovakia and Soviet Russia. The two latter 
powers have also a military alliancebetween themselves. 
Consequently, these three powers will always be found 
together in the event of an international emergency. 
Czechoslovakia has an understanding with the other 
Little Entente powers, Jugoslavia and Roumania. And 
Jugoslgvia and Roumania have an understanding with 
Greece and Turkej’’ through the Balkan Entente. 
Germany hopes that by weaning away Jugoslavia and 
Roumania, she will isolate Czechoslovakia in Central 
Europe — for help from Russia can reach Czechoslovakia 
only through Roumania or through Poland. Poland is no 
longer a problem to Germany because of the non-aggres- 
sion pact. Germany is trying to- bring Austria-under 
her influence through the instrumentaility of .Italy. 
Through Britain, she is trying to persuade France that, 
as military factor, Soviet Russia is not of much 
consequence and that France should give the go-by to 
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of 1870. Her population is stationary and is about two- 
t urds of that of Germany, whose population is still 
growing. Consequently, France has a genuine horror 
of German invasion, while Britain has not, as long as 
the German Navy keeps to the prescribed limits of the 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement, To crown ever 3 ’’thing, 
there is in Prance, a deep distrust of German aims and 
aspirations which has been aeeenluated by violent 
denunciations of France in Hitler’s book, Mein Kampf. 
As a Writer has put it succinctly, in France tlie right 
hates Germany, the left hates Hitler. In these 
circumstances, it is extremely doubtful if France will 
ever give up her allies and alliances in Central and 
Eastern Europe as long ns the violenlly nationalistic 
Nazi Party remains in power. 


The issue of the Spanish* Civil War is hanging in 
the balance and it is too earlj*^ to say how far German 
diplomacy will succeed there. But in Central and 
- Eastern Europe it has made considerable headway. In 
Bouniania, the King and the Cabinet are, on the whole, 
pro-German and the Francophile ex-Foreign minister, 
Titulescu, has lost considerable influence. There is an 


anti-Semitic pro-Nazi Partj-, the Iron Guard, led by 
Codreanu, which is behind the Government. In 
Jugoslavia, the Premier Stoyadinovitch is pro-Nazi, as 
also his Government, while the royal family is under 
British influence. In Greece, the Premier, General 
Metaxas, who has made himself the Dictator, is un- 
doubtedly under German influence. And Greece is 
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iniinn tant to Gorman)*, • because should the Russian 
Fleet in flic Black Sea enter the Mediterranean through 
the Dardanelles, it could be attacked from a base in the 
(Jrccian Islands. Then Hungary and Bulgaria, being 
‘ Have-not ’ jiowcrs, arc expected to line up with Germ- 
any. if they see any chance of having their national 
grievances redressed thereby. Thus it appears that 
Germany has stolen a march over France throughout 
the Balkan Peninsula and she has been throwing out 
commercial baits in profusion. 

But in international politics there is no finality. , 
France is following on the heels of Germany everywhere. 
It is difiiculf. to predict how long the Governments of 
ofMelaxasin Greece or Stoyadinovilch in Jugoslavia 
will last. 'I’hc pro-French party in Roumania, though 
out of power for the time being, is not negligible and 
the Brdlcan tcmiicramcnt is proverbially changeable. 
.Moreover, Germany finds pitted against herself, one of 
the finest diplomats of modern Europe, President 
Eduard Bones of Czechoslovakia. 

The .scene is changing from day to day and politi- 
cal forecasts arc anything but easy. One thing is certain. 
If war comes, it will come os the result of a German 
ch.allenge to the slatm quo in Central and Eastern 
Europe. But will it come ? The answer rests primarily 
with Britain. Germany will not repeat the errors of 
1914 and will not go into a war, if she knows that 
Britain will be against her. She might be trapped into 
it as she was in 1914, thinking that Britain would keep 
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out of it. If France and Britain agree to be neutral in 
a conflict in Central or Eastern Europe, war will break 
out in Europe, as sure as the sun rises in the East, the 
moment Germany is ready for it. Even if France lines 
up with Soviet Russia, with Britain remaining neutral, 
there may be war, though the upshot of it will be 
doubtful. 

At the present moment, two scenes* need watching 
— Spain and the-Balkans. If Franco wins, it will be a 
victory for Italy and Germany and will mean the end 
of .British hegemony in the Mediterranean and dark 
days ahead of France, if war should break out on the 
Continent. In the Balkans, if Germany succeeds in 
isolating Jugoslavia and Roumania from Czechoslovakia, 
she will in the event of war, be able to occupy Prague 
in six hours and overrun Czechoslovakia within a few 
days. But the bigger problem will remain — Russia. 
The Russian Colossus has often proved to be an engiina. 
It baffled Napoleon — the conqueror of Europe. Will it 
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IMPRESSIONS OF VIENNA 
Siihlias liiisrs Lrilcrfrnm Vienna. ' May 23, 1933. 

'* Since I wrote Insl week, tlierc 1ms been a slight 
improvement in the condition of Mr. V. J. Patel. lie 
is still very weak. Attempts to move about have aggrava- 
ted his condition, so that he has been ordered eomplcte 
rest. He will have to remain in a sanatorium in Vienna 
for some lime yet, after whicli he may bo going to some 
watering place in Czechoslovakia. The pain is less acute 
than before, tliougli it comes on regularly. I am able 
to bike walks now. The Britisli Government Imve at 
last allowed me to go to Germany so that I nmy undergo 
treatment at a sanatorium in the Black Forest as recom- 
mended by BoIj Neumdun. I shall, however, sUiy in 
Vcinna for a few weeks till I feel somewhat stronger than 
now. Last week Vienna celebrated the 25th Anniver- 
sary of the Victory over the Turks, In 1C83, the Turks, 
who had overrun the whole of Europe were for the first 
time stopped near Vienna. That proved the turning 
point in thc_onward march of the Turks and they could 
not make any further advance. The Austrian Fascists 
and the German Fascists both wanted to celebrate this 
event, the former being the supporters of the Government 
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and the latter their opponents. Some leader of the Nazi 
movement in Germany came to V^ienna to lake part in 
the anniversay function but the Government prohibited 
processions through the Town on the occasion. The 
German Leaders were politely told on behalf of the 
Austrian Government that their visit to Vienna was not 
welcome. The Nazis were however, allowed to hold a 
meeting on the 13th May. The next as a contrast to the 
'■'"azi celebration, the Heim Wehr, h.id their celebration. 
)rty thousand men from all parts of Austria arrived 
Vienna in special trains to take part in the meeting 
id the procession that had been announced. They 
sembled at Schon-brunu, the former summer palace of 
e Emperor, and from there they marched into the 
)wn. Forty thousand men in the uniform of the Heim 
'ehr Party took 2^ hours to march past. At the end 
the march, a mammoth meeting was held, which was 
(dressed by Leaders of the Heim Wehr volunteers, and 
e Prime Minister Chancellor Dr. Dalfuss. The National 
)cialists tried a counter-demonstration when the Heim 
'ehr were marching by — by shouting “ Hcil Hitler ” in 
ply to the shouts of “ Heil Starhemburg ” which were 
ised by the supporters of the Heim Wehr. But the 
ational Socialists (Nazis) were dispersed by the police, 
id many arrests were made. 

‘ From the incidents of the 13th and 14th May, it 
ems as if the present Government supported by the 
dm Wehr Party intend to fight the National - Socialists 
^Nazis). The Heim Wehr demonstration, while celebrat- 



ing the victory of the Viennese ovei’ the Turks — inciden- 
tally showed the public that the present Government are 
not weak, but they have their “ Storm Troops ” in the 
Heim Wchr Volunteers. 

What will the present tension in Austria ultimately 
lead to ? The Heim Wehr objective is a restoration of 
the Ilapsburg iSfonarch^'’ in Austria. The Nazi objective 
is a union with Germany. It is said that the former have 
the moral support of Italy while the latter have the moral 
support of Germany. Between these two parties — the 
Social Democrats, who are the common enemy of both 
are playing a watching game. The Social Democrats 
represent over sixtj’^ percent of the electorate in Vienna, 
but their following is less strong in the country. The 
Heim Wehr has a poor following in Vienna itself, but a 
fairly good following in the country as a whole. The 
_ Nazis who as a party are the latest to arrive in The field 
are everywhere increasing their following particularly 
after'the victory of Hitler in Germany. They claim that 
if there is an election today they will increase their 
strength considerably and may become the largest single • 
party. But it is difficult to be correct in one’s estimate 
in the present uncertain state of things. The social 
Democrats on the other hand saj'^ that they will be able 
to maintain their present strength in tlie event, of an 
election, and that any gains the Nazis may make, will be 
at the expense of other parties. The fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi has been causing anxiety to all - Indians , abroad. 
The latest news goes to show that he has beep, .standing 
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the strain of the fast fairly well on the whole. '\Ve hope, 
and pray that till the end, he will stand the ordeal w’c 1, 
and that there will not be any permanent injury to his 
iicalth. Thanks to the Municipal Authorities, during 
the last fortnight, I have had the opportunity of visiting 
some of the Municipal institutions that have been set up 
in Vienna during the last twelve years under the inspira- 
tion of the Social Democratic party. They have been 
endeavouring to convert the Municipality into a poor 
Man’s Corporation by taxing luxuries, amusements, etc,, 
and without incurring loans, as is done elsewhere, they 
have provided housing .‘iccommodation for two hundred 
thousand people. Besides this, the}' have done wonder- 
ful work for medical relief, education, children’s welfare, 
and health of population. Most of the public utilities 
in Vienna like electricity, gas, etc., are municipalised. 
Here you see socialism in practice and it is an object 
lesson to all those wlio are interested in civic problems 
and in Municipal progress. 


Apart from Municipal endeavour, the efforts made 
by private initiative on co-operative lin^s to improve 
• the amenities of life are note-worthy. The other day' I 
was invited to a flower-show organised by the “ Small 
Gardeners AssociatiDH,” T was surprised to see the 
progress made by the small gardners in rearing different 
kinds of flowers, which formerly, only the rich people ' 
could afford to rear. There was also a demonstration of 


different methods of decorating window-fronts etc., with 
creepers, and flowers 4n a way, which is within the' reach 


of the poor. ■ 
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The atlcmpt being made in this way to bring culture 
and beauty within the reach of the poor, is really praise- 
worthj’. I find from the papers that the ' relatives of 
those, who have been transported to the Andamans have 
organised an association for looking after the welfare of 
the transported prisoners. This is just as it should be. 
I have no doubt that the full weight of the public 
opinion will be behind an association of this kind ; 

Cmil Disobedience Movement 

“ I hope that the political workers in India will 
ponder seriously over the situation created by the 
suspension of the civil disobedience movement, and 
chalk out the lines of our future work. There is no doubt 
that the only alternative left to us is to rally together 
all the radical elements in Ihe country into a definite 
party with a definite programme and plan of action. 
There is no doubt that in the near future a great attempt 
will be made by all modrerate elements in the country 
to start an era of co-operation with the bureaucracy. 
In the face of this, if the radical elements do not organise 
themselves into a party, they will run the risk of being 
wiped out of existence. 

On the 19th April. I wrote to friends in India, 
drawing their attention to the necessity of organising an 
Indian Branch of the International Society of Authors, 
Journalists, etc., known popularly in Europe as the 
P. E. N. (Poets, Editors, Novelists etc.,) club. I am 
glad to read in the Indian papers of the 2nd and 3rd 
May that an Indian Branch of the P, E. N. club is going 
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to be started in India soon. This organisation serves to 
bring together the intellectuals of all lands, and is of 
great value in public life — both national and interna- 
tional, I was pained to find on reading the literature of 
this organisation that India was not represented on this 
organisation inspite of her contribution to world litera- 
ture in recent years — though our Poet Tagore had been 
made an Honorary member of the P.E.N, club in London. 
At present the annual Congress of the P. E. N. is being 
held in Scotland. I hope the Indian Branch of the P, E. 
N. Club will soon send an invitation requesting that the 
P. E. N. Congress in 1933 be held in India, I am sure 
this proposal will be supported by many countries in 
Europe, if Indians who arc known outside India, hack 
this invitation. 



vm 

A VISIT TO BERLIN 

Lcilcr from Vchvun. J2“J-U'S 

This morning I read the following note in the 
“ London Times ” of the lOLh April sent iiy the Delhi 
correspondent of the ‘ Times ’ on the 9th April. “ The 
newspapers give prominence to a statement, which Mr. 
Gandhi is supposed to have made to the Viceroy, and 
which v,-as first quoted in the ‘ Bombay Chronicle ’ In 
it Mr. Gandhi is reported as saying, “ If peaceful condi- 
tion for the evolution of independence were possible, I 
would use influence with my friends of the Congress 
to ask them to agree to a suspension of strife and to the 
operation after examination of the Provincial constitution.s 
as in my opinion, they may be truer test of the real 
transference of power.’’ 

Nothing is known in Government circles in Delhi 
of anv such statement having been made by Mr. Gandhi 
to the Viceroy. ‘‘ I hope that the news published above 
is not correct ; for there is no possibility that in the 
immediate future the British Cabinet or the British 
parliament will concede the national demands of India, 
Throushout the world, forces of reaction and of conserva- 
tion are now getting the upper hand, and this w/H 
continue for some time. 



Europe is today passing through an- unsettled condi- 
tion, both economically, and politically. On the one 
hand, there is the economic crisis, which has hit hard 
practically every country in the world. On the other 
hand, there are political factors, largely the result 
of the Treaty of Versailles, which arc contributing to 
the genera] unrest, and unstability. Smaller nations in 
the Middle and Eastern Europe are suffering from this 
double shock more than the bigger nations. In Austria, 
for example, there is the. economic crisis. Then (here is 
the uolitical crisis, because of tlie tug of war between 
different parties. The present Government of the 
Austrian Federal republic is supported by the Christian 
party, the Agrarian party, and the l/a'/fi IFe/ir (or 
Austrian Fascist Party). Ne^'crtheless, the biggest party 
is the Social Democratic party who are out of power in 
the Federal Government. The Nazi party arc growing 
in influence since Hitler came into power in Germany, 
and tliej' are looking forward to the union between 
Germany and Austria. The Austrian Fascist Party 
(Heim-Wehr) on the other hand would like to see 
the restoration of Hapsburg Monarcli.y in Austria. 
In this tangle of parties and conflict of policies who 
can tell what is going to happen in the near or 
distant future ? 

A few days ago, an artist from Ceylon Mr. Surya 
Sena gave a demonstration of Singhalese and Indian 
music in Viennia. . Mr, Sena was acconipanised by his 
wife, who is also an excellent musician.. The performance 
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was enjoyed and appreciated by the Viennese public A 
few days later, the Ilindusthan Academis Association of 
Viennia were at home to Mr. and JIrs. Sena and a num- 
ber of distinguished Viennese ladies and gentlemen like 
Mr. and Mrs. Rene Fulop Miller and Dr. David Bach were 
invited on the occasion. further demonstration was 
given by the artists, and a pleasant evening was spent on 
I lie ocecsion. 

( 2 ) 

Impressions of Berlin 

“ In connection with my visit to Berlin and recep- 
tion by tlic i\Iayor (Ober burger mcister) of that city, T 
feel it my duty to communicate to you and the corpora- 
tion what I was able to sec of the .Municipal administra- 
tion there. 

Though Berlin is situated on a flat country, and is 
therefore denied the panoramic advantages of Viennia, 
and Prague, it is compensated to some e.xtcnt by being 
supplied with beautiful lakes, which have been fully 
utilized for bathing, rowing, and other sports. As a city 
it is by common consent one of the cleanest, and 
(probably the cleanest) in Europe, — and this has been, 
possible only because the citizens heartily co-operate with 
the civil authorities by observing the rules of cleanliness. 
Though the pqpulation is over four and nearly five 
millions, there is not much congestion as W’ould be 
naturally expected. This is because the city is a cbm-’ 
paratively modern one, and at the time of planning, it- 
was spr<^d.. out oyer a large area. ,,,In yie\y, • of,,the .large, 



population of the city, the supply of such amenities as 
water, gas, and electricity is made not from station, but 
from several stations in different parts of the city. Public 
utilities, including transport services are owned and 
managed by the municipality. 

“ From the point of vle\v of the problems of Calcutta 
I was specially interested in the work of four departments 
— namely, water, sewage, roads, and electricity. For 
water supply I found that the big lakes near Berlin had 
been tapped and in addition, they were using a lot of 
underground water obtained by pumping as we do in 
our tube-wells. I was told that there were in all 13 
water-supply stations in the city. Regarding Sewage 
disposal, I was interested to find that they did not have 
only one outlet for the city, but many. In big stations 
outside the city, treatment of sewage on modern lines 
including the activated sledge process, was going on. 
The efluent, as well as the sledge derived from treatment 
.were being made use for agricultural purpose. It was 
liiglily instructive to see how such a large city could 
dispose of its sewage without discharging into a river 
or the sea. From the sewage works, they were obtain- 
ing 8,000 cubic metres of gas every day. I was 
told they were getting methun gas CHI. Berlin ha.<; 
uptodate laboratories for experimenting with road 
surfaces. I w'as glad to visit some of them, and see the 
work going on there. After visiting the laboratories I 
went out to see some of the roads that had been recently 
made. I found that -they- were making mostly asphallcc! 
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surfaces on concrete beds. It was costipg them eleven 
marks (one mark, one rupee roughly) per square-metre 
for making the concrete bed, and the asphalt layer and 
this included the cost of repairs for five years. I also 
visited the public baths (particularly the public-bath in 
Warnses) and also the principal hospitale of the city. 
I was greatly interested to see the home for mentally 
defective boys and girls, and the home for cripples, 
and observed the uptodate method of looking after 
hnd educating them. 

For the supply of electricity there are atleast seven 
stations. I visited some of the biggest ones. In the 
boilers of the electricity, there are atleast seven stations. 
I visited some of the biggest ones. In the boilers of the 
electricity stations, they had not only stoker-firing but 
also coal-dust-firing and I was told that they were making 
use of coal-dust on a large .scale, as they found it 
to be advantageous. 

Altogether my visit was exceedingly interesting and 
instructive to me. It was very good of the mayor to 
make special arrangements enabling me to visit the 
different places. Von Hane was deputed to accompany 
nie. The Berlin Municipality, I was assured, will gladly 
help Calcutta in my civic problem, whenever they art- 
desired to do so. 



IMPRESSIONS OF EGYPT 

Tlierc are few cities so fascinating as Cairo, the 
capital of Modern Egypt. Nursed by the Nile and 
guarded by the towering Pyramids, this city with its 
pleasing climate, luxuriant vegetation, lovely streets and 
picturesque buildings, has an unceasing attraction for 
the foreigner. But how few of those who repeatedly 
pass in and out of the Suez canal have been to Cairo. 

Thanks to the arrangements made by the Lloyd 
Triestino Company, we could leave M, N, Victoria at 
Suez, drive by car to Cairo, spend a useful day there, and 
;atch the boat again at Port Said. B;^ 9 P. M., on the 
IGth January, 1935, we were at Suez. The ship anchored 
it a great distance from the shore and we had to cross 
)ver in a ferry. It was a moonlit night. The vast 
;xpanse of water was brightened by the rays of the 
lilvery moon. All around us were gleaming the lights of 
:he town of Suez and of Port Tewfik with their starry 
eflection dancing in the bosom of the sea. Passing the 
lustoms barrier, we got into the car which was to carry 
IS to Cairo. Soon the town was past and we were in 
he heart of the desert, rushing northwards. A companion 
>f ours was expecting some adventure at the hands of 
iesert Beduins, but he was disappointed. There was 



pence nil along the way — endless sand on both sides — 
tlie road running straight ahead and the pale moon 
shedding its lustre from the canopy of heaven. It. wa.s 
past midnight when we reached Cairo, In the .stillness 
of the night, the brilliantly-lighted streets of Cairo with 
their stately buildings looked enchanting. 

The ne.\t morning we m.ade our trip to the Pyramids. 
The air was cold and a biting wind was blowing as v,'c 
crossed the Nile and rushed to where the world-farnojs 
Pyramids were silhouetted against tlie morning sky. 
Soon we arrived at their foot and began to gaze upv^^ards. 
So these were the monuments of stone that had fired the 
imagination of c\'en a soldier like Napoleon, The 
Frencii Emperor had drawn up his troops ne,ar them and 
had stirred up their tired limbs by reminding them that 
5.000 years were looking down upon them. The appeal 
liad worked like magic and the 3Iamt-Iukes fiad been 
scattered like dust before the wind. Round the Pyramids 


we walked and in-and-out of the several exeavation.s, 
wondcrin" .-dl the time what the Pyramids had to teach 


us. Yes. we also could feel an inspiration. .Standing 
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riddle. Oiie massive work of stone, the searching eyes 
gazing at the rising sun — what idea did the Sphinx 
embodj' ? One of the guides ventured an explanation. 
The ancient Eg3"ptians worshipped tlie sun-god and the 
Sphinx was cither a symbol of the sun or a representa- 
tive of sun-worship. But who knew ? The soul that 
had built the Sphinx did not .speak and the riddle re- 
mained unsolved. A little bird was sitting motionless 
on the head of the Sphinx. “That is the soul of the 
Sphinx,” said a guide, to tickle our phantasy’, 
“ That comes every morning to greet him.” Looking 
more closely at the face of the Sphinx, we found that 
the nose had been blown off. That was another problem, 
we thought. But the guides were not to be daunted. 
“It was a cannon-ball of the Emperor Napoleon that 
did the havoc,” said one of them. Connecting Napoleon 
with the Pyramids, we were prepared to be convinced. 
But another guide protested. “ It was the Arab 
;y. iconoclasts who had done it,” said he, “ to spite the 
’ ancient Egyptians.” 

We left the Sphinx more puzzled than ever and 
turned to the Pyramids. “Do you want to elimb to 
the top of the Pyramids ?” asked one guide. “ There . is 
a man who can run up to the top and descend in eight 
minutes. Sir,” he continued. Thinking that it was, a 
further trick for emptying our pockets, we declined, 
saying that that did hot interest us. Instead, we sought 
to explore the interior of the biggest of the Pyramids. 
That was no difficult task. The narrow passage leading up 
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to the big hall in the heart the Pyramid was lighted with 
electricity. Onlj' our backs were aching at the time' we 
reached the hall — the effect of continuous bending while 
we were climbing the steps. The total height of the 
Pj^ramid was more than 450 feet and the hall was situated 
almost half-way. The mummies of the ancient kings 
used to be stored here, but the hall was now empty, the 
mummies having been removed to the museums. There 
was another and smaller hall to a lower level, where the 
mummies of the queens used to be stored. 

The Pyramids of Geza, where there is the Sphinx, 
are about nine miles from Cairo. There are nine Pyra- 
mids in all — three big and six small ones. The big ones 
arc in perfect condition — only the alabaster-coating 
having come off at many places. There is another group 
of Pyramids at a greater distance from Cairo, about 
twenty miles, near the ancient city of ^Memphis, and 
some statues of the ancient Egyptian kings are to be 
found there. 

No less interesting than the Pyramids is the Museum 
of Antiquities in Cairo which is a store-house of all the 
finds in different parts of Egypt. Within this Museum 
the most interesting section is that which contains the 
finds of the tomb of Tutankhamen at Luxor in U^er 
Egypt. It is not possible to do justice to them in the 
course of one or two visits. At every step, one is left 
Wondering at the high level of art and civilization which 
the ancient Egyptians attained at a period w'hich must be 
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at least as old as 2,000 B. C. The works of art look as 
fresh as if they had been constructed only yesterday and 
apart from the excellence of their workmanship, what 
simply appeals the imagination of man is, how they have 
been so effectively preserved as to defy the ravages of 
time. 

As compared with Egypt, India also can boast of a 
very ancient culture and civilization, but one must admit 
that we have not been able to preserve w'hat we con- 
structed, owing to our comparative inefficiency in the 
art of preservation. Jloreover, I do not think that we 
developed the material side of life — the arts and crafts — 
as much as the ancient Egyptians did. Our emphasis 
was not on civilization but on culture ; not on the 
material side of life but on the intellectual and spiritual. 
Therein, we had our advantages, as well as disadvantages. 
Owing to our superior thought pow'er, we could hold our 
own against invaders from outside, even when we were 
vanquished physically for the time being — and in course 
of time we could also absorb the outsider, while the 
ancient Egyptians went down before the Arab invaders 
and disappeared altogether. 

On the other hand, emphasis on the intellectual and 
spiritual side, caused us to neglect the development of 
scieiice and left us comparatively weak on the material 
and physical side of life. The glorious periods of our 
histor}' were,' when we were able to strike the golden 
mean between the demands of spirit and of matter, of 
the soul and of 'the body — and thereby progress 



simultaneously on both fronts. Owing to the inter-rela- 
tion between the soul and the body, the neglect of the 
body not only weakens a nation physically, but in the 
long run, weakens it spiritually as well. India at the 
present moment appears to be suffering not merely from 
physical weakness but from spiritual exhaustion as w'ell 
—the inevitable result of our neglecting one aspect of 
life. And if w'e are to come to our own once again, we 
have to advance simultaneously on both fronts. 

To return to our narrative. The morning excursions 
over, we devoted the afternoon to sight-seeing within the 
city, Cairo is full of mosques and tombs and much of 
ancient history lies embedded therein. Each mosque has 
its own beauty and its own story to tell. Sometimes, one 
is brought face to face with scenes of Biblical interest as 
well, but how far they are real, one cannot tell. For 
instance, inside the big Citadel (the old fort of Cairo) 
the guide showed me a very deep well which he said was 
the ■well of .Joseph. One of the most interesting spots in 
Cairo is the Citadel from where one can have a magnifi- 
cent view’ of the w’hole city. The palace of llohammad 
Ali, from w'here this ■view’ is obtained is unfortunately in 
a neglected condition now'. The guide show’ed us the 
room W'here Mohammad Ali is supposed to have invited 
the iilamelukes to dinner and afterwards taken them 
unaw’ares and massacred them, only one of the ^lamelukes 
escaping with Iris life. Outside this palace is the mosque 
of Mohmmad Ali Avhich fortunately is now being renovat- 
ed at considerable cost. The mosque of Sultan Hassan, 
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the Blue Mosque, the tomb of the i\Iamehxkes, the Al- 
Azhar University — are some of the other places of 
interest which draw the foreigner. 

Having seen something of old Egypt, our thoughts 
naturally turned to Modern Egypt, Modern Cairo was 
a fine city and one could not but admire it. But the 
modern palace of the king was by no means an imposing 
structure. Even the barracks of tlie British troops 
looked more attractive. Egypt, we were told, had a 
king but a rude reminder came when we eyed the 
Union Jack proudly floating in the wind on the top of 
the British barracks in the heart of the town and also in 
the Citadel. Independence indeed ! 

But what about the people of Modern Egypt ? I 
had heard of the Nationalist party of Egypt — called the 
Wafd Party which was once so brilliantly led by Syed 
Zaghlul Pasha of revered memory, who has left an able 
successor in Mustapha El-Nahas Paslia. A visit to Cairo 
would of course be meaningless without an interview 
with the great nationalist leader. The time at my dis- 
posal was short but I was lucky enough to have the 
desired interview. Mustapha El-Nahas Pasha was 
accompanied by two of his ablest colleagues, Mr. M. P, 
Nokrashy and ]\Ir, Makram Ebeid, when I met him. We 
had a very interesting talk. I was anxious to know 
something about Egypt at first hand — while they were 
anxious to know about India, I was glad to learn that 
under the Premiership of Nessim Pasha, the rule of 
ordinance had ended in Egypt. The nationalists could 
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once again breathe freely. On the 8lh and 9th January, 
1935, they liad a Congress of the Wafd Party in Cairo 
attended bj' over 30,000 people which had proved to be 
an unparalleled success. Elections to the Parliament 
were expected to be held shortly and Wafd Party was 
confident of sweeping the polls. Altogether, the situation 
looked very hopeful for the Nationalists and the leaders 
were in high spirits. 

Turning to India Mustapha El-Nahas Pasha first 
inquired about the health of Mahatma Gandhi. He said 
that when the ^Mahatma was returning to India in 1931, 
he had sent his Secretaiy to Port Said to invite him to 
Cairo and he had arranged a meeting in his own house of 
the prominent members of his party. But unfortunately 
the Mahatma could not come. Our talk next turned to 
the Hindu-Muslim question, and Mustapha condemned 
the action of those comraunalists, who were acting against 
the best interest of Indian Nationalism. He enquired 
one by one, as to who among the Muslim leaders were 
working with the Nationalist party and who were on the 
side of the Government. He said that in Egypt, the 
Sluslims had come to a perfect understanding with the 
Egyptian Christians (called Coopts) and both the com- 
munities were working hand-in-hand for the uplift of 
Egj’’pt. He hoped that before long samething would 
happen in India. In conclusion, I assured Mustapha 
that we Indians were following the fortunes of the 
Egyptian people with the greatest interest and our 
whole-hearted sympathy was with them in their struggle 
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for freedom. In return, he conve3"ed the warmest 
sympathy of the Egyptian people for the Indians in their 
National fight for freedom. 

After a busy day spent in Cairo, we left by train for 
Port Said to catch our boat there. In the train we had 
several Egyptian fellow-passengers and as some of them 
spoke English (French is, on the whole, more popular in 
Egypt than English) we soon fell into a conversation. We 
wanted to find out how the man in the street looked 
upon the nationalist Wafd ParW- One of the passengers 
—a Coopt who was a government servant, w'as at first 
chary of committing himself. But when he found that 
we were dependable, he became more frank. He spoke 
very highly of the Egyptian leaders and said, among 
other things, that all Egyptians, whether ^Muslims or 
Christians, wore the Tarboosh or Fez Cap, because it was 
the national head-dress of the Egyptian people, (till then 
I had always regarded the Fez Cap as a sj’^mbol of Islam). 

By 11 p. m. we were on board our ship. Within an 
hour she set sail. At the entrance to the Mediterranean 
sea, we passed the statue of the French Engineer, 
Lesseps who had constructed the Suez canal and we were 
soon on the high seas. The lights of Port Said grew 
dimmer and dimmer as the waves began to grow in 
volume. When morning dawned, the ship was rolling 
ind most of us were sick. 
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X 

MY IiNIPRESSIONS OF ABYSSINIA 

The Scerel of Abyssinia and Hs Lesson. 

The fntc of Abyssinia is now in the melting pot. 

~ Tlic outlook for her is exceedingly gloomy. But what- 
ever happens in that part of Africa, the lesson of 
Abyssinia will remain as a legacy for humanitj\ 

It is this that in the 20th centur}' a nation can hope 
to be free only if it is strong, from a physieal and 
military point of view, and is able to acquire all the 
knowledge which modern science can impart. 

The Orient has succumbed bit by bit to the physical 
encroachment of the Occident, because it has wrapt it- 
self up in self-complacency and lived in the divine 
contentment for some centuries and because it has 
refused to keep abreast of the march of human and 
scientific ]irogrcss, especially in the art of warfare. 
India and Burma along with other Oriental eountries, 
have suffered for this reason. Countries like Japan, 
Turkey, and Persia are still alive because they were 
able to modernize themselves in time. 

Like the rest of the Orient, Japan, too, at one time, 
wanted to live in peaceful isolation. But the booming 
of the American Cannon burst unon her ears as a micrhtv 



challenge. She would either have to enter the arena oi' 
world-economics and world-politics as a strong and 
modernized nation or go down before the West. She 
chose the former alternative, bestirred herself in time 
and during the space of 50 years, emerged as a strong 
and modernized nation. By the time that a serious 
challenge to her independent existence came from a 
Western power, she was prepared. And her timely 
preparation saved her. In this hard world, only the 
fittest can survive. 

Abyssinia is now a new problem. During the latter 
half of the 19th century, the Imperialist nations of 
Europe — Britian, France, and Italy — ’began to cast their 
eyes on her. All of them tried to grab that potentially 
rich country — but were baffled not only by the brave 
and warlike inhabitants but also by the mountainous 
and impassable nature of the country. One cannot for- 
get the abortive military exploits of Lord Napier of 
Magdala in Abyssinia (Magdala is situated in the heart 
of Abyssinia) or the over-throw of Europe or Theodore 
by the British in 1868. Failing to partition Abyssinia 
among themselves — as the rest of Africa had been 
partitioned — they took possession of all the surrounding 
tracts, cutting olf Abyssinia from the sea. Thus a refe- 
rence to the map will show that Abyssinia is surrounded 
by Sudan (British), Kenya (British) Italian Somaliland, 
British Somaliland, French Somaliland, and Eritrea 
(Italian). 

The liberation and unification of Italy took place in 



1801 — rather late in the day-while the unification of 
Germany took place in 1870. By that time the avail- 
able colonial world had been practically divided up by 
the other Imperialist European powers. Hence we find 
that among the Imperialist have-nots, are Italy, and 
Germany. Germany, under Bismark, looked forward to 
some territories in South-West Africa —while Italy cast 
eyes on Abyssinia and her surroundings. 

Italian penetration of Africa began in the eighties 
of the last century, when Ab 3 ’’ssinia was not unified. 
The Northern part was ruled over by Emperor John 
and the Southern part by Emperor Menelik, while some 
other parts were virtuallj’^ independent. The popula- 
tion of Abj’'ssinia at that time was anything but 
homogenous either from the ethnic or from the religious 
point of view. The death of Emperor John in 1889 
during a war with the Dervish rebels, paved the way 
for the unification of Abyssinia under Emperor Menelik. 
Menelik who was crowned as “ Negus Nagest” (King 
of Kings) was great as a soldier and as a statesman. 
Under his leadership the great fight with the Italians took 
place, culminating in the complete annihilation of the 
Italian forces at Adowa in 1896. Since then Adowa has 
been remembered by the Italians as a defeat which has 
to be avenged. 

Since 1896, Ab 3 >-ssinia has had a respite for nearly 
4() years. If she had been able to strengthen and 
modernize her - people within this period — as' the 
Japanese did, -then she would plobably have survived. 
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But she has unfortunately failed to do so and hence she 
is doomed. The fault docs not lie with the supreme 
rulers of Abyssinia, wlio have been partiotic, able and 
statesmanlike, but with the population. The present Em- 
peror, for example, has shown proofs of wonderful diplo- 
macy and statesmanship throughout the present crisis — 
such as one w'ould expect in a first class British politician. 
But dynastic and tribal jealousies unfortunately exist 
(the desertion of the Emperor’s son-in-law, who is a des- 
cendent of Emperor John, to the Italian which was 
announced in the press on the 12th Oct., is an e.xample 
of dynastic jealousy). The people arc mostly illiterate 
and slavery still exists as an insiitution. Last but not 
least, the glorious victory of Adowa has lulled the 
brave Abyssinians into a false sense of security. This 
sense of security will prove to be their min on the iicld 
of battle where they will realize only too late that the 
Italians of 103.> are not the Italians of 18!)C and that the 
art of warfare has advanced with rapid strides since they 
;Overthrcw the Italians at Adowa. 

Having failed to sjibjugatc Abyssinia by force of 
arms, the Imperialist powers commenced diplomatic 
iritrigjic from the beginning of this century. Tlic story ' 
is told by the Neze Leader of London in its issue of the 
2;frd August 1035 (to annotate this story I shall only add 
that Abyssinia was admitted into the League of Nations 
in September 1923, inspitc of the objection of the 
British Gevernment). 
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Partiiion Planned 

Before this Britisli had recognized Abyssinia as an 
Itjilian sphere of innuence, but the defeat of Italy was 
seized by Britian as an opportunity to state her own 
claim. In 1906, the three Imperialist powers — Britian, 
France, and Italy — signed a treaty which foreshadowed 
the partition of Abyssinia between them. The Treaty 
contained the \isuiil hypocritical formula about guaran- 
teeing the integrity of Abj’’ssinia, but in fact, gave 
Britian the right to regulate the head-waters of the 
Nile, made Italy paramount in Western Abyssinia, and 
put France in authority over her railway zone. 

Buying out Italy 

The next stage in this story of Imperialist robbery 
came with the beginning of the world war. By Treaty 
Italy was allied with Germany and Austria, but France 
and Britian bought her off. They signed a secret Treaty 
under which Italian Imperialism was promised that the 
Frontiers of her East African colonies should be e.xtend- 
ed at the e.xpense of Abyssinia. 

After the war Britian wanted to make sure of her 
Control of the Nile by building a barrage in Lake Tsana. 
Italy offered to support this claim ifBritian in returnwould 
recognise Italy’s exclusive economic influence in Western 
Abyssinia. But British turned the offer down. She was 
afraid of antagonizing France and believed that she was 
powerful enough to win through without Italian support. 
She self-righteously told Italy that the claim to exclu- 



sive Italian influence would be a violation of the Treaty 
of 1896 which had acknowledged the integrity . of 
Abyssinia. 

Six years later the position changed. The Abyssinian 
government had resisted Britian’s demands, and the 
British Government wanted Italian support. Britian 
forgot all about the promise to maintain the integrity 
of Abyssinia in the Treat}’’ of 1906. She forgot all about 
the righteous indignation of her in 1919. She agreed to 
recognize Italy’s claim to the whole of the Western 
Abyssinia as a “ sphere of influenee.” 

Then an unexpected rebuff took place. The 
Abyssinian Government rejected the agreement between 
Britian and Italy and threatened to expose this Imperia- 
list design before the League Baffled, Britian tried 

new tactics. It offered Abyssinia the bribe of a corridor 
of 600 square miles of territory through British Somali- 
land to the Coast, The British Government was so sure 
that this offer would be accepted that maps were 
published in 1926 making the Port of Zelia as an Aby- 
ssinia territory. To the surprise of the British Imperia- 
lists the Abyssinians rejected the offer. They were not 
to be bribed out of their independence.” 

To continue the story, in 1928, Italy and Abyssinia 
entered into a Treaty of Friendship providing for 
arbitration in all disputes for a period of 20 years, A 
further agreement was signed at the same time where- 
by Abyssinia was granted, a free zone at the port of 
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Assab in Italian Eritrea. It is clear that upto this time 
the two countries were friendly to each other. There- 
after a sudden change took place in. the foreign policy of 
Abyssinia. As technical experts, political advisers and 
military ollicers, nationals of other European countries, 
like Belgium, France, Britian and Sweden were brought 
in and Italians were carefullj’- excluded. When the year 
19pt opened, Italian influence on the Abyssinian Govern- 
ment was practically nothing, while British influence 
avas in the ascendent. Moreover it was talked about 
that the British Government had come to a separate 
and secret understanding with the Abyssinian Govern- 
ment Nvith regard to the waters of Lake Tsana — without 
the knov/ledge and support of Italy. As a counter-move, 
Mussolini came to an understanding with Laval and the 
Franco-Italian Pact w’as signed which g.ivc Italy a free 
hand in Abyssinia. 

In all the wwitings that have so far appeared in the 
press, one rarely finds an answer to the question as to 
why Mussolini decided to launch his Abyssinian cam- 
paign just at this moment. Two reasons account for 
this. Firstly, Mussolini felt that British influence was 
rapidly growing in Abyssinia as it was growing on the 
other side of the Red Sea in Arabia, and if it went on 
uninterrupted, then Italian influence would be eliminated 
from Abyssinia altogether. Secondly, Mussolini felt that 
he would get a respite of two or three years before a 
European war broke out and that was the only oppor- 
tunity for Italy to launch the Abyssinian campaign. In 
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fact, historically the Abyssinian campaign stands 
towards the coming European war in the same relation 
as the Tripoly and Balkan wars of 1911-1913 towards 
the Great War of 1914-18. 

The question that one must now ask is the issue 
that is involved in the Abyssinian conflict. To answer 
the question, I must onee again turn to the Nexii 
header of London of the 23rd August : 

“Abyssinia is the last independent state in the 
continent of Africa. The rest of the vast territoires of 
Africa have already been divided up betweeti the Im- 
perialist powers. Britian has seized the greatest share 
of the Swag. Italy is determined to get the last prize 
before any other Imperialist power bags it. 

There are four Imperialist Powers which have 
interests in Abyssinia. 

British capitalists are very concerned because 
.Abyssinia contains at Lake Tsana the head-waters of 
the Blue Nile, which irrigates the cotton plantations of 
the Sudan and the Egypt, British financiers are con- 
cerned because they have control of the bank of Abys- 
sinia, which is a subsidiary of the Bank of Egypt. 

French Capitalist-Imperialism controls the only 
railway which runs from the French Port of Jibuti to the 
Abyssinian Captial, Addis Ababa. 

Japanese Capitalist-Imperialism is concerned because 
it owns large tracts of land where raw cotton is cultiva- 
ted, and because it has a practical monopoly of the 



Ab 3 ’’ssinian market in manufactured cotton goods. 

Italian Capitalist-Imperialism is concerned because it 
controls the administration of the Posts and Telegraphs. 
Let no one imagine that the British and the French and 
Japanese Governments are now objecting to the Italian 
demands because of love of Abyssinia or anj>- champion- 
ship of human rights or passion for peace. 

‘ ‘ Put bluntly, this is a case of thieves falling out. 
The British, French, and Japanese Governments object to 
Mussolini collaring the lot.” 

When the British Government first realized that 
Mussolini was not plajdng a game of bluff, thej’^ adopted 
a bellicose attitude. The Morning Post, which is the 
organ of generals, admirals, and armed. services, reflected 
this spirit and wrote in its leading article of the 22nd 
August : 

“ Abyssinia is to be the test of our mettle. ^If we 
suffer humiliations meeklj’^, is it not to be inferred that 
something more substantial can be tried on us a little 
later ? The idea, it seems, is being cultivated in 
certain quarters abroad that the British Empire is onh' 
waiting to be carved up by other races whose destiny 
lies in the future. The sooner that idea is destroyed, 
the better it will be for the tranquility of the world. 
It is time we made it plain to all and sundry that the 
British Empire is neither for sale, nor to be had for the 
asking. 

Simultaneous^, war preparations were launched by 
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the British Government. About these war prepnrations 
the A’cte Leader wrote on the 30th August ; 

“Since these weighty talks the public hn§ been still 
more disturbed by reports that the war office has decided 
to send a second Battalion of soldiers to the Sudan, to 
increase its military forces at Malta and Aden, to send a 
strong contingent of the Indian army to strengthen the 
British Legation Guard in the Abyssinian Capital, and 
to prepare the Mediterranean fleet for service. 

Remarkable Circular 

One highl}' significant paragraph got into the press 
and was then hushed up. Last week the Sub-post-masters 
throughout Britian received a document licadcd “Partial 
or General Mobilization.” It read as follows : 

“Acceptance of Telegrams without prc-paymcni. 
In view of the present emergency, all inland or overseas 
telegrams on war oflicc service should be accepted for 
despatch witliout pre-pnyinent, if duly ccrtificd.by a 
military officer or a permanent civil servant employed 
by the War ollicc.” 

Tiic authorities have explained that this circular 
was sent out in error. .Apparently, 32,000 of these forms 
(minihcrcd CT8M0) were printed last month by the 
stationery ollicc; but it was not the intention to use 
them at once. 'I’lic fact tlmt\hcy had been prepared is 
sulfieiently alarming.” 

In the same issue, the Ncic Leader explains the 
motives behind ificsc war preparations 


“ What is the expknariaa cf taese cevelarner 
Tile fear that Italy -^ould obtain cantml cf the b 
waters of the Buie Nile at labe a sans, m Aajssnia. 
thus be able to destroy tne mt^ticn cf me Br 
cotton-fields in the Suoan ana i.gypt: me danger 
Italian domination of Abyssinia — Gn_a enan.e rr to a 
up the Suez canal, control me Rec rec ann ccammn 
Sen-route to India, were smnn;-^- ressans icr g 
anxiet%* amon 2 British In:pena_=^ i. 
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Mussolini has been inaiaanng mat ne 'seesn: 
why the British dominahm c: me raasrem 1-. 
should continue. 3ru.sstnn: na^ mreaten-en : 
quo in the Eastern Meairemanean a — m , — = 
Africa. In plain Troms, ne mmnner _ne Tsry _2 

lines of comraunicatton c- anrpenm.: 

Near East to India ann to 
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perialist generally -o c^-- - - — ^ - — r - 

stop Mussolini. The enmnm^.i _ _e . 

does not arise irom ^ ? 
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hiding their concern be — ^ l._s a 

to win the support or cc — r ^ -m 

League and to the canr= -* •- 

using enthusiasm for ' — 
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• TJiere was such a wave of sympathy for Abyssinia 
everywhere that at first very few people realized, except 
probably in France, that the real motives which inspired 
the war Party in Great Brilian were purely Imperialistic. 
France was sceptical of the New Fangicd love of Britain 
for the League of nation' which Italy was flouting, 
because she was still sore over the Anglo-German Naval 
agreement which had been contracted without French 
knowledge and approval and which had served to lega- 
lize the iilegal-rc-armament of Germany in defiance of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The French sceptics po’iited 
out in their defence that Britain had remained quite 
passive, when Japan had defied the League and attacked 
China in Manchuria and when Bolvia and Paraguay had 
gone to war though both were members of the League. 

I shall now proceed to show that when Britain was 
all but prepared to plunge into another war with all lier 
dependencies behind her — something bkc a miracle 
happened. Suddenly the shadow of Hitler appeared on 
’ the distant Horizon and served to paralyse the out- 
stretched arms of Great Britain ready to strike at Italy. 

One feels lost in admiration at the diplomacy of 
British politicians in mobilizing public opinion m Great 
Britain, and abroad in favour of their anti-Italian policy. 
In 1914, the slogan had been “ Save'Belgium,’" in 1935, 
the slogan was : “ Save the League of Nation.^’ Even 

the British Labour Party and the British Communist' 
Party fell in line with the national (Conservative) Govern- 



mcnt of Great Britain. Only a small group of' Indepen- 
dent labour party men led by Mexton, Fenner Bro'ck- 
■way and McGov'ern bad the eourage and honesty to 
stand out and proclaim from the house-tops that it was 
going to be another Imperialist war in which the 
British workers had no interest whatsoever. But the 
efforts of the Independent Labour Party, were drowned 
in tlic chorus of approval w’hich greeted the Government 
With this truly over-whelming national behind him, Sir 
Samuel Iloare, the Foreign Secretary, spoke to Italy and 
to the world with a firm voice from the rostrum of the 
League at Geneva. 

I shall leave it to students of politics to answer this 
as to how and wliy the British Labour Party and the 
British Communist Part}' gave the go by to their tradi- 
tional peace-policy in this crisis and lined up behind the 
Baldwin — Hoarc Government. It was certainly a 
triumph for Conservative diplomacy. 

Wliile Britain was making her war-like preparations, 
Italy was not idle. A \'irulcnt anti-British campaign 
was conducted by the entire Italian press and the Italian 
Dictator openly proclaimed that he was simply following 
France and Britain in their Colonial compaigns and was 
prepared for all emergencies if he met with inference.- 
from any quarter. Was it due to puffed-up vanity • that 
Italy the creation of 1861 — ^^vas prepared to cross swords 
with Almighty Great Britain.? I think not. Italy was. 
conscious that the development of air-pow’er during the 


last decade had completely altered the old values in war 
and that her superior air-force combind with the small 
but thoroughly elRcient modern rnany had placed her at 
a superior tactical advantage in the Mediterranean Sea 
as compared with Britain. 

In spite of what the Italians may claim there is 
little doubt that Britain with the support of her large 
Empire, would in the long run have defeated Italy. But 
on the other, hand it is quite certain that the Italian air 
force — one of the most efficient in the world and by 
common consent, superior to that of Great Britain today 
— would have done irreparable damage to the British 
Navy. Britain would, in consequence, have emerged out 
of a victorious war, far weaker, than she is today. And 
with a crippled Navy she woxild have to face the gigantic 
re-armament of Nazi Germany. 

A small group of Imperialist-strategists began to 
urge that the distant rumblings now heard in Memel 
constituted a greater menace to Great Britain than 
Italian exploits in Abyssinia. This warning was con- 
firmed and reiterated by French Politicians of all shades 
of opinion for whom the only concern now is how to 
prepare for the future Gernaan menace. Ultimately the 
British cabinet realized that for them, discretion 
was the better part of valour. The reason is that though 
Hitler has been following a sincerely pro-British 
policy and has no intention of assuming the aggression 
on Germany’s Western Front, and though all his objec- 
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lives are on the Eastern Southern Front e.g., in Memel, 

I ’ . 

Austria, Czechoslovakia, etc. Most British politicians are 
suspicious of re-armed Germanj’’. They feel that even if 
Germany has today no intentions of fighting England 
or even France, as soon as Germany attempts to expand 
to the East and to South, a situation may arise when 
both France and England may be drawn into a war with 
her, if they are to prevent German hegemony in Europe. 
In such a contingencj^ with a crippled Navy, Great 
Britain will be at a serious disadvantage as conijiared 
with Germ'anj\ Already the German Air-force is superior 
to that of the entire British Empire and with conscrip- 
tion in force the German land forces will soon become 
superior to those of the British Empire. 

The only hope of maintaining a balance of fighting 
Power in favour of Britian for a future emergency lies 
in preserving and enlarging the present naval strength of 
Great Britain. 

While these calculations and considerations were 
being carefully deliberated upon in Great Britain, Italy 
announced that if she was thwarted by France and 
Britain in her Abyssinian policy she would completely 
withdraw from the politics of Central Europe, and give 
Hitler a free hand. The effect was remarkable and sabre- 
rattling ceased. Thus Hitler by the re-armament policy 
frightened France and Britain into maintaining the peace 
in Europe in 1935. 

As a confirmation of .this statement one - may refer 
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to the recent speech of the British Premier Mr. Baldwin, 
at the recent Conservative Party Conference at Bourne- 
mouth. Mr. Baldwin said : — 

'■ But I want to say to you that recent events have 
copfirmed in my own mind doubts and anxieties which 
have been present to me and m^’’ colleagues for some 
time past. We have as you know, since the War done 

more in the way of_practical disai’mament than any 

other country We cannot pursue that path longer 

The whole perspective on the Continent has been altered 
in the past year or two by the re-arming of Germany, 

I have no reason to believe m hostile intentions 

But I cannot be blind to the fact that the presence of 
another Great Nation armed alters the perspective of 
Europe in the fulfilment of obligations under the League 
of Nations. I cannot conceal from myself that some clay 
the fulfilment of these obligations may mean that the 
nations who are fulfiling them may have to maintain by 
force of arms the Covenant of the League.” 

It is probable that another factor also -rserved to 
cool official enthusiasm for a fight with Italy — namely, 
public opinion within the British Empire. On this 
point, the Daily Mail (Paris Edition) wrote on the 26 th 
September in its leading article ; — 

Some of our bloodthirsty Pacifist journals have now 
started printing articles which suggest that the 
Dominions would willingly support sanctions even though 
war followed. The attitude of, the peoples of the 
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Dominions to the League of Nations in the present 
dispute is a matter of the First importance ; and it is 
\ntal for the people of Great Britain to know- whether 
the application of sanctions to Italy — were such a 
dangerous step possible — would split the Empire and 
gravely accentuate differences within it. 

On an examination' of the evidence the answer 
seems to be in the affirmative — that war following the 
application of the sanctions would divide Empire opinion 
seriously and produce such discontent among large' 
sections of the population in the Dominions as to aggra- 
vate all the difficulties oversea. 

The oldest of the Great Dominions, Canada, has 
always been uneasy as to the obligations of the 
Covenant. In 1924, she opposed any extension of her 
liabilities under the League on the ground that she was 
remote from Europe. 

That attitude her people have generally upheld. In 
his broadcast of Sept. 6, IVIr. Bennett, the Canadian 
Prime ^linister, declared that it was the duty of the 
Government, “ by all just and honourable means to see 
that Canada is kept out of trouble.... We will not be 
embroiled in any foreign quarrel ”.... 

As for Australia, Mr. Lyons, her prime Minister, has 
promised close co-operation ’ with the British Govern- 
ment. A very different line has been taken by Mr, 
Forde, the leader of the Federal Labour Party, who has 
proclaimed. the policy of that, formi'dable.organisatipn to- 


be “ a firm refusal to participate in any external war.” 
In new South Wales the Party lias passed , a resolution 
demanding that Australia should declare her neutrality 
at Geneva and recall her representative there, if the 
League’s action brings war.... 

In South Africa, General Smuts has stated 
that the Union “ stands to the Covenant in letter and 

in spirit ” The South African Defence Minister, 

Mr. Pirow views conditions quite dilTcrcntly from 
General Smuts. On September 15, he told a public 
meeting : “I am certain in any case that South 

Africa has no intention of firing a shot whatever 

happens we will not shoot ! There is practicjil eonlimatioii 
of this feeling in the fact that South African fanners are 
anxious to get orders for the supply of meat to the 
Italian Armies in East Africa and Abyssinia. 

In view of these declarations, there is a distinet 
T likelihood that certain of the Dominions might hold 
aloof and sever their connections with the League were 
the impossible realized by some wild freak of chance, 
and all the status composing the League induced to 
vote for sanctions. Surely our League enthusiasts must 
realize that it is not fair, in such conditions, to create 
difference and sow disunion within the Empire. 

The latest News from Australia goes to show that 
opinion there sharply divided on the question of 
sanctions against Italy, which may lead to war. The 
Times (London) of the 12th October said- that by “ 27 



votes to 21, the House of Representative today rejected 
the attempt by Mr. Beasley, the .Lang Labour Leader, 
to induce Parliament to declare Australian neutrality 
and refusal to endorse sanctions against Ital 3 ’^ 

Wtth regard to the situation in Palestine which is 
under British Mandate the Times of the 12th' Oct wrote 
as follows : — 

“ It is alleged that pro-Italian political sympathies 
are chiefly' held by the Partisans of Haj Amin Effendi-el 
Husseini, the Mufti of Jerusalem and since the out-break 
of the Ethiopian dispute the Mufti’s newspaper Jawia 
El Arabiji'a has published pro-Italian articles, while its 
rival which supports the Nashashibi party, has revealed 
the existence of a letter purporting to have come from 
the Emir Shekib Arslam to the Mufti, commending his 
Eminence’s pro-Italian activities. During the last few 
weeks there have been frequent comments in the Arab 
Press in general on the wisdom of exploiting the present 
international confusion in unitj' with other Arab peoples 
for the purpose of throwing off the bonds of the Mandate. 
(Amir Shehib Arslam is the exiled Syrian nationalist 
leader who lives in Geneva). 

Among the Jews, the Revisionist party, or new 
Zionists, are on the side of Italy. Their newspaper 
Hayarden is alone among Jewish newspapers in Palestine 
in reporting the events of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute in 
the Pro-Italian colours.” 

So far Egypt is concerned, it is quite clear that the • - 



Leaders -while not op.enly opposing British policy towards 
Italy, are pressing for a recognition -of the full inde- 
pendence of Egypt, if Egyptian sympathy and support 
are to be secured for Great Eritian. flow far they will 
be able to drive the bargain home, depends on the 
international situation. If., the international situation 
gradually quietens then it is doubtful if , the 
Egyptian leaders will obtain any substantial success. 
But in any case it seems likely that they will have some 
success. Already the continental papers have announced 
that with British support capitulations will be abolished 
in Egypt. That means that Egyptian courts will have 
full power to try foreigners and this will constitute a 
step towards Egypt’s independence in the domain of 
public law. 

In Great Britain, public opinion as a whole is behind 
.^the government in its policy of sanctions against Ital}'. 

, ^Nevertheless the members of the cabinet are closely 
atching the situation. It is not true to say that the 
present cabinet have decided for an early election only 
because they think tliat the present occasion is favour- 
able from the electioneering point of view. They also 
want to feel the pulse of the nation and see how far 
they can go in the direction of enforcing “ sanction ” 
against Italy. Meanwhile, the Independent labour' 
Party, which has tlironghout followed a bold and 
consistent policy on the present issue, has summoned 
a. national conference .of all working class organisations. 
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opposed to sanctions and war and has issued the following 

« 

manifesto 

“ The Labour Parly, the Trade Union ' Congress and 
the Communist Party in supporting the imposition of 
sanctions by the national government and the League 
of Nations, are in fact lining up workers behind the 
policy which whould be used for British Imperialism. 
The Independent Labour P<irty warns workers that 
economic and financial sanctions are likely to develop' 
into war. Full preparations have been made for a 
naval blockade of Italy. The Policy of the government 
should be resisted now.” (The Times, 10th October 
1935). 

The Times of the same date gives the news that a 
private meeting of about 50 Conservative M. Ps led by 
Mr. L. S. Amery will be held to consider the present 
international situation and the danger of Great Britain 
becoming involved in the war between Italy and 
Abyssinia, because in their opinion the effective applica- 
tion of sanctions will lead to war. We have now to 
watch and see what effect is produced on the British 
Cabinet by this joint pressure from the Right and the 
Left. 

And Now About India. 

According to their practice of having no interest 
in international affairs the Congress Leaders seem to be 
without a policy on this all-important question. True, “ 
there has been a large volume of sympathy for Aby^, 



ssinia among Ihc public at large — but this sympathy 
was immediately exploited by the British Government 
instead of being harnessed by the Leaders of the people. 
As a result, Indian Troops were rushed to Addis Ababa, 
Why was this done ? When questioned in the Couneil of 
State about this, the Political Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India replied, “ that troops had been sent to 
Addis Ababa with a view to prolect Indians and other 
British subjects. Are the Indian people feally so naive 
that they ean be taken in by such a stateme'nt ? 
Abyssinia, still, being an independent country, neither 
Indian nor British troops can go there to protect 
Indians. The fact is — as stated in England. — that as a 
result of a special representation— the Abyssinian 
government allowed an extra guard for the British 
Legation as a special concession (ordinarily this guard 
should be provided by the Abyssinian government). 
The question now is why the extra guard was taken all 
the way from India. There were British troops near at 
hand across; the frontier of Abyssinia e. g; in Kenya, 
in Sudan, in Egypt and in British Somaliland. Why 
they were not sent to Addis Ababa ? The reason is 
clear. Indian troops were sent with the idea of eomm- 
ing Indian support to British policy in Abyssinia and on 
the other hand, to remind Italy that the vast resources 
of India are behind Great Britian. 

It is now an open secret that during the months 
6f August and September we were within an inch of a 
European War. And but for the menace of a re-armed 
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Germany, the war ^Yonld have broken out and India 
would have been dnittged into it, as in 191 1, before 
Indian leaders realized where they stood. The only 
difTercncc would have been that Italy would have taken 
the. place of Germany and Abyssinia of Ilclgium. Only 
n fool would accept the slntcmcnt of the ecmmandcr-in- 
eheif bcfoje the Central Legislattire that before India 
pets entangled into a war, we shall be given suiricicnt. 
notice of it. In the present case If war had broken out 
in Europe, Great Britain would have emerged victorious, 
thanks to the resources of India — but Abyssinia would 
have shared the fate of Plestine and India would have 
continued enslaved as before. It is to be greatly 
regretted that the spokesman of Great Britian at 
Geneva, with an unabashed impudence, mentioned 
Britain’s treatment of Iiulia as an agreement to prove 
l»cr (Brit.ain's) moral superiority over lUdy — not with- 
standing the fact that while he spoke, bombs were 
raining over the heads of women and children of the 
I'rontier Province and the Indian Government was forg- 
ing fresh letters for the Indian people in the shape of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

It is strugc that Italy has been conducting a virulent 
and persistent compaign against the other Imperialist 
powers hoping thereby to secure mitigation of the 
wrong that she is doing to Aby.ssinia. Tier semi-official 
spokesman Signor Gayda writes, for example, in the 
Italian Press : — 
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“The committee of thirteen is^vrongwhen affirming 
that the Abyssinian aggression cannot lie taken into 
consideration by the League because Italy has not 
denounced them at Geneva before, France has not 
dnounced the actions which provoked her campaign in 
Morocco ; nor has England informed Geneva of the 
obscure situation which has been created on the North- 
Western Frontier of India where British Troops have 
fought against free populaf ions not subject to her rule 
(The Times, 7lh October). 

This persistent campaign is now finding an echo in 
some European countries e. g,, the o/fieal organ of the 
Polish Government, the Gazette Polska, wrote the other 
day 

“ Why docs Great Britain herself, rutliless in the 
use of force against the coloured races, so energetically 
oppose Indian plans in connection with Abyssinia ? ” 

Among the Governments of Europe, Austria and 
Hungary who come under the Italian orbit of influence, 
have openly announced at Geneva that they are opposed 
to sanctions against Italy. Germany being out of the 
League, has not yet declared her attitude towards the 
question of sanctions but will probably follow the policy 
most conducive to her own national interests — present 
and future. Even in countries that are officially 
.supporting the League in the matter of sanctions against 
Italy, there is great deal of scepticism about the much- 
vaunted disinterestedness of Great Britian, as is evident 
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from the Tone of the Press! For instance, I read in th6 
continental press the other day that Abyssinia has 
placed a very large order for clothing with Lancashire’s, 
firms — the biggest order that Lancashire has received 
from abroad for years. Likewise, I read that the 
British are consolidating and extending their colonial 
possessions near Aden as a counter-blast to the growth 
of Italian power and influence on the other side of the 
Red sea. 

Now What About the Future ? 

Since French policy is domin.iting Continental 
politics, including the League of Nations - it appears 
pretty certain that two things will happen. Firstly in 
order to maintain outwardly the prestige of the League 
of Nations which means in actual practice, the prestige 
of the big powers, France and England, some collective 
move will lie taken in the form of economic sanctions. 
Mussolini himself has prepared the way for this by 
stating openly in his speech on the 2nd October that he 
will • put up with conoraic sanctions, however inconve- 
nient. Secondly, no military measures will be adopted 
against Italy, nor will such effective sanctions be 
adopted as will frustrate Italian objectives in Abyssinia. 
-Mussolini has said in so many words that such a move 
will be treated by him as a casus belli. Moreover Italy 
has openly hinted that if she is thwarted in Abyssinia, 
she will by way of' retaliation, withdraw from Central 
Europe and give Germany a free hand there. Neverr 
theless, one would be too optimistic to say. that the war 



danger is off. The British Navy remains concentrated 
in the Mediteranean and Britian has so far refused to 
comply with Italy’s request for its withdrawl, Besides 
this, it is asserted by radical newspapers in Britain that 
the despatch of troops and war material to the potential 
war-zone is going on. It is clear that Great Britain has 
climbed down with great reluctance and has not yet 
given up the war-spirit. She is however, trying to cloak 
her retreat with the slogan of “ collective action.” 

They say that every dark cloud has its silver lining. 
So it is in the case of Abyssinia. Abyssinia will go 
down fighting, but she will stir the conscience of the 
world. ®n the one hand, throughout the World of 
coloured races there will be new consciousness. The 
consciusness will herald the dawn of a new life among 
the suppressed nations. All Imperialists are feeling 
uneasy about this phenomenon and General Smuts gave 
expression to it in one of his recent speeches. On the 
other hand, thinking men in the Imperialist countries 
•have begun to ask themselves if the system of coloniza- 
tion is at all a justifiable one. Prof, Harold Laski once 
in a letter to the Manchester Guardian suggested for 
example, that all the African colonies of Great Britain 
should be handed over to the League of Nations, Of 
late, Mr, Lansbury has made a passionate appeal for 
pooling together all the raw materials of the world for 
the common benefit of mankind. And last but not least 
even the diehard Sir Samuel Hoare was forced to say 
at Geneva, that he welcomed an investigation somewhat 
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in the direction of the proposals of Mr. Lansbnry, So 
, even in the Imperialists ‘ haves ’ have begun (,o feel a 
prick of conscience. 

There are two ways in- which Imperialism may come 
to an end — either through an overthrow by ati anti- 
imperialist agency or through .an iiiLernecine struggle 
among Imperialists themselves. If the second course 
is furthered by the growth of Italian Imperialism, (hen 
Abyssinia will not have suffered in vain.” 

Since my last communication dated the 8th 
October, I have received a full report of the speech of 
the Premier, Mr. Baldwin, at the recent conservative 
part}- conference at Bournemouth, which confirms rnv 
analysis of the intematio.'ia! situation. Mr. Baldv/in 
said : “ But I want to say to you, that recent events 
have confirmed in my own mind doubts and anxieties 
■ which have been present to me, and my celieagues for 
sometimes past. VTe hare, as ycru Imov.-, ri.nee tbe '/>'ar 
done more in the way of rracnoal cisarm£n;e,S't tr;a.n 
any other country, cannot ynmue that path an--* 
longer. The whole perspeenTe in the continent has 
been altered in tne r?asn year, or i .. o, no- tne re-arrniny 
of Germany- I have no reason to hehewe in raschhe 
inteitions isns a eanrsoo ne nCind Po the fact that 



may mean that the nations who are fulfilling them may 
have to maintain by force of arms, the comment of the 
League.” 

French Diplomacy 

From this utterenee, nothing can be more clear than 
the fact that the British Government apprehended the 
possibility of a war in the not distant future, and that 
they do not trust Nazi Germany at all, inspite of the 
sincerely pro-British policy of the Hitler Government. 
The triumph of French diplomacy during the last few 
weeks consists in stirring up this apprehension about the 
future war in the minds of the British politicians to 
such an extent as to paralyse all aggressive movements 
against Italy ; for which Great Britain was preparing on 
her own initiative and account through a concentration 
of the British fleet in the Mediterranean sea. It is now 
a known fact that while Great Britain was from the 
beginning determined to go to any length to prevent 
Italian expansion in Central Africa, France was anxious 
to allow Italy, a free hand in Abyssiania so that she 
(Italy) might in future play a role in European politics 
on the side of France, and against Germany. 

A Somersault. 

For several days, the future of Eurore was vailed 
in a mist of uncertainty because one did not know 
whether British diplomacy would prevail or French. 
Then all of a sudden British policy turned a somersault. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, forgetting his strong speech at 
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Geneva, sent a personal and friendly messnge. to th< 
Italian Dictator, and an ofRcial assurance was communi 
cated by the British Government that the eoncentratior 
of the British fleet in the Mediterranean had no hostile 
intentions against Italy. The climax came, when Mr 
Baldwin in his conciliatory Bournemouth speech said 
“ I am confident therefore, that I am voicing the senti- 
ments of the whole country in appealing to Italy, even 
at this hour, to refrain from action, which will rendei 
the task of the Council more arduous ” {Times, 5th 
Oct. 1935) so, for the time being at least Laval’s policy 
got the better of Hoare's. * 

Dictatorships 

The question that one may ask is what those 
“ Recent .A^ments ” are, vrhich induced the British 
Cabinet to change its mind. Mr. Baldwin has himsell 
given some liint on this point. He said “We have one 
other thing to remember in connection with the League 
of Nations, another pregnant f.act that we have in 
Europe today a new feature. We know historically 
that however pacific, the early steps of such forms ol 
Government may be, and their intention, we know but 
too well, that tendency’^ has shown itself later to divert 
attention from domestic difficulties to external advent- 
ures” One has only to note the present economic crisis 
and food shortage in Germany, reminiscent of conditions 
during the last w'ar, and the acute tension between 
Germany and Lithunia over Memel, as also the French 


allegation that the German Rhineland is no longer a 
demilitarised zone, as required by the treaty of Versai- 
lies, in order lo apply the necessary annotation to this 
part of Mr. Baldwin’s speech. It is noteworthy that the 
only reply to Mr. Baldwin’s speech came form Her 
Hitler, who asserted that most wars were due to demo- 
cracies, and not dictatorships and that Germany has no 
necessity for launching on a war for diverting attention 
from interzial troubles. Nevertheless, the fact remains, 
as I stated in my last communication that it is the 
menace of rearmed Germany constituting in the eyes of 
France and* England a greater though future danger 
which has forced these two countries to capitulate 
temporarily at least before the lesser evil of an Italian 
conquest of Abyssinia. 

League’s Prestige 

Now that French policy is dominating continental 
policies, including the League of l^ations, it appears 
certain that two things will happen. Firstly, in order 
to maintain outwardly the prestige of the League of 
Nations which means m actual practice, the prestige of 
the big powers, France and England, save collective 
move, will be taken in the form of economic sanctions. 
Mussolini Himself has prepared the way for this by 
stating openly in his speech on the 2nd October that he 
will put up with economic sanctions, however incon- 
venient. 

Secondly, no military measures will be adopted 
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agiiiiisL Itjilv, nor will sucli effecti\G sanctions be 
adopted against Italy, nor will such effective sanetions 
be adopted os will frustrate Italian objectives in Abys- 
sinia. iNIussolini has said in so many words that such a 
move will be treated by him ns a cau'ies belli. Jlore- 
over, Italv has openly hinted that if she is thawarted in 
Abvssinin, she will by way of retaliation, withdraw from 
Central Europe, and giv'c Hitler a free hand. 

India's Interest 

Apart from the fate of unhappy Abyssinia, what 
interests India in this crisis, is the future policy of 
Great Britian. While it is true that Great Britain has 
climbed down a great deal before Mussolini, she has 
done so with Great reluctance. She is now trying to 
cloak her retreat by the slogan of “ Collective Action,” 
forgetting for the present that at an earlier stage, she 
had been preparing for individual action against Italy. 
It was Britian preparing for individual action that she 
found it necessary to ask the French Government offieial- 
ly if the French Navy would come to her assistance in 
the event of an Italian attack on the British Navy in the 
]\Iediterranean. However, one should not go so far as 
to say that the danger of a wider conflagaration is off. 
The British Navy remains concentrated in the Mediter- 
ranean and Britain has so far refused to comply with 
Italy’s request for its withdrawl. 


Secret of Early Election 

The radical organs in Britain like the “ New Leader” 
of the ladependent Labour Partj^ have been publishing 
facts about the regular despatch of troops, and war- 
material to the potential war-zone as during the Great 
War. Conservative politicians in Great Britain are now 
anxiousl}^ watching the situation at home and abroad 
with a view to determining their future policy and 
action. It is not true to say that the present cabinet 
have decided for an early election only because they 
think that the present occasion is favourable from the 
electioneering point of view. They also want to feel the 
pulse of the nation, and see how far they can go in the 
direction of enforcing sanctions against Italy. Mean- 
while, the Independent Labour Party which has through- 
out followed a bold and consistent policy on the pre- 
sent issues, has summoned a national conference of all 
working class organisations, opposed to sanctions and 
war and has issued the following manifesto. 

“ The Labour Party, the Trades Union Congress, 
and the Communist party in supporting the imposition 
of the sanctions by the National Government and the 
Ueague of Nations are in fact lining up workers, 
behind the policy which would be used for British 
Imperialism. The Independent Labour Party warns 
“v that economic and^ financial sanctions are likely to deve- 
lop into war. The war policy of the Government should 
be resisted now ” {Times, 10th Oct. 1935). 
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* Times ’ of the same date gives the news that a 
private meeting of about 50 conservative M. P’s led by 
Mr. L. S. Amery will be held to consider the present 
international situation, and the danger of Great Britain 
becoming involved in the war between Italy, and Abys- 
sinia, because in their opinion the effective application 
of sanctions will lead to war. We have now to watch 
and see, what effect is produced on the British Cabinet 
by this joint pressure from the Right, and the Left. 

hnperialisl Powers 

It is strange that Italy has been conducting a 
virulent and persistent campaign against the other 
Imperialist powers hoping thereby to secure mitigation 
of the wrong when re-affirming that the Abyssinian 
aggression cannot be taken into consideration by the 
League because Italy has not denounced them at Geneva 
before. France has not denounced the actions which 
provoked her campaign in Morrocco, nor has England 
informed Geneva of the obscure situation , which has 
been against free populations, not subject to her rule. 

Why Britain ? 

This persistent campaign is now finding an echo in 
some European countries e, g., official organ of the 
Polish Government. “ The Gazetta Polska,” wrote the 
otherday : “ Why does Great Britain herself always 
ruthless in the use of force against the coloured races so 
energetically oppose Italian plans in connection with 
Abyssinia ? Among the Governments of Europe, Austria, 
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and Hungary, who came under the Italian orbit of 
influence have openly announced at Geneva that they are 
opposed to sanctions against Italy, Germany being 
out of the League, has not yet declared her attitude 
towards the question of sanctions, but will probably 
follow the policy most conducive to her own international 
interests, present and future. 

Secret of Disinterestedness 

Even in countries that are officially supporting the 
League ip the matter of sanctions against Italy there is 
a great deal of scepticism about the much lamented dis- 
interestedness of Great Britain. As is evident from the 
tone of Abbyssinia. she has placed a very large order for 
clothing with Lanchashire firms — the biggest order that 
Lancashire has received from abroad for years. Like- 
wise I read that the British are consolidating and 
extending their colonial possessions near .\den as a coun- 
ter-blast to the growth of Italian power and influence 
on the other side of the Red Sea. 

EgypVs Demand 

While Europe is now trying to evolve some form of 
sanctions, which will save the prestige of the League, but 
will not drive Mussolini to desperation, Egj'ptian poli- 
ticians are trying hard to drive a bargain with Great 
Britain. If the international situation quietens down, 
it is doubtful, if they will have any substancial success. 
Nevertheless, they are sure to gain something for their 
country i, e., the papers have already announced that 
with the approval of Britain, capitulations will be 
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abolished in Egypt. The existence of capitulations, 
whereby foreigners in Egypt cannot be tried by Egyp- 
tian courts is humiliating to' the self-respect of a poeple, 
who have been demanding full independence, and it 
goes without saying that the abolition of capitulations 
will be warmly welcomed throughout Egypt. 
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XI 

'» IMRESSrONS OF BRITAIN ” 

Being asked what impression he had formed of the 
British people’s attitude towards India, Mr. Bose said, 
that he had found a great deal of ignorance in Great 
Britain, about Indian affairs. Nevertheless, he found 
among a section of British public, interest in and 
sympathy for India’s struggle for independence. But 
it did not appear to him that this section had much 
influence with the ruling classes. 

“ Mr. Bose had the impression that even outstanding 
politicians were not well-informed about Indian effairs. 
The information that they had come usually from official 
sources or from correspondents of British newspapers in 
^^India, who did not always, represent the true facts of 
the situation. 

Continental Politics 

“ Referring to continental politics, specially as 
regards the possibility of war, Mr. Bose thought that the 
danger of a war in Europe, in the near future was much 
less to-day than it was twelve months ago. Two factors 
he said, accounted for this, first the experience in Spain 
had opened the eyes of every nation to the horrors of 
modern war, and though every country was arming, none 
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felt prepared to go in for war. Secondly, the attitude of 
Germany was much more sober at present, than it was 
before, because she felt that she would not have a free 
hand in Central and Eastern Europe. 

“ Mr. Bose’s own view was that if there was a 
European war, it would be in Central Europe in the first 
place with possible extension to the East, and later 
repercussions in the west. In Central Europe, he found 
the people this year more confident of Peace being 
maintained than thej’’ were last-year. For all these 
reasons, he was inclined to think that there was no im- 
mediate danger of war in Europe. 

Problem of Detenus 

Questioned about his opinion on the Bengal Govern- 
ment action in dealing with the detenus’ problem, Mr. 
Bose said that while he was glad that some steps had 
been taken in the direction of releasing the detenus, he 
must say that what the Government had done uptill 
now, fell far short of public expectations. He added, 

“ We shall, of course, continue the agitation to secure 
not only the release of the detenus, but of all political 
prisoners. As to what steps we will actually take will 
be determined, only after I meet Mahatmaji, members 
of the Working Committee and my eolleagues in Bengal. 

Jinnah-Jawaharlal Talks 

Being pressed to offer his comments on the proposed 
Jinnah-Jawaharlal talks, Mr. Bose said, that he was not 
in a position at the present moment to enter into the 
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merits of the Jinnaii-Parshad Formula, on whieh the 
talks between Pandit Jawaharlal and Mr. Jinnah were 
proposed to be conducted. Nevertheless, he would like 
to say it quite clearly, that he would welcome discussions 
between Pandit Nehru, and Mr. Jinnah for a communal 
settlement, which might lead to some favourable result 
and he believed that was also the view of the public. 

Question of Federation, 

Referring to the question of Federation and the 
Congress attitude to that, Mr. Bose said, he did not 
know, what the Congress decision would be, but person- 
ally, he thought that the Congress might have resort to 
all possible methods within the iimits of non-violent, 
non-co-operation to frustrate the Federal Scheme. The 
attitude of British statement in regard to India seemed 
that they wanted quiet in India. They seemed to think 
that if somehow the federal part of the constitution 
could be put into operation, they could justify them- 
lielves that Indian prolbem was solved once for all. 

He added that in his speeches, press interviews, and 
private conversations in England, he made it perfectly 
clear that there was no possibility for the Congress drift- 
ing towards the possibility of accepting the federation, 
as it did in the matter of accepting offices in 
provinces. 

Further discussing the Federal issue, 3Ir. Bose said 
that he was not opposed to the ideal of Federation on 
principle because he believed that the constitution of 
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India, would ultimately be that of a Federal republic. 
But he was opposed to the Federal scheme as embodied 
in the Government of India Act, 1935. 

Congress Ministries 

Detailing his impression of British public opinion 
on the working of Congress ministries, Mr. Bose said that 
British publicmen seemed to be satisfied with the 
attitude and work of the Congress ministries. They did 
not make any secret of the fact that they apprehended 
friction between the Governors and Ministers. There 
again, Mr. Bose had to point out to them that though 
on surface everything appeared to be smooth, there was 
in reality a certain amount of friction varying from 
province to province, between the Congress ministries 
on the one side and the Governors, and higher services 
on the other. Mr. Bose further pointed out that 
there was even a possibility of this friction leading to a 
crisis any moment. There was no doubt that Congress 
ministries would not continue in office, unless'they felt 
that they were doing something substantial for the 
benefit of the country. Concluding Mr. Bose said, that 
there was no apprehension of Congress ministries being 
gradually hypnotised by the bureaucracy. 

Situation in Far East 

Making a passing reference to the situation in the 
Far East vis-a-vas, the attitude of European eountries, 
Mr. Bose said, that England and France will naturally 
be on the side of China, while Italy and Germany will 
favour Japan.” 
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XII 

INDIA IN THE WORLD AFFAIRS 

The World Economic Conference has been meeting in 
London, and as usual India is being represented not by 
elected representatives but by nominees of the British 
Government. Whether the world benefits from the 
Conference or not, it is certain, India will not gain any- 
thing. The position of the British Government seems to 
be an anamalous one. On the one hand, they along 
with other nations are talking of a tariff truce, and on 
the other hand, they are raising the tariff on Japanese 
textile -imports into India. The Indian delegation to the 
Congress of International Chambers of Commerce in 
Vienna strongly opposed the idea of tariff truce so far as 
’■'India is concerned, since the Indian Industries need 
protective tariff. The Congress in Vienna was meant to 
be a prelude to the World Economic Conference, but in 
the case of India, this is not so. India has no voice in 
sheltering her delegation to the World Economic Con- 
ference. Consequently, the views expressed, and main- 
tained so firmly by the Indian delegation at the Vienna 
Congress will not be heard within the precincts of the 
London Economic Conference and the Indian Delegation 
to the London Conference, will in all probability, sing 
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and dance to the tune of the British delegation. In the 
circumstances, what could be done ? In my humble 
opinion, a memorandum, should have been published 
embodying the real views of the Indian people on all 
economic questions, and this memorandum should have 
been published embodying the real views of the Indian 
people oh all economic questions, and this memorandum 
should have been distrilmted and broadcast among all 
members of the London Conference. It is also possible 
that some members of the Conference could have officially 
brought to the notice of the entire Conference, the real 
views of India on economic questions. But who is to 
organise this ? Evidently, it is the duty of the Indian 
•National Congress but the Congress is hardly alive to the 
necessity of International propaganda and whatever 
propaganda is done directly or indirectly by Congressmen 
is not of the effective sort. At present, the major por- 
tion of the propaganda about India that is carried on 
in Europe, and in America, is conducted by the pacifist 
missionaries, and the feminist organisations. All honour 
is due to them for making the voice of India heard in 
otlier lands. At the same time, one must confess that 
unless and until politicians and economists are interested 
in India, the present method of propaganda will not 
bring us much benefit. Politics today is largely, if not 
wholly, influenced by economists. Consequently, if India 
desires effective propaganda in other countries, she must 
take more interest in international economics. 



Some of the Indian papers, whicli arrived here this 
week, contained the information that a special session of 
the Congress was being contemplated. This news was 
however, contradicted by other papers. I do not know 
what programme the Congress will adopt, if it should 
meet now, but in any case, I am firmly of the opinion 
that the Congress should have a foreign department, and 
the task of this department should be to see that India 
is adequately represented at all International Conferences 
and Congresses. Innumerable international Conferences 
dealing with all sorts of subjects meet in different parts 
of Europe and America throughout the year, but India 
is hardly represented at any of these. The result is that 
we are not able to keep abreast of the modern world in, 
the different departments of Jiuman progress. Of these 
International Conferences, the most important are those 
that deal with economics, J know that it will be diffi- 
cult at first to get the real representatives of the Indian 
people to represent India at these conferences, but, if we 
go agitating inside, and outside India, we shall be able 
to carry our point ultimately. England will no doubt, 
try to treat India, as a province of England, in the 
selection of Indian representatives but since India is a^ 
member of the League of Nations, she has got a strong 
case 'for insisting that her representatives should be the 
representatives of jthe people, and not the nominees of 
the Government. The other day, I was explaining to a 
member of a Social Democratic here, why the All-India 
Trade Union Congress had been boycotting the annual 
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Last week’s papers brought the news that some 
politcal prisoners had died of hunger-strike in the Anda- 
man islands. Considering the magnitude of the calamity, 
it dees not appear from the papers that the public have 
given sufficient importance, or attention to this matter. 
The formation of the Andaman prisoners’ relief com- 
mittee was a most timely one, and the full weight of 
public opinion in India should he behind the committee 
in the work that they have undertaken. The question 
is certainly, an All-India one, and the whole country 
should-take up the question with the same degree of 
interest and enthusiasm. 

During the last few years, to the outside world. 
India was a political problem. In other words, the 
outside world looked upon India, as fighting for her 
freedom, but of late there has been a change. India has 
now become a social problem. In other words, the out- 
side India now thinks of India, as a country, teeming 
with untouchables in which different castes are eternally 
at war with one another. There is hardly one foreigneer 
who has not asked me how India can hope to get her 
freedom, when she has so many internal divisions Of 
course, I have replied saying that the impression 
that they have got from the papers is not correct, 
and the castes are equally interested in 
securing freedom for India. Nevertheless, I have 
felt that this impression is the result of continuous 
propaganda carried on in the European Press and we in 
India have ourselves helped this propaganda by side- 
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tracking the national movement, and converting it into 
a social movement for the abolition of untonchability. 
The fact that India’s greatest leader has fasted, and has 
risked his life for the removal of untonchability has 
naturally helped to create an exagerated notion in the 
Western mind of our social difTerences and divisions. In 
sliort. the elTecf on the European mind of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fast has not in my humble opinion, been to 
India’s .advantage. 

Viennese institutions continue to interest me. This 
morning I had occasion to visit the national library (which 
is the state library of Austria). The Director of the 
Art Section of the library, while showing me round, 
brought some Indian paintings and asked me if I could 
interpret them. In one series there were the teji incar- 
nations of Visiinu. Another painting represented shree 
Krishana lifting Gobardhangre. The Director was 
delighted to have the interpretation. He said that he 
was engaged in the writing of a book on the Theatres 
of the world, and asked me if I could help him by supply- 
ing some pictures and scenes from modern India theatres. 
If any friends from India could supply pictures display- 
ing the modern India theatre, I shall gladly hand them 
over to the Director who would welcome them. 

India Abroad 

I think it was the late Deshbandhu C. R. Das, who 
first opened my eyes to the necessity of making India 
known in other countries. The occasion for this was 
the drafting of a new scheme of work for the Swaraj 


Party which the late Deshbandhu and the late Pandit 
Motilal Nehru launched at Allahabad in February 1928. 
Di.scussions regarding the new .‘tcheme of work had begun 
as early as April 1922, when we were all in prison. 
There were two ilein.s in the Deshbandhu’s scheme on 
which he was personall}' very keen, but whieh did not 
evoke much enthusiasm at the lime, because public 
attention was drawn towards the capture of legislatures 
Jind local bodies. These two items were— Indian pro- 
paganda in foreign countries and the organisation of a 
pan-Asiatic League. 

Several years elapsed before my interest in the 
question of Indian propaganda abroad was once again 
stirred up. Early in 1928, when I was in Calcutta, I 
was interviewed by an American journalist (I forget his 
name at the moment). In the course of our conversa- 
tion he described in vivid colours how China liad manag- 
ed to capture tire imagination of the whole civilized 
world. According to him, India should also contrive 
to put herself before the world’s eye. How that could 
be done, was the question of method for Indians to 
decide but the need was an imperative one in India’s 
own interest. 

Two other factors have helped to deepen ray con- 
viction that Indian propaganda abroad is absolutely 
necessary for India’s progress — (my experience in Europe 
during the last two years and (2) my study of History. 
During the last two years I have travelled through many . 
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countries in Euroj)c. Everywhere there is n colossal 
i<;norancc about India — but ut the same time there is a 
rroncral feeling of syinpalhy for. and interest in, India. 
This sympathy can easily be enlarged and developed, if 
nece.ssary steps are taken from our side. But while 
we are quite indiflcrcnt to this question, missionaries 
anti other “ civilizing agencies” are not inactive. For 
several decades they have painted India as a land where 
widows are burnt, girls arc married at the age of 5 or G 
and people arc virtually acquainted with the art of 
dressing. I remember vividly that when I was in Eng- 
land in 1920, I was one day passing a lecture-hall in 
front of which there w.as a pictorial advertisement of a 
lecture to be delivered by a missionar}' about India. 
In that advertisement, there were pictures of some half- 
naked men and women of the blackest complexion, pos- 
sessing the ugliest features. Ostensibly the lecturer 
wanted to raise funds for his “civilizing ” work in India 
and was therefore painting India in this light, without 
the .slightest compunction. Towards the end of 1938, a 
German journalist who claimed to have visited India 
recently, wrote in a Munich paper that she had seen 
widoAvs being burnt in India and dead bodies lying 
uncared for in the streets of Bombay. Recently in a 
Vienna pictorial paper ( Wiener Bildcr, dated the 30th 
.Tune) a picture of a dead body covered with insects was 
printed and there was a footnote saying that it was the 
corpse of a “ Sadhu ” which could not be remoA'cd for 
several days because of the Hindu belief that the dead 



body of a “ Sadhu ” should not be removed by ordinary 
men. What surprises me is the careful selection of' 
pictures about India made by propagandists in Europe 
•with a view to depicting India in the worst colours possi- 
ble. This is as much true of pictorial magazines as of 
films. Regarding the anti-Indian propaganda conducted 
by films like “ India Speaks ” and “ Bengali ” — there 
has been some exposure in India already and I need not 
dilate on it. But I am afraid there has not been suffi- 
cient exposure of the misehief which is being done by 
the film “ Every bodj'' loves Music,” in which Mahatma 
Gandhi appears in his own dress dancing with a 
European Girl. 

If this sort of propaganda goes on in other countries, 
is it to be wondered at that Indian should be called 
“ Balckie ” — as it happens sometimes in England — or as 
“ Neger ” (Negro) — as is the experience sometimes in 
Germany ? In such circumstances, what should be our 
reaction ? The first and easier course would be to shut 
our eyes, quietly pocket the humiliation and remain 
silent. The other and more difficult course would be to 
start our own propaganda. I remember talking to a 
Turkish Diplomat in 1933 on the question of foreign pro- 
paganda, I complained that there was no literature on 
modern Turkey meant for foreigneers, written by Turks 
themselves. By way of self-defence, he said, that the 
Turks did not believe in propaganda (this is not wholly 
true because the Turks also are beginning their propa- 
ganda). I doubt if any other country in this age of 


propaganda, would have attempted to justify its lack of 
propaganda. In any case so far as Europe is concerned, 
propaganda is now regarded as one of the normal and 
legitimate activities of a Government. Of the European 
countries, England and Russia are postmasters in the 
art of propaganda, —with Italy and German}' coming 
next Of the Asiatic countries, China is at present most 
aetive in her foreign propaganda. The New world has 
generally been indifferent to propaganda in the Old 
world. But I believe that the League of Nations is now 
helping to bridge the Atlantic Ocean. In 1934, when I 
was in Geneva, I happened to come into touch with a 
number of South Americans and I realized that even the 
South American States were anxious to carry on 
propaganda in Europe. 

I said towards the beginning that two factors helped 
to deepen my conviction that Indian propaganda abroad 
was absolutely necessary for our national advance- 
ment : (1) My experiences in Europe, and (2) my study 
of History. Regarding the second, I may say that the 
study of the history of those countries that have won 
their freedom in recent years will reveal the importance 
of this work. I hope my readers are aware of the exten- 
sive propaganda conducted in the United States of 
America by the Sinn Fein Party in 1920 and 1921. The 
Party sent their best man — no less a man than their 
President, Mr. De. Valera — to organise and conduct this 
propaganda. The Party had also centres of propaganda 
on the Continent. The most important and interesting 
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example of foreign propaganda is, however, furnished 
by the Czech leaders. For 20 years, Dr. .Masnryk, Dr. 
Benes and others carried on n steady and sustained 
propaganda in different countries, especially England, 
France, and the United States, Only after two decades 
could the harvest be reaped — and it will now beadmitted 
on all hands that without the sympathy and support of 
England, France, and the United States. Czechoslovakia 
would not have come into existence as an independent 
state. 

It is not the enslaved countries alone that carry on 
a systematic propaganda. Even independent countries 
have now taken to it. Countries like Hungary in Europe 
and China in Asia that have a national grievance set 
store by foreign propaganda. Hungary today hopes to 
secure a peaceful revision of her present frontiers which 
have been defined by the Treaty of Trianon, which she 
regards as unjust and iniquitous. She is therefore, spend- 
ing large sums of money for winning international 
' sympathy and support for her cause. China has recent- 
ly launched an extensive scheme of propaganda in 
Europe with Geneva as her Headquarters. There they 
have taken a Villa and fitted up a Chinese library for 
the use of all those who desire to study anything about 
China. The society publishes literature in French and 
English for propagating Chinese culture in Europe. 
They have taken another house in Geneva where they 
have periodic exhibitions. In 1984 they had an exhibi- 
tion of adults’ paintings which was a great success. After 
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tlie Genevan’s Exhibition, the pictures were sent to other 
European capitals and similar exhibitions were held 
there. In April 1985, when .1 visited Geneva again, they 
were holding an exhibition of children’s paintings and I 
was informed that the exhibition would be sent round to 
other European capitals in succession. 

Any one visiting such an exhibition would come 
back with an impression that the Chinese are a highl}'- 
gifted and cultured people. In November 1935, an art 
exhibition w'as held in Burlington House in London and 
a ship-load of Chinese art treasures is being brought to 
London for the purpose. I cannot help remarking in 
this connection that through her steady and continued 
propaganda, China has been able to win sympathy of 
the whole civilized world. This was evident during the 
Sino-Japanese dispute over Manchukuo, when China 
won the support of the League of Nations, in spite of 
the best efforts of Japan. That China was not able to 
utilize fully this hard-won support was due to her mili- 
tary weakness. Nevertheless the Chinese people have 
realized the value of propaganda so much that they 
have now launched an e.xtensive scheme. Though this 
scheme is backed bj’’ the Nanking Government, a large 
portion of the funds comes from private individuals. 

Even independent countries that have no national 
grievance devote much attention and money to foreign 
propaganda. They generally have a twofold aim, cul- 
tural and commercial. They desire, on the one hand, to 
make their culture known to other countries and on the 
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other to develope more trade with them. 'I’hc propa- 
ganda conducted by the British is, in my opinion, more 
effective than that of other countries, because it is more 
natural and scientific. The British method of propaganda 
is roughly as follows : — 

(f) News agencies like * * * c.'irry on a subtle 

j)ropagandn in favour of Great Britian through the 
manipulation of everyday news. 

(ti) Britishers make it a point to attend every Inter-' 
national Congress which is held in any part of the world. 

(m) In every country, special societies exist for de- 
veloping friendly relations with that country. For 
example in Vienna there is a societj'^ called the Anglo- 
Austrian Friends. Similar organisations eSist in every 
country in Europe and America and all these societies 
have corresponding organisations in Great Britian. 

(iv) A large number of Britishers representing differ- 
.ent walks of life go abroad every year to lecture on 
■different aspects of British culture. In this work, British 
artists play an important role. 

(v) Foreigners and foreign students are invited to 
visit Great Britian. In some cases foreign students are 
given scholarsliips. 

(vi) There are numerous international societies like 
the Quakers, the all-Peoples Association, etc., which have 
their headquarters in London and branches all over Europe 
— through whose medium a very subtle propaganda is 
carried on in favour of Great Britian, These societies 
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gener iliy have a slock of English books in their libra- 
ries. 

(vit) In almost every important city of Europe 
there is an English-speaking club. These clubs are 
invariably centres of propaganda. 

(vjii) Books, etc., about Great Britain are published 
in every language. 

The above propaganda is carried on mostly by non- 
official agencies, in addition to the official propaganda 
conducted through Embassies and Consulates. British 
propaganda is not obstructive and people for whom it 
is meant, hardly realize that a conscious propaganda is 
going on. Where it is moreover as in the case of Miss 
Mayo’s “ Mother India ” for the film “ Bengali ” — it is 
conducted through the medium of a third party, so that 
no one can say that Britisher; are behind it. As com- 
pared with this, German propaganda is crude and 
obtrusive and it therefore sometimes defeats its own 
purpose. 

During the last two years I have realized from time 
to time huw very sensitive the British people are to any 
propaganda that is not in keeping with their require- 
ments. One would ordinarily expect such a powerful 
nation as the British to be quite indifferent to what 
other people may think or say about them. But the 
exact contrary is the case. Here I am reminded of the 
extraordinary step taken by the British Ambassador in 
Belgrade in June 1934, in requesting the Foreign office 
to stop the Yugo-Slavian papers from publishing inter- 
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views ■with me. I am also remiitded of tl)c wrath of 
Sir Walter Smiles, P. over a speech tiiat I made in 
Geneva in September 198.3 (Sir Walter Smiles wanted 
that I should be put in prison on my return to India 
because of this speech. When I asked him to correct my 
mis-statements that I miglit have made therein, he did 
not reply). Because of her ultra-sensitiveness to foreign 
opinion, Great Britain is now taking steps to strengthen 
her propaganda abroad. Recently a society, called the 
“ British Council of Relations with Foreign Countries ” 
has been started w'ith H. R. U. I he Prince of Wales as 
its patron, for carrying on pro-British propaganda in 
other countries. Addressing his Royal Highness on the 
2nd July 1935, the Chairman, Lord Tyrell, said that the 
society has been started at the instance of the foreign 
office and with the active collaboration of five Govern- 
ment departments— while the Government Treasury had 
made a grant of £6,000. The Daily Telegraph of London, 

" while giving its whole-hearted support to this endeavour 
wrote on the 3rd July as follows : — 

“ Now France and Italy each budget otie million 
pounds a year for national propaganda and prestige. 
Japan has recently budgeted one hundred thousand 
pounds for similar purposes during the coming j^ar and 
the vast resources of the German Ministry of propaganda 
are being expended outside the Reich no less than with- 
in. Funds on a much larger scale than £ 6,000 though 
not necessarily Government funds, are necessary if we 
are to take similar interest in making ourselves known.” 



Coming to India, the question is — what should we 
do ? I am sorry to say in this connection that among 
the older generation I find a complete lack of apprecia- 
tion of the utility of Indian propaganda abroad. The 
opinion expressed by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and the 
Editor of Indian Social Reformer are typical of what the 
older generation think. The views of the Congress 
president, Sjt. Eajendra Parsad, are somewhat more 
progressive. He welcomes such propaganda, but regrets 
that the Congress does not possess sufficient means to 
undertake this work. One is, therefore, left with the 
feeling that the older generation regard this work as a 
'superfluous luxury and not as an indispensable necessi- 
ty. If they had regarded it a necessity, they would 
certainly have procured funds for it. 

Of the Indian leaders, the late Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel 
was the only one who had a full appreciation of the 
utility of foreign propaganda and a clear conception as 
to how it should be carried on. It is no exaggeration to 
say that in the cause of this propaganda he laid down 
his precious life. It was his American tour, in the 
eomse of which he delivered 85 speeches, in three months, 
that damaged beyond repair his alread}' broken health. 
At the end of this campaign and after mature deliberation 
with American friends of India, he returned with the 
conviction that the Indian National Congress should 
have a permanent representative In the United States. 
This suggestion was duly conveyed to Mahatma Gandhi. 
The Late Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel was of opinion that for 
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our propnganda work, wc ’Jhould have our Headquarters 
in Geneva with branches all over Europe and America, 
One such brancli he was able to start during his lifetime 
in Dublin, under the name of the Indo-Irish League. His 
journej' to Geneva about a month before his sad and 
premature death, was for the purpose of preparing the 
ground for a centre there — but fate prevented him from 
accomplishing this work. 

If foreign propaganda be necessary for independent 
countries as well as for those who fight for their freedom 
with arms — it is an absolute necessitj' for countries like 
India that have discarded the method of physical force 
and armed revolution. To such a peaceful and constitu- 
tional acitivity, the British Government, too, can have 
no objection. We have every right to mobilize world- 
sympathy on our side in an open and peaceful maimer 
and the British Government have indirectly rctognised 
this right by sponsoring India’s membership of the 
League of Nations, which implies that India has all the 
rights of a full-fledged nation. 

There may be a feeling in certain quarters that 
foreign propaganda must in all probability be something 
of a secret or revolutionary or anti-British in character. 
But such an impression, if it exists anywhere, is altogether 
without foundation. Propaganda, by its very nature, 
must be open and above board and propaganda methods 
are inherently opposed to secret and revolutionary 
methods. Moreover, this propaganda should not be 
anti-British but only pro-Indian. I have had some 
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experience of propaganda in Europe and I am definitely 
of opinion that the moment we attempt anti-British 
propaganda, we shall defeat our purpose. The British 
have a vast machinery for their propaganda — including 
Embassies, Consulates, and numerous non-official associa- 
tions with which they can counteract our ac'^ivities. 
Moreover, if we begin to attack the British, we shall lose 
synapathy, instead of gaining it. On the other hand, as 
long as we carry on pro-Indian propaganda', our appeal 
will be irresistible. And if the British try to thwart our 
legitimate propaganda, they will automatically put 
themselves in the wrong and forfeit sympathy every- 
where. 

In my opinion, Indian propaganda abroad should 
have the following objectives : — 

(1) To counteract false propaganda about India. 

(2) To enlighten the world about the true conditions 
obtaining in India today. 

(.^) To acquint the world with the positive achieve- 
ments of the Indian people in every sphere of human 
activity. 

The last objective is the most important, because 

c 

if we can give the world a good idea of our culture and 
civilization, we shall automatically dispel false notions 
regarding the Indian people, raise the status of India in 
the eyes of the civilized world and obtain sympathy 
everywhere. 

To accomplish this threefold purpose, the following 
steps among others may be taken : — 



(!) Indians should be induced to attend every Inter- 
national Congress. 

(2) Articles about India .should be written in foreign 
newspapers and journals. 

(3) Books about India should he published in the 
difi'erent languages of Tiuropc and Ameriea. 

(4) There should be at least one well-equipped 
librar\' in some central pluee in Europe to which refer- 
ence could be made by all those who are interested in 
India. 

(5) Prominent Indians representing different aspects 
of Indian culture should regularly travel abroad. 

(fl) Films about India should be exhibited abroad. 

(7) Lectures on India with the help of magic lantern 
slides should be organised in foreign countries. 

(8) Foreign scholars should be invited to India and 
they should be helped to make contact with the best 
type of Indians. 

(9) In every country, mixed societies of Indians and 
Nationals of that country, should be organised for 
developing closer cultural relations with India. Every 
such society should have a corresponding organization 
m India. An instance of the first is the Indo-Czecho- 
Slovakian Society. 

(10) Such mixed societies should also be formed 
everywhere for fostering closer commercial relations 
between India and other countries. (An instance of this 
is the Indian-Central European Society of Vienna). 
Corresponding organisations should be started in India. 
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(11) Mixed Chfimbcr of Commerce (<;. g., Indo- 
Czecho-Slovak Chamber of Commerce, Indo-Italian 
Cliamber of Commerce, Indo-Austrian Chamber of Com- 
merce, etc.) should be organized in every important 
capital. Corresponding Chambers of Commerce should 
be started in India. Suck mixed Chambers of Commerce 
exist in every European country. India alone has not 
yet realized the importance of this. 

(12) Regular assistance should be given to such 
bodies as the International Committee for India in 
Geneva which have so far been working independently. 

There are several organizations of this sort in Europe 
and America. Some sort of co-ordination should be 
established among such societies. 

The impression that has been created in many 
circles all over the ^Yo^kl, as a result of prolonged hostile 
propaganda is that w’e are an uncivilized people — that 
our women are enslaved and that we are not a nation, 
as our society is seething with dissentions. Can we 
shut ourselves up in a room and remain indifferent to 
what the world thinks of us ? We cannot. For good or 
for ill, we are forced by mordern circumstances to share 
the common life of humanity. We cannot therefore be 
indifferent to what the outside world thinks of us. More- 
over, we can see with our own eyes what other nations 
are achieving through a course of systematic propaganda. 
History further teaches us that for enslaved and sup- 
' pressed nations — especially for those that eschew the 
path of violence — the sympathy of the civilized world is 



absolutely necessary and in order to ■w'in that sympathy 
propaganda has to be undertaken. Distinguished Indians 
like Swami Vivekanand, Dr. Rabhidernath Tagore, and 
Mahatma Gandhi have in the past done a certain amount 
of propaganda abroad and their work has been supple- 
mented by foreign friends of India. As a result of 
this, India still has a reputation for an ancient culture 
and civilization. But if we are to make further progress, 
it is indispensablj’ nece.ssar)’’ that a systematic propa- 
ganda, backed by the Indian people, should be under- 
taken. There are Indians abroad who are determined to 
do this work with the limited resourees at their disposal. 
The only question is w'hether the Indian National 
Congress will take charge of this all-important work and 
do it in a more effective and efficient manner. 
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ANTI-INDIAN PROPAGANDA IN EUROPE 
Mr. Bose’s protest Letter to' Archbishop 
Vienna (By air Mail) 

Sj. Subhas Chandcr Bose has lodged a formal protest 
:vith the Archbishop of Victina 7?i connection withihe exhibi- 
tion of the anti-Indian flm entitled “ BENGALI ” in the 
different cinema houses in Vienna. 

“ To His Eminence the Archbishop of Vienna, 
Cardinal D. Innitzer. 

Your Eminence : — I am, taking the liberty of ad- 
dressing your .Eminence partly because the subject on 
■which I am 'writing is of interest and concern to 
your Eminence and partly because there is unfortun- 
ately no one at present in Vienna better qualified to 
take up this matter on behalf of and in the name of 
India. 

'The subject on ' -which I am writing is the film 
“BENGALI-” which is now being shown in different 
cinema houses in Vienna under the title of “ A sensa- 
tional film from mysterious India.” This film does 
grave unjustice to India and the Indian people and has 
outraged the feelings of- all Indians -who have happened 
to see it or hear of it. 



If there had been an Indian Embassy in Vienna In 
represent India and Indian interests, undoubtedly the 
matter would liavc been officially taken up by that 
Embassy. But in the absence of any such institution in 
Vienna, I feel called upon to take up this matter by 
virtue of the position that ! hold in the social and public 
life of my .country as one of the leaders of the Indian 
nationalist movement and also as a former iiruyor of 
the first City in India. 

\ 

Your Eminence', I am aware, has been taking a most • 
prominent step and also the leading part in a movement 
in Austria for purifying the films and it is therefore in 
the fitness of things that this matter should ' be brought 
to the notice of jour Eminence in the first instance. 

It will be apparent to anj* one who has seen the 
film “ Bengali ” that it represents the species of very 
— skilful propaganda on behalf of the British Imperialism' 
India. In view of the movement that is goingon now 
India for the attainment of India's birthright and 
freedom and also in view of the sj’mpathy that this 
movement has drawn in many parts of the world to 
give such a piece of propaganda is from the British point 
of view very timely. We Indians have no concern with 
any positive propaganda that may>be carried on behalf of , 
the Great Britain, but we certainly resent the'' fact that ' 
that propaganda should , be. carried on , by the sacrifice . 
of India’s interests and ,of ^India’s, reputation - as, <a land, 
of ancient culture and civilization. 
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1 sliiill now proccc.d lo Iny before your, Eminence Uic 
nijuti points on which our Indian feelings, as true sense 
of our home-lruid, have been out rngccl : — 

(»■) Till' Hero Molui. Khim who has been pul up to 
represent India (ns ngainst Colonel Stone why 
bus been put to represent Great Hritinn) 1ms 
been depicted as a particularly brutal, cruel 
and iuhuni.iu type of man. 

{i!) The rcprcsenlntion of lortui-c iiillictcd on British 
olliccrs untler the orders of .Mohd. KImn is 
most outrageous and objectionable and brings 
. Indians into hatred and confcnipl in tlic eyes 
of all objective, spectators. I fail to 
undcr.sUind how such scenes can be shown lo 
the etdtured nndicncc of Vienna. 

(ill) The film further tries to make out that the 
Indians arc a nice of cowards because the 
very sight of pigs nuiKcs them collapse. All 
this is entirely false. 

(to) The film tries to make out tlmt the British arc 
. in India to protect 300 million Indians. We 
have no objection to the British claim that 
they have conquered India but we certainly 
resent their claim that they arc acting for 
India’s interest or they are in India for pro- 
tecting India. 

In conclusion, I beg your Eminence to be so good 
as to take up this matter at once and take steps to pro- 
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hibit the exhibition of this ' film" in Austria. If this is 
not possible atbnce, the least that could be done, would 
be to announce at tiie beginning of the film that the 
Indians regard this film as a false representation of their 
character and morality and strongly *'re'senf the outra- 
geous and objectionable nature of the scenes displayed. 
Such a procedure has been adopted in the ‘ past when 
films have been shown in Vienna -which did- injustice to 
a particular nationality. , 

What 1 am thus submitting to your Eminence, 
would, I thinlc also, be welcome to ' everj' true and 
patriotic Austrian abroad, namely — to prbtect.his home- 
land and home-country against calumny and slander. 

Iklay I be per,mitted to express to jmur Eminence 
my deepest respect and in advance my gratitude for 
your Eminence’s discernment and comprehension of your 
feelings. 

I have the honour to be, 

‘ Yours faithfully, 

,, (Sd.) S. C. Bose 

F prmer General Secy. Indian National 
Congress and former IMa 3 'or of CALCUTTA. 
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NEED FOR FOREIGN PROPAGANDA 
( 1 ) 

London {By air mail). Sj. Subhas Chandcr Bose Im 
ishted ihcfoUoxn7ig statemnil regarding ihc foreign propa- 
ganda on behalf of India : — 

“ My attention lias been drawn to a statement made 
by the Congress President Sj. Rajendra Parshad and by 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai regarding Indian propaganda in 
.Vmcrica, and other countries. For an efficient propa- 
ganda two things arc’ necessary (1) accredited repre- 
sentatives and (2) necessary funds. It is superfluous to 
say that tlie larger the funds, the more elTective can be 
the propaganda. Nevertheless, much useful work can 
be done without large funds if only we have the will to 
work. As a matter of fact, there are many Indians in 
Europe and America wlio have been doing useful propa- 
ganda, some in their individual capacity, and others in 
the name of certain organisations started by them 
without grant from the Indian National Congress. If 
some of them could be nominated by the Indian National 
Congress as its representatives abroad— then even with- 
out any extra funds they could render greater service to 
their country. The late . Mr. Vithalbhai Patel of 



revered memory, always used lo say that if he could 
have spoken in the np.me of the Congress, his work abroad 
would have been much more effective. And that is also 
the experience of lesser people like myself. If the only 
difficulty confronting the Congress is lack of funds, will 
the Congress at least authorise me (and other workers 
like myself) to work and speak in the name of the Con- 
gress. In that case even without any financial grant 
from the Congress, we should render greater service to 
our country and give a better account of ourselves.- I 
am putting a straight question to the Congress Presi- 
dent and I beg of him to give me a straight answer. 

In this connection I may say atonce that our differ- 
ences if any, over internal questions should not stand 
in the way of our ioining hands in our external propa- 
ganda. Whatever views we may hold on internal 
questions, the moment we face the outside world, our 
cause is one and our programme of work is one. That 
• programme of work may be described roughly as 
follows ; — 

(i) to counteract false propaganda about India. 

{ii) to acquaint the world with real conditions, 
political and. economic, obtaining in India’s 
fight for Swaraj. 

{Hi) 'to acquaint the world with the ' positive 
achievements of the Indian people in the 
'domain of philosophy, art - and science, and 
ilture in general. 


■ Regarding the legacy of the late Mr. V. J. Pucel, all 
that I shall say at this stage, is that though the probate 
was granted nine months ago (or more) the money is 
still lying in the hands of the executors and much useful 
lime is being wasted. 

( 2 ) 

Madras (By mail). Mr. Subhas Chander Bose in a 
communication addressed to a local journalist writes 
from Karlsbad under the date 2Gth July, 1935 as 
follows : — 

“ Your letter of the 30th May reached me on the 
21st June. 1 regret the delay in replying to it. 

I came here about a month ago and am taking a 
.course of Karlsbad treatment. I have been making 
slow but steady progress. 

My views on foreign propaganda are, I think, well- 
known to you in this matter. I had only one supporter 
among the Congi-ess leaders, the late Jlr. V. J. Patel. 
The majority of the Congress leaders of today consider 
it unnecessary. A few consider it a useful luxurJ^ You 
may ask why ? I shall explain. 

There are two'Avays of winning our freedom — by force 
or through non-violence. If you rely entirely on physical 
force, you may dispense with the sympathy or support 
given by other nations, provided you feel sufficiently 
strong to fight your own battle. If your method is one 
of non-violence, as in our case, you have to rely on world 
opinion. And there can be no doubt about it. Without 
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Ihc pressure of world opinion you can never win your 
freedom even if you carry on satyugrah till cternit}% In 
order to retain her Empire, England has to keep up her 
prestige internationally, and has to get the backing of 
world opinion. I wonder how many of our Congressmen 
realise the elaborate measures adopted by the powerful 
British Empire and the sums of money spent annually 
in order to keep a continuous pro-British projjaganda 
throughout the world. If it is necessar}' for the British to 
cultivate world opinion in order to maintain her position, 
how much more necessary it is for us to cultivate world 
opnion in order to win our freedom. Britian has con- 
vinced EurojJe that in India she is doing the work of 
Europe and is not pursuing her selfish ends. Therefore 
you will find that •wherever there is a discriminatory 
legislation in India in favour of a Britisher, it is extended 
to all Europeans. We have to undo this influence 
through our own patient and persistent propaganda. 

Hence, I regard foreign propaganda as an integral 
part of our scheme of work. In recent years no country 
has been able to dispense with international sympathy 
in its struggle for liberty, though the method was one of 
physical force. If money can be found for Charkha and 
anti-untouchability campaign, it can also be found for 
foreign propaganda. What is lucking today is not money 
— ^but the will and desire. The moment Congress leaders 
realize that foreign propaganda is essentially necessary 
for the success of our movement,- money will be forth- 
coming. How- do -political parties- in- Europe ‘find money 



for their foreign propaganda ? 

When the late l\Ir. V. J, Patel was in America, he 
had long talks on this matter with Dr. Holmes and other 
American friends of India. They all agreed that the 
Indian National Congress should have representation in 
America. This request of the American friends of India 
was sent to Mahatma Gandhi through the Late Mr. V. J. 
Patel. The latter could not unfortunately deliver this 
message to Mahatma Gandhi personally and before his 
sad and unexpected death he charged me to have it con- 
veyed to Mahatma Gandhi. After his death it was duly 
sent by me to Mahatma Gandhi but nothing came out of 
it. The result is that there is no one in America with auth- 
orit}', who could mobilize the large volume of sympathy 
for India that exists there. It will not do to say that 
the Congress has no monej’’ for foreign propaganda. 
Though money is one of the requirements for this work, 
it is not the only one. There are people in Europe and 
in America who have been trying to serve the countrj’''s 
cause in their individual capacity or tlu-ough organisations 
started by them mithout any monetary grant from the 
Congress. And they will continue to work whatever the 
attitude of 'the Congress may be. Will the Congress 
utilize their services and giv^e them the stamp of 
authority - ’ 



XV 

INDIA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Geneva White Elephant 
Karlsbad Juli/ 29 {By air mail) 

( 1 ) . 

SJ. Subhas Chandcr Bose vrlio has been convalescing 
here since Jiis discharge from the sanifarium of his recent 
intestinal operation, has sent the folloiving press-note 
urging India’s withdrawl of membership from the League 
of Nations 

There is an institution in Geneva called the League 
of Nations of which we hear much but unfortunate- 
ly know little, though every year poor India has to pour 
out the sum of 1,GGG,205 gold Francs towards its up- 
keep. 

The income of the League of Nations is spent in 
maintaining the (1) organs of the League (2) the inter- 
national labour office ^t Geneva (3) The permanent 
court of international justice at, the Hague ; in arranging 
for all the conferences and commissions, under the .aus- 
pices of the League and for the construction of the new 
palatial Headquarters at Geneva. 

The organs of the League are : — (1) The Assembly 
which consists of representatives of States members of 
the League. (2) The Council which consists of represen- 
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tativcs of the principal 'Allied and associated poTt'ers, 
together -n-itli representatives of four other members of 
the Lcngne. (3) the Secreatariat vrhich is a very big body 
willi various sections viz , (a) Tdinorities. (6) Mandates 
(r) Opium Traffic and Social questions, (d) Disarma- 
ment (r) Legal ( f) Information (g) Financial and 
coonoinic intelligence service (/;) Economic relations (i) 
Communication and transit (J ) Health (/:) Intellec- 
tual co-operation and (!) Political. 

Reference should also be made to the Aumliary 
orgarii<;ations ivhich have been create-l under resolutions 
of the Leairiie .-Assembly or the League Conncil. 


The League of nations is maintained rr.' the contri- 
butions made by States members of the L<e. 2 g>jeae.aording 
to a "^calc adopted by the League Assembly. This scale 
is revised at inten*aL«. The present scale zrss adopted 
in 102.^. According to it. India has to pay .>5 units of 
contributions. China 4d ururs. France 75 units. Italy CO 
units, Spain 40 units, U. S. S. EL 75 un.ts. One unit is 
equivalent to 30. gold Francs— s-o treat India's contri- 
bution comes to ItOCC.iiC'S gc.n rrancs. statea above. 

In 1934 India's c-ontmnution “as re-au-cea :rom 3--> to S-5 



published some time ago, that Great Britain’s contribu- 
tion per annum towards the upkeep of the League is 
less than the total amount drawn annually by British 
officials and employees of the League as salary. 

Compared with this, what does India get out of the 
League ? The advantages that she gets are practically 
nil, because India is invariably represented at meetings 
either by Britishers or by de-nationalised Indians, And 
as far the Secretariat, there are two ill-paid Indians at the 
League Headquarters and three or four ill-paid Indians 
at the International labour office in Genev'a. Up till now 
there was no Indian at the Court of International Justice 
at the Hague, Only recently have I seen in the papers 
a proposal to appoint Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to a vac- 
ant seat. 

In the light of the above facts. I ask my countrymen 
if it is worthwhile for India to waste her meagre resources 
in maintaining this Geneva \Miite Elephant. 

Other countries have set an example to India. 
Costa Rica, a Central. American State, withdrew from 
the League on December 24th 1924 ; Brazil withdrew 
on June 14th 1926, Japan withdrew on March 27th 1983 
and last but not least, Germany withdrew on Oct. 14tfi 
1933. All these countries are flourisliing without the 
help of the League.^ 

Will the members of the Legislative Assembly take 
up this question at the.next meeting of the Assembly ? 

If so, they may ask the Government of India to ask the 
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Secretary General of llio League fo furnish the following 
information ■ , 

The contribution made by each State member of the 
League. (2) Tlje total number of officials and employees 
belonging to each nationality that is a member of the 
T.eague. who work in the different organisations, Inter- 
national labour office and Court of Justice. (3) The 
total amount drawn ns salary each year by the above 
officials and employees belonging to each nationality, 
that is a State member of the League. 

There is one other fact which I shall mention before 
I close. The delegations that are sent by the different 
governments to Geneva from time to time always use 
their influence with the Secretary General in order to 
better the lot of their own nationals at Geneva. This 
does not happen in the case of the Indian employees, 
because the Indian delegation to Geneva do not consider 
it necessary to bother their heads about the fate of 
Indian employees there. 

( 2 ) 

League’s Refusal to supply Information to 
Mr. Bose 

Karlsbad {By air mail). With reference to the press-note 
recently issued by Sj. Subhas Chander Bose through the 
United Press on India and the League of Nations, an 
interesting correspondence passed belicccn Sj. Subhas 
Chander Bose and Director of the Information Section of 
the League, of Nations. In releasing the same for publica- 
tion Sj. S. C. Base malces the foUoioing observations : — 



“ Since 1 wrote to the Indian press about the League 
of Nations and -the futility of India remaining a member 
of it, some ' correspondence has passed between me and 
the Director of the Information Section of the League of 
Nations. I am issuing for publication a copy of this 
correspondence. It will be clear therefrom that the 
League Secretariate is unwilling to disclose ‘ information 
for the use of the public which is nevertheless available 
to the Government concerned. Such attitude is most 
astounding because the League of Nations was brought 
into existence for abolishing secrecy in public affairs. 
However, it is clear from the Director’s letters that much • 
of the information that I asked for is in the possession of 
the Government of India. Consequently, if questions 
are put by Assembly members, the required information ' 
should be forthcoming atonce. 

“ In connection with the India’s contribution 
for the upkeep of the League, it would be interesting to 
".know what contribution if any, has been paid by the 
Indian States up till now. It is common knowledge that 
since the treaty of Versailles in 1919, Indian Princes or 
their nominees have always formed a part of the delega- 
tion nominated by the British Government to represent 
India. This year also the delegation to annual Assembly 
of the League contains a nominee of the Indian Princes. ’ 
It would therefore be desirable for the Assembly mem- 
bers to ask the Government of India pointedly, what 
contribution if any has been paid by the Indian Princes 
uptill now. In case any such payment has been made so 


far, the Assembly members should demand - that the 
Indian Princes should pay to the Govenment of India- 
their share tonether with all arrears in view of' the re- 
presentation they have enjoyed so far. 

Kurhans Konigin Alexendera, 
Karlsbad (Czechoslovakia) 
The 3rd August, 1935. 

To 

The Director of the Information Bureau, 

* League of Nations, Geneva. 

Dear Sir, 

I shall be greatly obliged if you kindly could furnish 
me with the following information which is necessary 
for my own use as well as for the use of friends in India 
who are members of the Indian Legislative Assembly : — 

(i) The total number of officials of all grades in the 
service of the League of Nations in its different depart- 
ments viz.. League Secretariate, International Labour 
Office, permanent Court of International Justice etc. 

(ii) The total number of such officials belonging to 
each country who is a member of League of Nations. 

(in) The total amonnt drawn as salary per annum 
by such offieials belonging to each country who is a’ 
member of League of Nations. 

{iv) The total income and expenditure per annum 
. of each country who is a member of the League of Na- , 
lions. 



(u) The present value of Franc in terms of English 
Currency, • * ' 

' (vi) What are the various factors that are consider- 
ed by the League Assembly in determining the annual 
contribution to the League, of Nations of each state 
member. 

(vii) The official position, length of service, qualifica- 
tions and salary to each Indian who is in the service of 
League of Nations in any, of its departments. 

If for a!ny reason full or accurate information on 
any of the above heads is not forthcoming, will you *be 
so good as to give me as much information as is 
available, i 

Thanking you in anticipation. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Subhas Chander Bose 
President, 

National Congress Committee, 
Bengal and Ex-Mayor of 
Calcutta. 

League of Nations, 
Geneva, Dt. August 22, 11)85. 
Mr.^Subhas Chander Bose, ^ 

Kurljg«s Konigin Alexandera, 

Karlsbad, (Czechoslovakia) 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your enquiry of the 8rd August, 
I have been asked by the Director of the Information 
Section to tell you that the League of Nations Secretari- 
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ate is not in a position to reply to the different quarries 
in your note. The States members of the League of 
Nations are regularly informed of the total number of 
officials in the Service of League, nationality of these 
officials, details regarding their salaries etc. The docu- 
ments which furnish these details are however, confiden- 
tial and are available only for the governments belonging 
to the League of Nations. 

I have pleasure in sending you the complementary 
copy of “Essential factors about the League of Nations.” 
This publication gives a general survey of the structure 
of the League organisation, contains a table of the States 
members of the League and their annual contribution 
(which are assessed on the National Budgets). 

About 15 gold Francs are equivalent to £. 1 at 
present. 

Believe me. 

Your faithfully, 

(Sd.) Illegible. 

P. P. Director information Sec. 

Kurhans Konigin Alexendera 
Karlsbad, (Czechoslovakia) 
Dt. 80th August, 1985. 

The Director, 

Information Section, 

League of Nations, Geneva. 

Dear Sir, 

I thank you for your letter of the 22nd August 
in reply to my enquiry of the 8rd August but I must say 
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that I airi exttemely surprised at' the contents of your 
letter: I had the' impression that the League of 
Nations had conle into ' existence for abolishing secrecy 
in public affairs. I fail to understand how information 
on th.e points mentioned in my letter could be available 
to the' Government concerned but should be withheld' by 
you from the public belonging to those States that are 
members of the League of Nations, 

I thank'you for 'the booklet you have sent and of 
which ! already possessed a copy. It is because this book- 
let does not furnish information that I want that I had to 
wiite and trouble you for required information. 

May I again request you to be so good as to furnish 
me with as much information on the points I have 
mentioned as you possess. 

'’^hanking you. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Subhas Chandcr Bose. 



XVI 

REUTER’S PROPAGANDA TACTICS 

My attention has been drawn to an air mail message 
sent by Reuter from Belgrade on the 9 tlx June, wliich 
has been reproduced in the Yugoslav Press. The mess- 
age runs thus ; — 

“ The State Censor has intervened to prevent arti- 
cles by Mr. Subhas Chander Bose, being published in the 
Yugoslav press. Mr. Bose, who has been touring Europe, 
lecturing, and writing about the Indian Nationalist cause 
recently arrived at Belgrade from Sofia, and contrasts 
the attitude of the Yugoslav authorities unfavourable 
with that of Bulgarians, and Roumanians, who gave him 
a most cordial reception.” 

The fact is that my reception at the hands of the 
Municipal and State authorities at Belgrade, the capital 
of Yugoslavia, was as cordial as that I had received at 
Budapest (Hungary) Bucharest (Roumania) and Sofia 
(Bulgaria). The only difference was that the press in 
Belgrade was not as hospitable as the press in Budapest, 
Bucharest, and Sofia 

“ In Hungary, Roumania, and Bulgaria, in connec- 
tion with my visit the press gave prominence to India’s 
struggle for freedom. The same thing would normally 
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have happened at Belgrade, but for the intervention of 
the British Ambassador. Soon after my arrival the 
most prominent paper of Belgrade, the ‘Politika’ sent a 
representative to interview me. I had to give a long 
interview, so varied and numerous were the questions 
I was asked. Later I was invited to visit the office, and 
printing press o£ tbe ‘ Politika.’ The representative of 
‘Politika’ told me that the Editor would be very glad to 
publish a nationalist account of India’s struggle as given 
by me — 'because a few days earlier, the Nawab of Rampur 
who had visited Belgrade had given an interv.iew to say 
that the people of India were satisfied under British rule 
and that conditions in India under British rule were 
ideal. 

“ Later at night, the ‘Politika’ office rang me up to 
say, that they were sorry to inform me that the inter- 
view in question had been held up by the foreign office 
— after it had been approved by the Editor for publica- 
tion. The next morning I made enquiries at the foreign 
office, and also from friends whom I had come to know at 
Belgrade — and I was informed that the British Ambas- 
sador had made repeated requests to the foreign office to 
withold any interviews that I may give to any of the 
Belgrade papers. For reasons best known to them, the 
Foreign office was not able to refuse the request of the 
British Ambassador, and so the Belgrade papers were not 
able to publish any interviews, though they were anxious 
to do so. I have nothing to complain about the reception 
I received at Belgrade nor about the attitude of the 



Belgrade Press. I was very glad to be able to rouse 
interest about India among the public through my visit 
to Belgrade. My only complaint is against the British 
Ambassador, who intervened in the matter, and that in 
a secret manner. It interested me greatly to hear that I 
had been described by him as undesirable. 

Reuter’s message gives the impression that my 
interview, (not article) was withheld because I had 
criticised the Yugoslav authorities. This .is absolutely 
false. The interview was withheld only because it was 
regarded as ‘anti-British by the British Ambassador. 
This incident gives some idea of the difficulties that are 
thrown in our way, by our rulers, when we try to make 
India’s voice heard in foreign countries, where there is 
genuine interest in, and sympathy for India.” 



INDIA AND CHINA 

Ever since the Japanese aggression in China began 
last year, the Indian National Congress has repeatedly 
expressed its sympathy for the Chinese people in their 
struggle for freedom and peace. Apart from resolutions 
of sympathy being passed, pro-Chinese demonstrations 
• were held all over the country. A sum of Rs. 8,000/- 
' (eight thousand) was also collected and is now in the 
handsiof-the All-India Congress Committee offiee. The 
Working Committee of Congress, at its last meeting in 
Bombay, decided to send an Ambulance unit with the 
doctors to China for demonstrating our solidarity with 
the Chinese people, instead of sending only monetary 
relief. The committee also appointed a sub-committee 
consisting of Dr. Jiveraj Mehta, Dr. Sunil Chander, B.Sc. 
Dr. R. M. Lohia, Shri G.P. Hutheesing for the ambulance 
unit together with the doctors. The sub-committee held 
a meeting in Bombay on the 24th instant, and decided 
to send a fully-equipped motor car Ambulance to China 
and a batch of four qualified doctors, preferably exper- 
ienced surgeons. One year’s expenses were worked out 
and it was found that a sum of rupees thirty thousand 
was needed for the Medical Mission. Since we have only 
rupees eight thousand in hand, we shall have to collect 
a further sum of rupees twenty- two thousand. 
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AppUcnlions from qualified medical men who would 
like to join the Medical ^lission to China are invited. 
Applicants should preferably be Surgeons with some 
experience and should undertake to serve for at least 
one year. They should send iu their applications to the 
Secretary, Foreign Department, All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, Allahabad, with a copy fo the .Secretary of the 
China sub-commiltec, Mr. G P. Hutheesing of Gulshan 
Villa, Qamar Park, Werden Road, Bombay. The ex- 
penses of equipment, board and lodging in China together 
with a small poeket allowance will be provided for the 
doctors but no salary will be paid. 

In order to demonstrate once again our deep sym- 
pathy for the Chinese people in their hour of trial, I 
request all Congress organisations in the country to 
observe the 12th June 1038, as .an All-India Chinese Day 
Meetings and Processions should be held on that day 
and a serious endeavour should be made to collect funds 
for our ]\Iedical Mission. If the necessary efforts are 
made it should not be difficult to collect the entire 
amount of rupees twenty-two thousand by that date 
In this connection I also appeal to firms dealing in 
Medical stores and appliances which are batlly needed in 
China today and help in kind wall not be less welcome to 
the distressed and injured Chinese people than assistance 
in cash. 

In conclusion, I may remind my countrymen that 
it is essential that our proposed medical aid should 
reach China as early as possible. We should therefore. 
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get ready to give a send-off to our Medical Mission by 
the first week of July at the very latest. The seventh 
of July, the day on %Yhich Japanese aggression started 
last year, would be an appropriate day for wishing Bon 
Voyage to the Indian friends of China. 



X\TII 


MEETING WITH A PHILOSOPHER THINICER AND 
A DREAMER IN GENEVA 

‘Wednesday, the 8rd April 1935. It was a bright 
sunny morning, and Geneva was looking at its best. In 
the distance, silhouetted against the clear blue sky, stood 
the snow-capped heights of Salevc. In front of us there 
lay the picturesque lake of Geneva with the stately 
buildings mirrored in its glassy bosom. I was out on a 
pilgrimage. Ever since I had landed in Europe, two 
years ago, I had been longing to meet that great man and 
thinker — that great friend of India, and of Indian cul- 
ture — Mon. Romain Holland. Circumstances had pre- 
vented our meeting in 1933 and again in 1934, but the 
third attempt was going to succeed. I was in high spirits 
but occasionally a thrill of anxiety and doubt passed 
within me. Would I be inspired by this man or would / 
I return disappointed ? Would this great dreamer and 
idealist appreciate the hard facts of life — the practical 
difficulties that beset the path of the fighter in every 
age and clime ? 

Above all, would he read what fate had written on 
the walls of India’s history ? 

What heartened me, however, were inspiring words 
in his letter of the 22nd February “ But we men of 
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thought must each of us fight against the temptation 
that befalls us in moments of fatigue and unsettledness, of 
repairing to a world beyond the battle called either God 
or Art or Freedom of the spirit or those distant regions 
of the mystic soul. For fight we must, as our duty, lies 
on this«side of the ocean — on the battle-ground of men.” 

For full two hours we drove along the circuitous 
route which skirts the lake of Geneva. It was charming 
weather and while we raced along the Swiss Riviera, we 
enjoyed one of the finest sceneries in Switzerland. As 
we came to Villeneuve, the car slowed down, and ulti- 
mately came to a standstill in front of Villa Olga, the 
residence of the French Savant. That was indeed a 
beauty-spot. Sheltered by an encircling row of hills, the 
house commanded a magnificent view of the lake. All 
around us there was peace, beauty and grandeur. It 
was indeed a fit place for a hermitage. 

As I rang the bell, the door was opened by a lady 
^ - of short stature but with an exceedingly sympathetic and 
; lively face. This was Madame Romain Rolland. Hardly 
had she greeted me than another door opened in front of 
us and there emerged a tall figure with a pale counten- 
ance and with wonderful penetrating eyes. Yes, tliis 
was a face I had seen in many a picture before — a face 
that seemed to be burdened with tlie sorrow of humani- 
ty. There was something exquisitely sad in that pallid 
face— but it was not an expression of defeatism. For no 
sooner did he begin to speak than colour rushed to his ' 
white checks — the eyes glowed with a light that was 
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uncommon and the words that lie poured forth were 
pregnant with life and hope. 

The usual greetings and the preliminary inquiries 
about India and Indian friends were soon over and we 
dropped into a serious conversation. ^lon. RoHand 
could — or did not— speak English and I could not speak 
French. So we had as interpreters, Mademoiselle Holland 
and Madame Rollnnd. My purpose was to discuss with 
him the latest developments in the Indian situation and 
to ascertain his present views on the important problems 
before the world, I had, therefore, to do much of the 
talking at first in order to explain the Indian situation 
as I analysed and comprehended it. 

The two cardinal principles on which the movement 
of the last 1 1 years had been based were — firstly, 
satyagraha or non-violent resistance and secondly, a 
united front of all sections of the Indian people, e.g,, 
capital and labour, and landlord and peasant. India’s 
great hope was that the satyagraha movement would 
fructify, .'in a peaceful settlement in the following manner. 
Within Lidia, the movement would gradually paralyse 
the civil administration of the country. Outside India, 
the lofty ethics of satyagraha would stir the conscience 
of the British people. Thus would the conflict lead to 
a settlement whereby India w'ould win her freedom 
without striking a blow and without shedding any blood. 
But that hope was frustrated. Within India, the satya- 
graha movement no doubt created a non-violent' revolu- 



tion, but the higher services, both civil and military, 
remained unnlTected and the King’s Government there- 
fore went on much as usual. 

Outside India, a handful of high-minded Britishers 
were no doubt inspired by the ethics of Gandhi, but the 
British people as a whole remained quite indifferent ; 
self-interest drowned the ethical appeal. 

The failure to win freedom led to a very earnest 
heart-searching among the rank and file of the Indian 
National Congress, one section of Congress men went back 
to the old policy of constitutional action with the Legis- 
latures. Mahatma Gandhi and his orthodox followers 
after the suspension of the Civil disobedience movement 
(or satyagraha), turned to a programme of social and 
economic uplift of the villages. But the more radical 
section, in their disappointment, inclined to a new 
ideology and plan of aciion and the majority of them 
combined to form the Congress Socilist Party. 

, “ What would be Mon. Holland’s attitude,” I asked 
at the end of my lengthy preface, “if the united front is 
broken up and a new movement is started not quite in 
keeping with the requirements of Gandhian satyagraha ? 

He would be very sorry and disappointed, said Mon. 
Holland, if Gandhi’s satyagraha failed to win freedom 
for India. At the close of the Great War, when the whole 
world was sick of bloody strife and hatred, a new light 
had dawned on the horizon when Gandhi emerged with 
his new weapon of political strife. Great were the hopes 
that Gandhi had roused throughout the whole world. 
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“ We find from experience,” said I, “ that Ghandi’s 
method is too lofty for this materialistic world, and as a 
political leader, he is too straight-forward in his dealings 
with his opponents. We find, further, that though the 
British are not wanted in India, with the help of superior 
physical force, they have nevertheless been able to 
maintain their existence in India inspite of the incon- 
venience and annoyance caused by the satyagraha 
movement.* If satyagraha ultimately fails, would Mon. 
Holland like to see the national endeavour continued 
by other methods or would he cease taking interest in the 
Indian movement ?” 

“ The struggle must go in any case ” — was the 
emphatic reply. 

“ But I know several European friends of India who 
have told me distinctly that their interest in the Indian 
freedom movement is due entirely to Gandhi’s method 
of non-violent resistance. 

Mon. Holland did not agree with them at all. He 
would be sorry, if satyagraha failed. But if it really did 
then the hard facts of life would have to be faced and he 
would like to see the movement conducted on other 
lines. 

That was the answer nearest to my heart. He then 
was an idealist, who did not build castles in the air but 
who had his feet planted on terra firma. 

“ There are people in Europe,” I said, “ who say 
that just as in Russia there were two successive revolu- 
tions — a bourgeoise democratic revolution and a socialist 





revolution — so nlso in India there will he two suceessive 
revolutions — n 'national democratic revolution- and a 
social revolution. In my opinion, however, the fight for 
political frecdom wilMiaVc to be conducted simultaneous-:' 
ly with the fight for socio-economic emancipation. The 
party that will bring political freedom to India will be 
the party that w'ill also put into clTccb the entire pro- 
gramme of- socio-economic .reconstruction. What is 
I\Ion. Holland’s opinion on the point ? 

lie fourid it diTjcult to express a definite opinion 
because he was not aware of all the facts of the Indian 
situation. 

“ What would be .Mon. Rollaod’s attitude, “ I con- 
tinued,” if the united front policy of the Indian National 
Congress fails to win freedom for India; and a radical 
party emerges which identifies itself with the interests of 
the peasants and the workers ?” 

Mon. Holland was clearly of opinion that the time 
lad come for the Congress to take a definite stand on the 
:conomic issues. •' I have already written to Gandhi,” 
iaid he, “ that he should make up his mind on this 
question.” 

Explaining his attitude in the event of a schism 
vithin the Indian National Congress, he continued, " I 
im not interested in choosing between two political 
parties or between two generations. What is of interest 
and of value to me is a higher question. To me political 
parties do not count ; what really counts is the great 
cause that transcends them — the cause of the workers of 
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We talked at length of Maliatm'i Gandhi and his 
tactics. I ventured the remark tlial the Mahatmajwould 
not take a definite stand on the economic issues^ Whether 
on political, or social or economic questions, he was 
temperamentall}' a believer in ‘ the golden mean.’ I 
then referred to what the younger generation regarded 
as some of the defects in his leadership and tactics, 
nanael}% his incorrigible habit of putting all the cards on 
the table, his opposition to the polic}’’ of social boj^cott 
of political opponents, his hope of a change of heart on 
the part of the British Government, etc. It did not 
afford us any satisfaction I said, to oppose him or even 
criticise him — when he had done more for his country 
than anyone else in recent history and had raised India 
considerably in the estimation of the whole world. But 
we loved our country more than any personality. 

I asked Mon. Holland if he would be good 
enough to put in a nutshell the main principles for 
which he had stood and fought all his life. “ Those 
fundamental principles,” he .said, “are (1) internationa- 
lism (including equal rights for all races without dis- 
tinction), (2) Justice for the exploited workers — implying 
thereby that we sliould fight for a society in which there 
will be no exploiters and no exploited — but all will be 
workers for the entire communitj’’, (.3) freedom for all 
suppressed nationalities and (4) equal rights for women 
as for men,” And he proceeded to amplify some of these 
points^ ' 

As our conversation was drawing to a close, I rc- 
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marked tliat the vie^vs Jie had expressed that afternoon, 
would cause surprise in many quarters since they appear- 
ed to be a recent development in his thought-life. This 
remark worked like an electric button and set in motion 
a whole tr.iin of thought. Mon. Rolland spoke of the 
acute mental agony he had passed through since the 
end of the war in trying to revise his social ideas and his 
entire ideology. “ The combat within myself,” he said, 
“ extended over a very wide field and the problem of 
non-violence was only a part of it. I have not decided 
against non-violence but I have decided- that non-’ 
violence cannot be the central pivot of our entire social 
activity. It can be one of its means — one of its propos- 
ed forms still subject to experiment.” 

Continuing he said, “The primary objective of all 
our cndea%'ours should be the establishment of another 
social order, more just and more human.* * * If w'e 

do not do so, it will mean the end of society.” Then 
referring to the methods of activity, he said, “ My own 
task has been for several years to try and unite the 
forces againet the old order that is enslaving and exploit- 
ing humanity. This has been my role in the World’s 
Congress of all political parties against War and Fascism, 
which was hel4 in Amsterdam in 1932 and in the perma- 
nent committees appointed by that Congress. I still 
believe that there is in non-Adolence a strong, though 
latent, revolutionary power which can and ought to be 
used.” 

I interrupted him at this stage to ask him how the 
world at large could know of his present ideas. To this 
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he replied, “ ]\Iy social creed of these fifteen years' has 
been expounded in two volumes of articles which have 
been just published. In the first one “ Quinze ans de 
Combat ” (Fifteen years of Combat), Editions Rieder, 
Boulevard St. Germain 108, Paris "VI — I have spoken 
of my inner fight and the evolution of my social ideas. 
In the second book ‘Par la Revolution la Pais’ (By way 
of Revolution to Peace) Editions sociales Inter-nationales 
24, Rue Racini Paris, "FI, I have dealt W'ith questions 
concerning war, peace, non-violence and the co-ordina- 
tion of their efforts in fighting the old social order.” 
Continuing he said that some of his friends had refused 
to recognize all that he had written, preferring to accept 
only those portions with which they agreed, These two 
volumes would, however, be a faithful record of the 
evolution of his thought. 

0«r conversation did not end without a discussion 
of the much-apprehended and much-talked of war in 
Europe. “ For suppressed peoples and nationalities,” 

I remarked, “ war is not an unmixed evil.” “But for 
Europe war will be the greatest disaster,” said he. “It 
may even mean the end of civilization. And for Russia, 
peace is absolutely necessary if she is to complete her 
programme of social reconstruction. 

Before I took leave of my host, I expressed my deep 
gratitude for his kindness, and my great satisfac- 
tion at what he had conveyed to me. I valued 
so greatly his -sympathy for India; and her cause, that it 
had filled me with anxiety and fear whenever I had 
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XIX 

AN INTERESING PERSONALITY IN ROUMANIA 

During my recent visit to Roumania, I came across 
in Bucharest a verj' interesting personality. He is Dr. 
Narsingh-Mulgand, a Lt. Col. in medical department of 
the Roumanian army. I became so interested in him that 
I obtained from him the particulars of his early life Avhich 
I am now writing for the information of my country- 
men. 

A Maharashtrian by birth, his home was in Taluka 
Bhuvangir, sixty miles from Hyderabed city in Deccan. 
He had his early education in Bombay and after matri- 
culating, he went over to Calcutta. 

In Calcutta he joined the Scottish Churches College 
and studied for the F. A. E.xamination. Simultaneously, 
he studied at the National Medical Collge of Dr. S. K. 
Jlullick. Among the teachers at latter college were Dr. 
S. K. Mullick, Dr. Y. M. Bose, Dr. B. C. Ghosh, and 
Dr. M. D. Dass. He duly passed the F. A. Examination, 
and the M. G. P. S. Examination from the National 
I\Icdical College. In 1912, he went over to London and 
took the M. R. C. S. Diploma. 

About tills time the Turko-Balkan War broke out 
and Dr. Mulgund volunteered for service in the Red 
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ed subject. With the help of his two friends and througli 
the strength of his -war services he was able to become 
a naturalized subject long before the usual terra. Soon 
after this he obtained a job as an assistant in the Eye- 
clinic, attached to the University Hospital. He then 
passed the State Examination in Roumania. After 
passing his examination he.was able to obtain an appoint- 
ment as a sub-Lieutenant in the medical department of 

the Roumanian army. 

This was in April 1915. On August 15, 19J6, 

Roumania declared war against Germany. In 1917, Dr. 
Mulgund became a Lieutenant and in 1918, a Captain. In 
1926, he became a Major and in May,, 1934, a few days 
before I came to Bucharest, be became a Lt. Colonel. 

Dr. Mulgund, or rather Lt. Col. Mulgund, is one of 
the best Eye-specialists in Roumania. From 1919 to 
1922, he was chief of the Eye-Hospital in Oradia and 
from 1922 to 1928 he was an Eye-specialist attached to the 
lililitary Hospital in Burcharest. During my stay in 
Bucharest he was asked by the War Minister to open a 
new Eye Hospital for the benefit of the army. 

Lt. Col. Mulgund married a Roumanian lady, and 
they have two children, both of them girls. They are a 
happy family. He is quite well known in Bucharest and 
even before I met him I came to hear of him, from 
several Roumanian friends. During my stay at Buchar- 
est, I had the pleasure of spending much of my time with 
him. From the way he used to be accosted by the 
Roumaniiin gentry and military officers, whene^'er we went 



out together, one could see, that he was not only well- 
known there, but nvuch esteemed also. 

Though he has been away from India, and though he 
is now a Rumanian subject, he has not forgotten his own 
language. Besides Marathi, he can speak Hindi fairly 
well and still retains a fair knowledge of Sanskrit. He 
is very fond of quoting Sanskrit maxims and verses 
from the Gita. It was a very great pleasure and honour 
to meet Lt. Col. Mulgund in Bucharest and I have no 
doubt that those of my countrymen who read this, will 
be equally pleased and interested. Lt. Col. Mulgund 
lives at Strada Canzasi, 14<, Bucharest. 



SIDELIGHTS FROM VEINNA- 
( 1 ) ^ - 

” Since my last letter,- the X-ray, and other tests 
have expressed a definite opinion about abdominal 
trouble. They have discarded the theory of duodenal 
ulcer, and have opined that the pain in the abdomen 
is due to gall-bladder- • ti’ouble — Cholecystities as 
they say. I have already written about the abnormality 
found in both the lungs. The doctors have expressed 
the opinion that for treatment of gall-bladder trouble, 
it is not necessary to go to a sanatorium at first — but 
that I should live in or near Veinna so that my progress 
or otherwise could he watched from day to day. They 
stthink tint in 3 or 4 days time there will be an improve- 
- it in my condition. If the}' are satisfied with my 
progress, they will then advise my removal to a health 
resort or sanatorium. Since the 11th instant, when I came 
to this sanatorium, there h^s been a change in my condi- 
tion— partly for the better, and partly for the worse. 
My temper iture is running at a lower level than before, 
but I have lost a kilogram in weight, which is equal 
to 2 lbs. Besides this, the pain in the abdomen has , 
increased considerably, much to my discomfort. I am 
still confined to bed, and all exercise is banned, I thought 
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it advisable to give the ' doeiors Jicrc a ehiitUM’, nod 
have therefore, placed inysclf niulcr I heir Irealnienl, 
since the tfith Mareli, when flu-y doelured fheir liimi 
diagnosis of my abdominal trouble, ’'riioii/'h the treat- 
ment for Cholecyslitics in many cases is retiir/val of the 
gall-bladder by operation, my doctors do ;iot advic" 
operation now — partly Iiecause of rny weal: condition, 
and partly because they want to give fijeir ov/n treat- 
ment a trial. But whether I improve under tlielr treat- 
ment or not, in either ca^e, the possibility ofan oj/erati'on 
still e.visis. If I improve under their treatment here, 



be in a position to decide the future line of treatment. 
From my experience, since sailing from Bomb.vy, I am 
afraid that my progress ■will be much slower than I had 
anticipated. My only hope is, that if the present diag- 
nosis is right, and if I improt’-e under treatment, my 
digestion and appetite may so improve in consequence 
that my subsequent recovery may be expedited. 

The publication of the white paper in London, within 
the last week, has been responsible for bringing the repre- 
sentatives of the Teutar and some of the London news- 
papers to me. I do not know, if my statements to them 
have reached the Indian papers. 

Among the distinguished Vieneze citizens who have 
been good enough to visit me is Herr Rene-Fullop 
Miller and Frau JIrs. Flau-Miller. Herr F. Miller is a 
most amiable gentleman and one of those highly cultured 
souls, whose universalism knows no national boundaries. 
He has won international fame as a thinker, art critic, 
and author. Frau Faloop Miller is a great admirer of 
Shri Aurobindo Ghose and an ardent friend of my friend 
Sj. Dilip Kumar Roy, who is now at Pondichery. Frau 
IMiller has been exceedingly good to me, and frequently 
visits me in this hospital. This week an international 
conference on India is to be held at Geneva, on the 3rd 
March. Friends of India in foreign countries will parti- 
cipate in this conference and Madame Horup of Denmark 
is the Hon. Secretary of this conference. She visited 
India in 1931, and was an eyewitness of the lathi-charge 
on Independence Day in Calcutta in January 1931. 
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After the Gandhi- Irwin Truce, she interviewed me in 
Bombay; where both of us had gone to meet Slahatma 
Gandhi. I had forgotten all this, but she has written to 
me reminding me of her experiences in India. Some 
friends requested me to attend the conference, but as it 
is impossible, I had to content myself with sending 
a message. Continental Europe is now passing through 
exciting times, and Austria is feeling the shock 
along with other countries. In Austria a tussle seems 
to be going on between Social Democrats, and the 
Fascists. I think that those of our countrymen, who 
travel to Europe, and back would be well-advised to try 
the Italian boats. I am sure they will get better service, 
attention and food than in other boats, 

( 2 ) 

On the eve of Departure for Vienna 

“ It is difficult to express any categorical opinion 
based on the meagre information in my possession, as I 
am natural^ not in touch with recent developments in 
the countrj'. Neverthless, I can sense the general 
atmosphere. There is no doubt that at present we are 
passing through a political slump, and therefore the 
most important problem for us is to keep up the enthu- 
siasm of the public.. We have been suffering from 
another piece of misfortune, in as much as political 
giants are leaving us one b}' one, the latest, incident be- 
ing the sad and untimely death of j\Ir. Abyankar, whom 
I can rightly call the Lion of Nagpur. His death has 
created another void in the public life, which will be 


difTicuIt if not impossible to fill in.” 

> llegarcling the deeision of the Congress to enter the 
, legislatures, Mr. Subhas Bose said, “ We have to guard 
against the possible danger of being deluded by the hope 
that our parliamentary activities can by themselves 
carry us to any distance towards the goal of Swaraj . If 
we only have the backing of the public, the agitation in 
the legislatures can be of any use, and we should not 
, allow .ourselves to be drawn too much to the legisla- 
tures.” , , _ 

Communal Award Coniroversij i 

As regards the Communal Award Controversy Mr. 
Bose said “ I believe in unity based on national princi- 
ples only. Any unity, which is achieved after surrender- 
ing our national principles is too illusive to be of any 
benefit to the nation. I oppose the Communal Award, 
and it is too bad for India as a whole. I cannot think 
of any Indian Nationalist to whatsoever community, he 
may belong, who cannot but iiPhis heart of hearts oppose 
the pernicions Award. India that we can built on the 
basis of the Award is a divided India.” 

J . P. C. Report 

Regarding concerted action by all jjarties against the 
Joint Committee Report Mr. Bose said •' I have no faith 
in all part)’^ conferences. Though the Congress did its 
best to co-operate with the liberals over the question of 
the Simon Commission, the Congress was left in the lurch 
by the liberals, when the Round Table Conference 
, was appointed. Therefore, there was really no concerted 
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nclion.' T nin all for real concerted action, but not. a 
nuTO alt jiar'ic.s conference. If a.s a result of another 
atlcnipl to co-operate with other parlic-s, there is a 
danticr of the Congress bciiiff left in the lurch, it %Youtd 
be imu h belter for the Congress to plough a lone furrow. 
For the same reason, I have no faith whatsoever in the 
proposed Constituent .\ssemi)ly. Tlic responsibility for 
producing .a conslilulion for India devolves entirely on 
those who are going to tight for India's freedom.” 

Coti^rcsx Executive 

Hegarding his opinion on Gandhiji’s retirement from 
politics, Mr. Bose said. “I do not think Gandiiiji’s 
retirement is real because it is his programme that the 
Congress has adopted and his own orthodox followers are 
in entire charge of the Congress Executive. There is un- 
fortunately no room in the Congress Executive for tho.se 
who think difTcrcntly regardless of sincerity or patriotism. 
Tlie Congress Executive docs not represent the party as 
a whole but it rejjrcsents only the majority parly in the 
C(»iigrcss. 

Begarding the Village Industries .\ssociation of 
Gandhijis, he said, I welcome the idea of All-India Village 
Industries Association of Gandhiji and I regard it as a 
])rogre.ssive step. But village re-organisation is not 
possible through Khadi alone, but through a general 
revival of the dying village industries. 

Concluding Mr. Subhas Bose said, we have to face 
facts. In view of the present unfortunate circumstances, 


the on]y course for us is to settle down to progressive 
constructive work in all possible directions, spread over 
a number of years and simaltaneously we must do. our 
best to keep up the spirit in the public life.” 



XXI 

ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL SITUATION IN INDIA 

(Jeneva (By air mail). — Subhas Chander Bose in the 
course of a signed article in “ Neva Zuercher Zeitung ” 
(A Swiss Democratic dailj' of international repute) 
writes : — 

“ The European press knows at present very little 
to report on the political events in India, In general 
the impression prevails here that iSIahatma Gandhi has 
completely pla5'^ed out. Undoubtedly jMahatma Gandhi 
has suffered a defeat in his fight with the British Govern- 
ment. When after 8 years he brought into being his 
great movement a second time in 1980, he placed hope in 
two things. In the first place he expected that he would 
be able to paralyse civil administration in India by 
passive resistence. Further he hoped that the ethical 
character of his movement will find such a strong echo 
in the conscience of the British people that a peaceful 
settlement ol the Indian problem will come of it. But 
Mahatma Gandhi suffered dis-illusionment. The move- 
ment of passive resistence was mighty and conquered 
widely different strata of the people, but it was not 
Strong though to paralyse the administration of British 
India. In spite of the great diffieulties and inspite of 
an extensive opposition, the British Government managed 



to continue its admistration further. The moral appeal 
of Mahatma Gandhi made a little impression on the 
conscience of the British people. These are the causes 
of the failure of the movement of passive resistence 
which he himself suspended in 1934. 

The question arises what kind of actual forces are 
behind Mahatma Gandhi, where is the secret of his power 
which fcis slender man uses, a man who barely weighs 
90 fts., and gladly goes out in the tatters of a miserable 
beggar. The answer is very simple. Foremost of all, he 
is in his last and deepest motives absolutely selfless, he 
identifies himself completely with the interests Of the 
people. Behind him stands a powerful political organisa- 
tion, the Indian National Congress founded in 1883 to 
struggle for the political emancipation of India. With- 
out the fame and appeal of his sacredness Mahatma 
Gandhi would not be so powerful as a political leader 
that he actually is. But without a well organised politi- 
cal party behind him inspite of all his popularity he 
would not be any danger for the British Government. 

When the passive resistence movement was tempor- 
arily. suspended, the tactics of the Indian National 
Congress changed. A group of the party resolved to 
participate in the activity of the parliament, the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, in order to carry on there a fight 
for Indian freedom in a constitutional and legal manner. 
Another group, Mahatma Gandhi himself at the head, 
tries first of all to improve economic condition of the 
country people. Mahatma Gandhi has tehiporarily 
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retired from the leadership of the Nationalist party and 
the Indian National Congress, But his influence on the 
masses of people is just as great as ever. The present 
leaders of the party consist of men and women whom he 
himself has determined and the present programme of 
the Congress and tactics of the Congress, have his express 
assent. In this manner Mahatma Gandhi is even today 
the power behind the Congress. 

In India as well as in Europe the interest is concen- 
trated on the hew reforms which the British Government 
has placed for approval before its parliament. The 
differences which have broken out between Baldwin and 
Churchill have absolutely no importance for India. What 
Baldwin wants to offer to India may be capitulation of 
England according to Churchill. That does not prevent 
even the most moderate politician in India to refuse the 
offer of Baldwin. Why ? The projected new reforms 
provide methods for Central and the Provincial 
Parliaments. In the Provinces Ministers responsible for 
the local parliament will take charge of Administrative 
departments but the Governor appointed by the British 
Government in England and responsible to it will have 
the power to hinder the different ministries and even to 
take upon himself the administration of any department. 
Over and above this, the officials of highest services are 
not placed under the control of Ministers responsible to 
the Provincial Parliament but will exclusively be respon- 
sible to the British Cabinet in Londgn. At the centre of 
the Fedration, the Viceroy who will also remain Gover- 



nor General will exercise even wider veto powers than the 
Governors of the Provinces. Nearly 80 per cent of the 
Federal budget estimates will be exempted from the 
sanctioning powers of the Legislative Assembly; Many 
departments such as Foreign, Financial and Army, are 
not subject to parliamentary control. Above all neither 
the Federal Parliament nor the Federal Government will 
be in a position to push through any measures likely to 
be against the commercial interests of England, 

A Further whittling down of the effectiveness of 
the new constitution is attempted by an artificial limita- 
tion of the representation of the Hindus in' the Parliament. 
The Hindus who form about three-fourths of the popula- 
tion are mostly behind the demands of the Indian National 
Congress in the Provincial Parliament ; therefore the 
ethical and' religious minorities according to the most 
complicated provisions of the new reforms receive a 
representation far beyond their numerical importance. 
In both Chambers of the Federal Parliament the Govern- 
ment wants to give the Indian princes, whom it tries to 
induce to participate in the Government of Federa- 
tion, an extraordinarily important representation. 

If the British Government conceded to the Indian 
people, a really substantial part of political power no 
doubt, an influential section of the national party would 
go over to the Englishmen and the party itself would 
thus be paralysed for a long time. Under the actual 
conditions the party will continue to be an uninterrupted 
opposition. The movement cannot be stopped by giv- 
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ing minorities a greater number of seats in the Parlia- 
ment because with these seats no real power is attached 
so that their possession will not satisfy even minorities. 
They (Princes) are hesitating yet to join the planned 
federation because the}’’ fear thereby to lose the autonomy 
till now enjoj’^ed by them. If they, however, follow the 
wishes of tlie Government the national democratic 
movement will spread inevitably into their territories 
which the national Congress till now leaves out all 
again. 

There are besides other sources of political 
power which have nothing to do with the Congress. 
There is peasent organisation, a powerful trade 
union movement under the direction of the all-India 
Trade Union Congress and within the Congress itself a 
militant radical group which calls itself a socialist ( on- 
gress party (The Congress Socialist Party). 

The progressively worsening economic condition of 
the country can in addition to the unsatisfied thirst for 
political liberty easily drive the country into another 
fight. 

The introduction of the new constitution can there- 
fore be a signal to a new popular movement. If Mahatma 
Gandhi still lives and is strong, as all Indians eagerly 
hope, he would place himself again at the head of such a 
battle. 



XXII 

NEW REFORMS IN EUROPE— AN ARTICLE 

The article from the pen of IMr. J. L. Keenan, the 
General Manager of the Tata Iron and Steel Works of 
Jamshedpur, in ‘ The Modern Review ” for December 
1935, is interesting for more reasons than one. It is 
interesting for the digressions from the steel-making into 
the domain of historical research — interesting for the' 
placid self-complacency which inspires the writer — -inter- 
esting also for the many contradictions in which the 
article abounds. 

A word about historical and sociological matters. 
When Mr. Keenan talks about steel-production, he is on 
solid ground and his self-conBdence is an asset. When 
he digresses into the thorny domain of Ancient History 
or Sociology, his self-confidence becomes a handicap. 
Says Mr. Keenan : — “ He (J. N. Tata) realized that India 
from the time of JIanu was condemned to be a country 
of capitalists and slaves.” (P. 705). It is a truism in 
Economics that capitalism is a recent growth in consequ- 
ence of the advent of large-scale production. How there 
could have been a capitalist order at the time of 
Manu and after, passes my comprehension. Even ‘land- 
lordisrh’ as we see it today in India, is a recent growth. 
Further, even the state in ancient times did not amass 
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wealth-the prevalent idea being that the state (whether 

m„narehy„rarepubIie)shonld give eveo-thing to the 
people. A typical e.vample of this was King Harshavar- 
dhnana. who emptied the Royal treasury once in five 

3 63FS* 

Then Jlr. Keenan goes oa to say We (Tata) 
know that in India before his time the mere name of a 
labourer must be .expressive of contempt ” (P 705 ) 
If 3Ir. Keenan used the word » labourer >* in the * sensl* 
of artisan, he is mistaken. The artisans in the Indian 
villageeconomy— whether carpenters or blacksmiths or 
potters-were never looked down upon with contempt 
They were indispensable elements of the village economy 
and their relations with the rest of the %nllage population 
were perfectly friendly and cordial. Labourers in the 
sense of industrial proletariat are an excrescence of cspi 
talism and not an Indian phenomenon as «ur'h. ”*If 
labourers (Industrial proletariat) are looked down upon 
in India, similar is the casein other countries, I 
heard from Indian appi^tiees in EmxiPean ’! 

the gulf which separates workmen from omo-m ' 

pean factories is very wice. 


3Ir. Keenan is a 
that a labourer wi 
■health and tkoogh 
gave Mm freedom, k 
■^here 2<Ir. Keenan cz 
tion. We know, on 
people often rose to ' 




personal qualities. If we investigate the past history of 
some of the present Maharajas and landed aristocrats, 
useful information can be collected in this connection. 
I may also point to examples like that of the alleged 
Kaivarta Kings of Bengal, W'ho came from a so-called 
low stratum of society. 

The distinction, between ‘ Labour of Necessity’ and 
‘ Labour of Progress’ which Mr. Keenan had drawn, is 
artificial and if I may say so, fantastic. Even in ancient 
times, all labour wa!s not labour of necessity. People 
did not work only for hunger, nor did the}’’ always get 
starvation wages. Most people worked partly because 
of hunger, and partly because of the pleasure in working 
and it is too much to say that labour in the good old days 
was always sweated. The huge monuments of art that 
still live — 3Iohenjodaro, Harappa, Taj Slahal, Madura, 
Kanarak — do they not represent labour of progress as 
well ? It is true that industries in the old days did not 
pay huge dividends as they sometimes do now. But we 
have to remember that huge dividends are exclusively 
the product of the industrial revolution that is of large 
scale production. . Moreover, this phenomenon of huge 
dividends can hardly be called an advantage or an 
achievement. Thinking men everywhere are now coming 
to admit that the evils resulting from -industrial capita- 
lism are due largely to the accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a few and to abnormally large dividends which 
are gathered either at the cost of sweated labour or at 
the cost of the exploited consumer in colonial or semi- 
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colonial countries. 

Mr. Keenan transgresses the limits of decency when 
lie refers to President Roosevelt “ assisted b}’- a group 
of asinine professors ” trying to find a way out of the 
present depression. I do not hold any brief for President 
Roosevelt, nor does the noble President stand in need of 
it. But is there anyone who can deny that the biggest 
experiment to end unemployment and depression that 
is going on in the world today outside Russia, is in the 
U. S. A. ? I, would refer the writer to the excellent 
treatise written by i\Ir. H. G. Wells, “ The New American 
in New World.” in which he discusses the American 
experiment and compares it with the Russian. Inciden- 
tally Jlr. \Vells refers therein to the question as to wdiy 
President Roosevelt sought the help of some professors, 
whom Mr. Keenan in his self-complacency calls “asinine.” 
Possiblj’’ what has annoyed Mr. Keenan is that President 
Roosevelt is laying his hands on the large dividends with 
a view to dividing them, in part at least, among the 
exploited proletariat and that he (President Roosevelt) 
maintains that the employers should recognize organised 
trade unions and treat them as equals. 

Mr. Keenan is not only self-complacent, he is more. 
He says that “ as far as making steel in India is concern- 
ed that Company (Tatas) has ended the depression in 
that trade and 1 think that Company should be proud 
of this fact. But let me ask Mr. Keenan what after all, 

“ ending depression under a capitalist system ” means. 
It means finding more markets and also sufficient -capital 



to keep a concern going until more markets are. found. 
The huge bounties given by the Indian people through 
Ihe Government of India in the lean years’ helped the 
Company to keep going until more markets or orders 
could be found. That the companj’’ today is able to make 
more profits is due to two factors : firstly, the duties 
imposed on foreign specially continental steel, which 
make it possible for the people to patronise Talas, and 
secondly the orders directlj' placed by the Government 
of India with the Tata Iron and Steel Company. It is 
therefore the people and the Government of India who 
are really responsible for ending the depression in the 
steel trade, if really it has ended. Mr. Keenan has not 
a word of thanks for either of them, though he congra- 
tulates the Company, and therefore himself, for the 
recent improvement. 

I happen to know something about Tatas since 
^September, 1928, and I should like to enquire if the 
ata Iron and Steel Company would have been alive 
oday but for the heavy state bounties which kept the 
Company going in the lean years and provided the fat 
.salaries for the covenanted officers at a lime when 'thous- 
ands of workmen were thrown into the street without 
employment, dole, or insurance benefit. I should, 
also, like to enquire if the Company would have been able 
to end the depression, as the General Manager claims it 
has done, without the aid of the heavy duties levied on 
imported steel and without the sympathy and support 
of the public and the Government of India. 



The confusion of thought wliich the writer shows in 
some places is pathetic, and makes one wish that 
he >vould devote more attention to the study of 
economics than to history and sociolog 3 % Here is speci- 
men of his reasoning “In 1029 and 1930, ouf monthly 
staff with the exception of a few whom you could count . 
on the fingers of two hands, were ‘Labourers of Progress.’ 
The Steel Company rightly paid those “ Labours of Pro- 
gress ’ a reward for their extra effort which thej^ had 
put forth.’ A perusal of the above would lead one to 
think that the financial improvement of the Company 
was due to improvement in the work put forth by the 
employees in 1931 and after. The fact is that the 
financial improvement w'as due solely to the larger orders 
secured by Tatas, as explained in the previous paragraph. 
If one were to go round and examine one employee after 
another, one would not find any difference between his 
work in 1929-30 and his work in 1931-33. I clearly 
remember that in 1929 and 1930 the General Manager 
used to complain of lack of orders which forced him to 
reduce wages — to order sweeping retrenchment and to 
shut down certain departments of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company in Jamshedpur. 

The writer remarks in one place as follows : “ At 
the present time, in my opinion, due to economic factors, 
the entire labour of the steel world, with the exception 
of the labour in the Tata Iron and Steel Compan)' Ltd., 
have forgotten that they are ‘ Labour of Progress ’ and 
they, are not ‘ Labour of Necessity.’ There is no body 



in the United States of America toclaj% in my opinion at 
least in the ranks of Labour, who are attempting to get 

out of the category of ‘Labour of Necessity’ 

There is no doubt that each and every one of us realises 
that we h’ave had a depression from 192S until 1933 in 
India. The same depression exists in other countries. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company, in mj'’ estimation, is 
the only company in the steel trade which has advanc- 
ed ” 

The above statements would lead one to expect that 
Jamshedpur has become a paradise for steel-workers — an 
object lesson for steel companies in other parts of the 
world. But what are the facts ? Earlier in the article 
the writer states that American steel workers are the 
best paid in the world. Quoting a report of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute dated the SOth January 
193.5, the writer says : — 

‘ American workers earned an average of 64-7 

cents an hour in November 1984 The Japanese wage- 

rate was 9’7 eents per hour and in India 8-6 cents per 
hour in 1933’ (The figures for European countries are 
in the neighbourhood of 25 cents per hour). If the 
average for India is one eighth of that of the United 
States of America, and if the Tata Iron and Steel indus- 
try in India, I think the General Manager of Tatas 
should hang his head down in shame instead of indulg- 
ing in meaningless bragging ? 

That the writer was conscious of his Company’s 
short comings when he first sat down to write is’ clear 
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from the following remarks on p. 705 — “ We think we 
are doing good work ; we brag about our hospitals ; we 
boast about our wages paid, but do we stop to think and 
make a comparison between India and Europe or 

America ? I certainljf can state that we do not We 

must compare the emoluments we pay our workmen 
with the wages that are paid in Europe.” 

I shall now come to the more serious charges that 
can be levelled against the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
These charges are under the following heads : — ■ 

(1) Their attitude towards Indianization. 

(2) Their inefficiency in the matter of checking 
wastage. 

(.3) Their attitude towards Labour. 

I should preface my remarks under the above three 
heads with the statement that the Directors of Tatas 
always claim that theirs is a ‘ National ’ industry and on 
this ground they have taken the fullest advantage of 
the sympathy of the unsophisticated public. But I shall 
presently show that Tatas’ concern in Jamshedpur is 
much less “ national ” than even the textile mills of the 
Indian industrial magnates for whom ‘ nationalism ’ or 
‘ patriotism’ is often a convenient excuse for robbing the 
public. 

When the Steel Company was first started about 
24 years ago, a large number of foreigners mostly 
Americans and Britians, were .appointed to the higher, 
posts on a covenant. They were given princely salaries 
with princely bonus — and I know of cases in "which the 



bonus was even higlicr than the salary and was indepen- 
dent of production or profit. If I mistake not, The 
General Manager draws Rs 10,000/- a month — equal to 
what the Governors of major piovinces in India get. 
The public were given to understand that as soon as a 
sufficient number of Indians would be trained, they 
would take the place of the covenanted officers. This 
promise has not been redeemed. Between 1928 and 
1931, we made repeated requests for Indianisation but 
without much success. The position today is that in 
many departments, Indians are doing tlie same work 
as covenanted foreigners but at half or one-third the 
total emoluments enjoyed by the latter. Moreover, 
during this period when I was in close contact with the 
General Manager, I complained that the contracts of 
several covenanted officers were being renewed for a 
further period, though there were competent Indians to 
take their place — but to no purpose. If an imperial 
investigation were made today into the number of' 
foreigners empolycd at Jamshedpur and the emoluments 
they draw — the Tata Iron and Steel Company would 
stand condemned. 

Tata Iron and Steel Company is undoubtedly a 
very big concern and there should be very close supervi- 
sion in order to prevent wastage. But on this point, 
too, the situation is far from satisfactory. The Direc- 
tors are all absentees and have very little knowledge of 
the inner working of the concern. They are all busy men 
with several irons in the fire and have not even the 
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desire or leisure to know more of the working of the Jam- 
shedpur machinery. The result is that the actual working 
of the vast machinery is left in the hands of foreigners 
who have no responsibility to anyone except the absentee 
Board which is entirely under their thumb. I first 
realized the helplessness of the Board when I had to 
diseuss the terms of settlement on behalf of ihe strikers 
in September 1928 . If on any point the General Mana- 
ger said ‘ yes ’ the' Board would consent. If, on the 
contrary, the General Manager said ‘ no ’ — it was also 
‘ no ’ from the Board. 

That a settlement did take place after all was due 
to the fact that the then General Manager, Jlr. Alexan- 
der, felt disposed to welcome it. Not long after settle- 
ment. I once suggested to the chairman of the Board of 
Directors that he and the Board should have more con- 
tact with the workmen and for that purpose, it would 
be good for him to go round the works without being 
chaperoned by the Company’s officials. The Chairman 
seemed agreeable to my proposal but my suggestion 
could not be given effect to, because the General Manager 
was opposed to it. Nevertheless, the Board began to 
realize their position, I think, because not long after that 
they sent one of the Directors to Jamshedpur-^and 
later on to Calcutta — ^to act as a liaison officer between 
the Board and the Management. Since his appointment 
there has been some administrative tightening up in 
Jamshedpur. And in Calcutta and elsewhere most of the 
papers have been won overly the help of advertisments 
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wi(h the result that today one finds very little criticism 
of Tata Iron and Steel Company in the nationalist press. 
But the real Irouhle—u/s, wastage and inetTicicney 
continues. 

The above-mentioned Director is an ex-I. C. S., and 
an able administrative — but he lacks lechnicarKnowledge 
without which it is impossible to force the hands 
of the iManngcmcnt. One of the results of this is 
that in the matter of Indianisntion the progress so far 
made has been unsatisfaetory. 'i’liere arc any number 
of covenanted officers whose places could easily- be filled 
up by compclenl Indians at a much lower rate of paj% 
I have quoted above the average Indian wage-rate as 
being 8.G cents per hour for the year 1933, But if we 
exclude the highly paid foreigners, there can be no doubt 
that the average would fall much lower. 

Tlie top-heavy administration represents, however, 
a small item in the wastage that has been going on in 
Jamshedpui’. If one would go over the Stores Depart- 
ment and sec the amount of capital lying uselessly idle 
there, and would also examine the annual orders that 
are sent out for machinery, spare parts, etc., one would 
have some idea of the wastage that goes on in Jamshed- 
pur. About 7 or 8 years ago, the services of the Indian 
Chief Electrical Engineer — one of the most popular 
officers of the Company — ^werc suddenly dispensed with 
and a foreigner was imported in his place. Then follow- 
ed a period during which wastage took place in the 
Electrical Department owdng to faulty and unscientific 



methods of handling. Fuel consumption is another 
important source of wastage. For a huge concern like 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, it is absolutely necessary 
to make use of the latest scientific devices for reducing 
fuel consumption and also to carry on continuous 
research in this matter. But Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany are backward in this respect. It is because of the 
wastage combined with top-heavy administration that 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company cannot stand on its 
own legs and must alwaj's depend on the state for either 
bounties or protective duties. In a country where 
labour is so cheap, any well-organized steel concern 
should be able to maintain itself without being spoonfed 
by the state. There are independent concerns in Jam- 
shedpur wliich buy raw materials like scrap-iron (or 
electrical power) from Tatas and make a profit out of 
their products, only because they avoid wastage and top- 
heavy administration. 

The last — and to our purpose the most important — 
point to which I shall refer is the attitude of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company towards labour. The first 
trade union was organised in Jamshedpur in 1920 and 
by that time so many grievances had accumulated that 
the years 1921-22 witnessed a serious labour-trouble 
there. About this time, the late Deshbandhu C. R. Das’s 
sympathy was drawn towards the Jamshedpur workers 
and as long as he was alive, he gave them the fullest 
support. But this support was of no avail until the 
Swaraj Party emerged as the most powerful element in 



the Indian Legislative Assembly in the 1922 eleetions, 
Deshbandhu Das was joine'd by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and Tatas then found it necessary 
to come to terms with these nationalist leaders because 
the Assembly would soon consi dcr the question of a 
state-bounty for Tata Iron and Steel Company. Tatas 
then agrred to recognise the trade union (called the 
Labour Association), to collect the union subscription 
on pay-day and generally to ameliorate the conditions of 
the workers. For sometime, the posit ion of the worker 
saw a decided improvement but after the death of 
Deshbandhu things began to grow worse again. 

Dcshbandhu’s place was taken by Mr. C. F. Andrews 
who kept the flag flying with the moral support of the 
Congress party in the Assembly — but the unsympathetic 
and callous behaviour of the Company’s officials led to a 
serious strike in 1928. Since then the Company’s 
attitude towards labour has been such as would not he 
worthy of- a national’ industry but of tiie worst' 
bureaucratic Government. My connection with .Jamshed- 
pur labour began in Augu-^t 1928, when the strikers and 
their leader, jMr..Homi, put irresistble pressure on me 
to espouse their cause. When the Company * found 
themselves in a very difficult situation as a result of my 
joining the strikers, the}’’ agreed to accept the demand 
of the workers but only on condition that the- Company ■ 
did not have 'to negotiate with Mr. Homi, against whom • 
personally, they said, they had many grievances. ■ Mr. 
Homi at -first agreed to stand out if a settlement helpful 
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to the workers could be arrived at .thereby. But when 
the settlement was actually drawn , up and ratified by 
the workers at a mass-meeting, he changed his mind and 
set up a new organisation to oppose the settlement. 

Soon after the settlement, the Company refused to 
give effect to some of the important terms, as a result of 
which a large number of the workers went over to Mr. 
Homi’s party. For a few months the Company refused 
to recognise Mr. Homi’s org.anisation but one fine morn- 
ing their tactics were changed. Their erstwhile enemy 
■\Ir. Homi was invited by the General Manager and 
his organisation was recognized. The old organiza- 
tion, Labour Association, was ignored and those who 
had drawn up the sellement and had stood loyally by it ' 
w’ere left alone. After sometime the scene changed once ‘ 
again. Prosecution was launched against Mr. Homi 
under various charges and he found himself in prison ; ‘ 
with the ' disappearance of Mr. Homi, his organisation 
became a shut-up shop. 

The withdrawl of the Congress party from the ■ 
Assembly in January 1930, led, to a definite stiffening 
of the Company’s attitude towards the workers. After ' 
Mr. Homi’s imprisonment, whenever a workers’ meeting 
was held, a band of goondas armed with sticks and 
other weapons would appear on the scene and break up • 
the meeting by force. In 1931 , 1 was presiding at such 
a meeting which was broken up in this way and' I' can 
therefore, speak from personal experience. This situa- • 
tion continued for some years and even in 1984, things 



were so bad in Jamshedpur that during a visit to that 
town, Mahatma Gandhi was constrained to remark in a 
public meeting that he was ‘ grieved to learn that the 
issues between the employers and the employed were 
being settled at the point of the lathi,' 

It can be alleged on behalf of the workers that since 
1980, the Company lias been following a ruthless policy 
towards them. Recognition was withdrawn from both 
the workers’ organisations — the collection of .subscriptions 
on pay-day was discontinued and employees connected 
with the trade-union movement were either victimized 
or transferred to places far away From Jamshedpur. In 
January, 1934, when the local Government o/Bcials in 
Jamshedpur prosecuted a gang of about 40 goondas, 
high officials of Tatas were found to take interest in the 
affair for settling the matter out of court. 

The climax was reached in 1935, when the Company 
. . ed a notice on the Labour Association demanding 
arrears of rent for 4 years for the premises used by the 
Secrstary and by the ofBce — though 4 years ago, a clear 
understanding had been arrived at between me and the 
Managing Director, Mr. Dalai, that the Company would 
waive their claim for rent. The Company thought that 
the Association would not be able to pay and could 
thereupon be ejected and since all thehouses in Jamshed- 
pur are virtually owned by the Company, the Association 
would cease to exist for want of a habitation. The 
Secretary of-the Association went so far as to offer to 




pay rent in future and also to paj’’ the arrears by instal- 
ments — but the Company refused to accept any compro- 
mise, proving thereby that what they reall}* wanted 
was not rent, but the liquidation of the trade-union 
organisation in Jamshedpur. 

The Company was going on merrily with their game 
when suddenly the Congress party decided once again Jo 
enter the Indian Legislative Assembly. The Company 
knew from experience that two or three M. L. As were 
in the habit of raising incovenient questions about 
their treatment of labour, and they fe\t it advisable to 
change their tactics once againj A new group called the 
Metal workers’ Union, thereupon came into existence 
under the Company’s patronage and the workmen in the 
factories were advised by the officials to join this group. 
This group is still in the good books of the company, and 
one of its principle activities is to give tea-parties to 
Government and Company officials end to wait on deputa- 
tion on the General Manager. The object of this new 
policy on the part of the company is to show to critics 
in the Assemblj' and elsewhere that Tata Iron and Steel 
Company do not suppress all trade-union activity. 

I have dealt at length, on the attitude of the Com- 
pany towards organised labour and shall now say a few 
words about their treatment of the individual workers. 
I have before me' a printed copy of the Memorandum 
submitted by the Metel Workers Union (which in Jam- 
shedpur is called a ' Company’s Union ’) to the General 
Manager which contains the following remarks 
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“The service conditions . of the majority of the 
workers employed in the Tata Iron and Steel Company 

• are not sound as many of them are given notices of dis- 
charge, compulsory leave, etc.’, without sufficient consi- 
deration. For example, the workers of the old Rolling 
Mills who have long service with the Company and who 

• have contributed towards bringing the Company to the 

present position it occupies among its sister industries, 
are laid off on compulsory leave 

“ The Company recently started a policy of employ- 
ing men ‘ temporary ’ and it is interesting to note that 
this ‘ temporary ’ has no limited period. Cases of such 
men who have put in more than two years of service are 
not uncommon. By this, the Company is able to save 
a good deal by non-payment of bonuses and non-exten- 
sioh of privileges according to Works Service Rules, 
Provident Fund etc., which can be enjoyed only by 

• permanent employees. 

“ Suspension of a worker from his duty extending to 
weeks is common. Inspite of several rulings of the 
management to afford a chance to the worker to defend 
a charge brought against him, the rules are either not 
' followed in several cases, or prompt attention is not paid 

to the explanation submitted by the party 

similar remarks would apply to such other exemplary 
punishments such as reduction of salaries 

i 

“Jfhere is no . regular system by which employees 
can get promotions and increments in their wages. iTor 
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some time past it has become a policy of the Company 
to abolish as far as practicable higher rated posts, wlien 
vacant and lower rated men are made to undertake the 
the extra work w’ithout adequate compensation 

“ While w'c appreciate the spirit of encouragement 
underlying the Bonus Schemes, we feel it has been 
restricted only to some workers. Then again a distinc- 
tion has been made between Operating and Maintenance 
Department in respect of Departmental Bonuses " 

“ The system of weekl^’^-paid labour was introduced 
when the Company was in need of men to do some 
seasonal work. But for sometime past we find weekly 
labour is employed in permanent force in certain depart- 
ments whose total number at Jamshedpur comes to about 
5,000 (including both male an d female labour) thus form- 
ing about 20 per cent, of the total number of employees. 
Most of such employees have already put in service of 
over 5 years. Most of such weekly-paid labourers get 
rates varying from 5 annas to 8 annas par day. Accord- 
ing to the following statistics showing the minimum of 
expenditure for a family of 5 members as shown in the 
Report of the Royal Comrriission on Labour, it w'ill be 
clear that the cost of living at Jamshedpur is by far 
higher than that of the two places quoted — Sholapur and 
Abmedabad ” (Then follows the statistics show- 

ing that the monthly expenses in Sholapur come up to 
Rs. 37 - 13-11 and in Ahmedabad to Rs. 89 - 5 - 8 . But 
5,000 Jamshedpur workers get a daily wage varjdngfi-pm 
5 annas to 8 annas. 



In view of the above statements made — not by hot 
headed agitators — but by a loyal “ Company’s Union,” 
may I ask Mr. Keenan how many “Labourers of Progress* 
there are in Jamshedpur ? I am afraid that excluding 
the General Manager and the covenanted officers, very 
few Indian employees could be classified aS' ‘labourers of 
progress.’ 

The only portion of the article for which I feel 
thankful is where the writer refers to the appalling con- 
dition of the workers in the Tata Mines. I do hope that 
with the sympathy of Mrs. Keenan behind him, the 
General Manager will be able to bring about an increase 
in the wages of the poor mine-workers. 

• The writer has evidently referred to the iron-ore 
mines only. But what about the coal mines ? A few 
years ago when I was working as the President of the 
Tata Collieries Labour Association I happened to look 
‘ into the conditions in the Tata Coal mines. At that 
time -some mines were being closed down, and thousands 
of workers were being thrown out of employment. We 
naturally wanted the mines • to continue working, but 
two' arguments were urged by the Company in opposition 
to our demand, firstly that the Company had long-term 
contracts with some collieries, and after taking this 
supply, the Company did not require an additional supply 
from their own mines ; and secondly, that the cost of 
production in the Company’s mines was rather higher as 
(Ajmpared with the prevailing market rate. 



It is difficult for an outsider to undetstand why the 
company went in long term unprofitable contract and at 
the same time invested capital in buying collieries. 
Firstly, it was -wrong to go in for long-term profitable 
contracts. Secondly, if they did go in for them they 
should not have bought any collieries. Thirdly, once 
they started working these collieries, they should not 
have shut them down — because it costs a lot of money 
to keep mines in proper order when they are not work- 
ing. Fourthly, there is no reason why they should have 
had a top-heavy administration in the Collieries Depart- 
ment also— and thereby put up the cost of production. 
The result of all this Inefficiency is that the people and 
the state have to pay for the sins of the company and 
the Indian workers have to be content with low wages. 

If Tata’s employees at Jamshedpur are to beeome 
‘Labourers of Progress’ then' the top-heavy administra- 
tion hai to be rectified, the covenanted officers have to 
be got rid of and wastage and inefficiency have to be 
eliminated. The paltry bonus thrown at a section of 
the iil-paid Indian employees for their last year’s work 
does not appreciably alter the position of the workers 
in Jamshedpur, nor does it entitle the company to claim 
that they are better employers of labour than any other. 



XXII 

BENGAL OF MY DREAMS 
Subhas’s message Forget quarrels,..*...Differencfes 

S. S. “ Ganga ” March -z : — Mr. Subhas Chandcr 
Bose in the course of a press statement says : — 

“ For over a year, I have been exiled from my pro- 
vince. During this period owing to unhealthy eonditions 
of confinement, my health completely broke down. As 
my condition worsened, I was shifted from one province , 
to another. Even the prisons of Bengal so hospitable to 
thousands of my countrymen could shut their doors 
on me.” 

“ All that I could do in the circumstances, was to 
silently pray in the seclusion of my cell that the Divine 
Mother may grant strength to our people to go through 
ordeal without succumbing to weakness or demoralization 
and that a new Bengal may be born out of the ahes of 
our past sufferings. 

Torn away from the realities of life through those 
long and dark hours, I sought refuge in contemplation. 
The vision of India conjured up and worshipped by our 
great seers from Bankim and Vivakananda to Duri- 
jendralal and Desh bandhu rose before my mind’s eye to 
give me solace, strength and inspiration. I felt as I had 
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never fell, before tlrat the vision of Bharalmata as she 
vas destined to be, was the supreme reality which 
transcended the short-comings and imperfections’ of the 
present hour. 

That vision was a treasure of which no earthly 
power could deprive me — it was a shrine on which I 
worshipped from day today. 

One of the dreams that have inspired me and given 
a purpose to my life, is that of a great- and undivided 
Bengal devoted to the service of India and humanity, — 
Bengal that is above all sects and groups and is 
alike of the JIusalman, the Hindu, the Christian and the 
Buddhist. It is this Bengal — the Bengal of my dreams— 
the Bengal of the future still in embryo — ^that I worship 
and strive to serve in my daily iife. 

To interpret this dream and to endeavour to 
translate it into reality is one of the passions -of my life. 
It is a task to which we must give our very best if 
success is to be ours. No sacrifice is too dear — no 
suffering too great if we are to fulfil this mission. Fri- 
ends, will you not rise to that noble height where the 
vision of great and undivided Bengal be the only reality 
before ? Remember the legacy bequeathed by our great 
men. Forget not that you are heirs of their dreams — 
the hopes of the country’s future. If you are great 
yourselves in thought and deed — then alone will you be 
able to make your country great. Therefore I say with 
all the sincerity that I can command, forget your petty 
quarrels, sink your personal diffetenees, strive to make 


Bengal united and great so that in her greatness may be 
our highest happiness and glory, after all who dies if 
Bengal lives, who lives if Bengal dies ? 

( 2 ) 

Appeal to Bengal Congressmen 

“ I have been pained by the action of the members 
of the majority party resigning from the Executive, and 
abstaining from the general meeting of the B.' P. C, C. 
It is difficult for me to judge from this distance, whether 
this action signifies want of confidence in me 'or merely 
an inability to work in a spirit of real comradeship with 
the minority party, in view of the bitterness caused by 
the past feuds. If it implies want of confidence in me, 
then it is I who should have resigned, and not they. I 
accepted the presidency because of the unanimous sup- 
port of the B. P. C. C. members and I have no reason to 
retain it for one day, if that support is withdrawn. ' As 
a matter of fact, after I sailed for Europe, I worte to the 
Secretary B. P. C. C. offering to resign if there was 
objection in any quarters to having an absentee presi- 
dent, and I was informed in reply that the B. P. C. C. 
wanted me to continue in office. 

“ I sincerely regret that the members of the majori- 
ty party have been unable to rise to the height of 
magnanimity I had expected of them. I have suffered 
as much as they have as .a result of past feuds. But 
today there is not a trace of ill-feeling or bitterness left 
in my mind against my former political opponents. 



On the contrary standing in the invisible presence of 
two of our departed leaders and witnessing the in- 
creasing demoralisation in the public life of Bengal, I 
feel that the least we can do is to bury the dead past and 
proceed to build a new future on the basis of mutual 
toleration, respect, and love. It has been asserted that 
the trouble is chiefly due to the fact that there is no 
leader available w’ho can give a “ Live ” programme to 
the province. To this I can only reply that Bengal is not 
the onl}'^ province which is suffering from want of such 
a leader. Indian politics today is drifting without a bold 
and definite lead. But that is no reason, why we should 
start quarrelling over un-important issues. Rather, 
when we are faced with a national crisis, and feel the 
want of an outstanding leader we should all the more 
forget our past feuds and our personal differences, as our 
rulers have repeatedly done, and unite for the sake of 
our common cause. 

In the present circumstances, the proper procedure 
would be for the arbitrartor to proceed with his mission. 

I earnestly hope that all sections of Congressmen, who 
previously accepted and put into effect the award of an 
outside arbitrator (who by the way never gave any lead 
to the province nor a “ live ” programme) will unhesitat- 
ingly accept, and work the award given by their own 
arbitrator. Let no one have an opportunity of saying 
in future that Bengal always looks forward to an out- 
sider to settle her own disputes. 



“ In conclusion, I would like to give a friendly warn- 
ing to the members of the Minoritj'; party, I expect that 
they will now be called upon to share ...the burden of 
office, and their responsibility will be great. If they can 
demonstrate by their attitude, and conduct that they 
are capable of that large-heartedness of which the majori- 
ty party showed themselves to be lacking, they will be 
able to arbitrate once for all the existing party divisions 
in the province, and create for Bengal,* a strong and 
united Congress party.” 

( 8 ) 

Bengal Affairs 

'* In order to close up the ranks of Congressmen in 
Bengal, and help the Provincial Congress Committee to 
put up a united front in all necessary matters the new 
Executive Council of the B. P. C. C. should be dissolved, 
and a new council should be constituted giving equal 
representation to the two Congress groups. No hesita- 
tion or sense of prestige should stand in the way of this 
step. In this connection, I implore all Congressmen in 
Bengal to whatever group they may belong, to stop once ' 
for all, the undesirable habit of appealing to the working 
committee or the A. & I. C. committee whenever they 
have any grievance against fellow Congressmen in the ‘ 
province. This deplorable habit is responsible for enabl- 
ing other persons to interfere in Bengal affairs, and has 
helped to perpatuate or prolong our internal differences. 
As soon as the B. P. C. C. Executive is reformed, 
steps should be taken to convene a session of the Bengal 



Provincial conference at an early date with a view to 
considering the outstanding national problems and what 
sleps sliould be taken towards their solution. Thereafter 
the Provincial Congress Committee should settle down to 
a programme of peaceful constnictiv'c work spread over 
a numljcr of years. 

"It will be generally admitted that the Calcutta 
corporation lias been rcponsiblc to a large extent for the 
recent squabbles within the Congress, and that the pre- 
sent administration of the Corporation is not such as to 
make us feel proud. Only if there is one strong united 
Congress party, can the administration of the Corporation 
l>c appreciably improved, and the interests of citizens be 
properly served. It is therefore, my considered opinion 
that if the present division among Bengal Congressmen 
continues the Congress should wash its hands of all 
responsibility at the next general election of the Calcutta 
Corpor.ation to be held in .M.irch lO.'JO. " la conclusion, 
I should like to say that the new Congress constitution 
rcpre.senls a change for the v/orse, and is unworkable. 
The reduction of the strength of the Provincial and All 
Indi.a Congress Committee, and of the number of Con- 
gress delegates is undemocratic, and reactionary in 
character. The formation of autonomus boards has 
taken away practically all the work out of the hands of 
the Congress organisations. While the formation of the 
All-India Village Industries Association stands for a more 
progressive idea than that of .village reorganisation 
through Klmdi alone — and should therefore be warmly 


welcomecd — the compulsion in the matter of wearing 
Khadi etc., is a reactionary and altogether unnecessary 
provision. Further, the proposed change in the creed 
of the Congress, .which is under consideration, instead of 
making the people more truthful and non-violent, will 
open the way to greater dishonesty than exists at 
present. Moreover, such creeds, though they are suitable 
for Ashrams, are quite out of place in a political organi- 
sation, which strives to attain freedom for the masses of 
India.” 

( 4 ) 

Bengalis and Non-violence 

“ It is known to everybody that the Indian National 
Congrecs stands for the attainment of Independence by 
peaceful means. Congress Organisations in the country 
have as a part of their duty been regularly carrying on 
the propaganda for inculcating the spirit of non-violence 
among the people. Taking the country as a whole, the 
results of this propaganda have been exceedingly satis- 
factory, 

“ Unfortunately, in Bengal,'^ in the past there have 
been deviations from the path of non-violence on certain, 
occasions and these instances have given the Govern- 
ment a handle for using wide powers of constraint, and 
for depriving thousands of men and women of their 
liberty. It is a happy sign of the times that those who 
are most impressionable and in whose minds appeals for 
using violent methods could ordinarily be expected to 
awaken response have definitely turned away from the 
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path of violence. This is the information not only of 
the public but of responsible police officials. But we 
cannot rest on oars. The congress has a .special duty 
to perform in this connection since there is no other 
organisation in the country that can influence the 
massess and reach the. hearts of impressionable youths. 
It is our bounden duty to do our utmost to prevent 
a possible recrudence of violent activities in future. 
The congress is futher in a position to undertake this 
task, because it fights for the Independence of the 
country, and always stands by the weak, the 
oppressed, and the exploited. We congressmen, do 
not condemn the desire for independence of the country 
as loyalists, reactionaries, and members of the anti- 
Terrorist societies in Bengal generally do, but we only 
ask our countrymen to seek the panacea for all our ills 
through peaceful and non-violent means. Consequently, 
our appeal to the masses and to the youth cannot go in 
vain. I therefore appeal to all congress organisations 
and to individual congressmen in Bengal to carry on a 
continuous and persistent campaign for inculcating the 
spirit of non-violent among the people. This is a special 
necessity in Bengal. This propaganda, therefore needs 
special emphasis and should be treated as a part of our 
permanent scheme of work in this province. If the 
rest of India, hopes to win freedom through non-violence, 
there is no reason why Bengal should think otherwise. 

“Bengal’s contribution to the non-violent non-co- 
operation movement has not been a mean one. And I 
have no doubt that our contribution will be even greater 



in fullire, if we inculcate the spirit of non-violence more 

strongly and deeply among the people.” 

) 

( 5 ) 

Letter Regarding Bengal Politics 

“ The Manchester Guardian of March 1 has publish- 
ed the following letter of Sj. Subhas Chander Bose dated 
Geneva Feb. 26, 1984. 

“ Mr. J. C. French in your issue of Feb. 8, quotes 
Mr. Nalini Rajan Sarkar in support of his statement 
before the joint Parliamentary committee that the Cal- 
cutta corporation had ‘ gone bankrupt.’ As I stated in 
my last letter, owing to the world crisis, the finances 
of the Calcutta corporation have suffered. Nevertheless, 
the year ,1933-34 began with an opening balance of 
66,24j000 as against a Statutory requirement of 
Rs. 6,00,000. A reference to the report will show that 
’ the so-called deficit of which Mr. French makes so much 
refers to the estimated income and expenditure for the 
current year, leaving out of consideration, the huge open- 
ing balance, which should normally be credited on the 
income side. The opening balance for 1934-35 will be 
Rs. 53,66,000. Mr. Sarkar, in his report demanded the 
balancing of the recurring income and recurring expendi- 
ture every year, so that the huge opening balance could 
be made permanent. The estimated income of the 
Calcutta corporation for the current year being Rs. 
2, .56, 83,000 the opening balance for the year repre- 
sents more than 25% of the annual income. Let Mr. 
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French compare with this nnmml deficit of about 
2.00,00,000 which the Bengal .government has Imd for 
several years during the past decade. 

With reference to the charge of leaching terrorism 
in the scliools of the Calaultii Corporation, I regret, 
I have not been able to find the speech which Mr. 
Frencli says the Minister made on September 9, 
in.'lO in the Bengal Council. It had been suggested 
that had stated that the corporation of Calcutta cncour- 
ngctl revolutionary ativities, and that it was an anti- 
government body. That was not a correct interpreta- 
tion of his speech. There were good reasons to suppose, 
Mr. Townsend continued, that the corporation had gone 
out of its way to encourage disobedience to law. None 
had suggested that it encouraged terrorism directly. 

(Calcutta Municipal Gazette September 9,1933, page 
G of the supplement). 

“ I have not said anything in defence of (or against) 
the emplojTncnt of terrorists by the Calcutta corpora- 
tion for the simple reason that that charge has not been 
substantiated. The amending Act has not provided for 
the dismissal of any employee of the corporation and 
in my view, the government brought forward the bill 
because the Calcutta corporation refusal on principle to 
debar permanently from their services in future, all •ex- 
political prisoners. 

“The Amending Act has disqualified only those 
who may be convicted of an offence against the state or 
may be sentenced to imprisonment for a term of 3 
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months or more. Consequently, the 2,000 detenus’ who 
are now in prison under the old regulation or under the 
recent ordinanee are eligible for employmen^by the 
corporation. It may be further pointed out that while 
the Amending Act may disqualify certain people from 
Municipal, service, it does not disqualify them from 
election as counciller or Alderman or Mayor. Accord- 
ing to the Amending Act, further Sir Surrender Nath 
Banerjee, who as Minister brought the present corpora- 
tion into existance, would be disqualified for any service 
under the corporation, though he could become the 
Mayor of Calcutta. What is more astounding to an 
Impartial outsider is the statement of the Minister in 
Bengal council to the effect that ti)e provisions of the 
bill were never meant to apply to persons convicted of 
offences of a non-political character. The congress party 
cannot take the same view’ as Mr. French with regard 
to political offence, because they knew many countries 
in Europe, today arc being ruled by ev-political prisoners 
— for instance Ireland, Itlay, Germany, Russia, and 
because they believe that inspite of all that may be 
happening today, no one can in the long run prevent the 
congress party from getting into power in India.” 

( 6 ) 

To The Bengal Governor 

When I left Bengal in April last, I intended not 
to issue anj’^ statement on the situation there until 
I returned to active service. But as political situ- 
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ntion there, is worseninjj daily nntl my absence has 
to be prolonged for reasons of health, I feel called 
upon to break my self-imposed silence. Four months 
experience has shown that Bengal has been saddled 
with a most reactionary ministry in tlic whole of 
India. Though none h.ad expected anything big from 
Khawjijn ll.'uj ministry, I am sure nobody had bar- 
gained for profound disappointment that has now 
overtaken the province. .After his lavish promises for 
solving province's dnl-bhnt problem his stentorian 
demand for release of detenus, and eleboratc nation- 
-building programme of his proja party people 
naturally e.xpcclcd that Mr. Fa zal Ilaq Premier would 
put into jiracticc at least a fraction of what he had 
professed. But little did they know that like a 
great .American Sananl Mr. Ilaq believes that con- 
sistency is Hobgoblin of little minds. Throughout 
the world, the inaugcration of liberal regime is always 
heralded by an amensty for jjolitical prisoners. The 
Bengal, where over ‘2C00 detenus arc still in-earccrat- 
ed without trial, where there are large number of 
convicted political prisoners many of whom have 
been transported to Andaman Islands and where 
machinery of repression is still working with full 
force, it is impossible to bclie\'c‘ that there is any- 
thing in the nature of provincial autonomy. 

Greatest Disappointment 

Greatest disappointment has naturally been over 
the none-rcleasc of detenus. One can underetaiid the 



mcnlulity of the Governor, of the permanent offieials, 
and of the C. I. D., who have been long accustomed 
to a policy, which Besmarch would have called a 
policy of blood and Tom”. But one cannot under* 
stand the mentality of an ex-champion of the people 
who now seeks detention without trial, and sermonises 
University students to eschew politics. Truly has 3Ir, 
Fazal Haq out-heroded herod. 

Our Task 

“Our task in these circumstances is clear. We 
have to start a raging and tearing compaign all over 
the province to demand the release of all detenus 
to be followed by the release of all political prisoners 
including those in the Andamans, I welcome the de- 
cision to observe the 24th of July as Detenu Day 
all over Bengal. I hope that on that day meetings 
will held in every town and village to demand present 
ministry. And I want provincial congress committees 
to continue observing Detenus day every month on 
a suitable date as long as there is a single detenu 
left in custody. We have in this manner to create 
such a volume of public indignation as will bring 
about the fall of this ram shackle ministr 3 \ 

•Virtual Rulers 

Before I close I would like to address a few 
words to His Excellency Sir John Anderson, and 
permanent officials, who are virtually ruling Bengal 
now. His Excellency in recent speech has very sig- 
hiffciehtly pointed out that there' is'nd dis-agre'ement 
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between him, and his 'ministers on questions affecting 
law and order. It has caused us no surprise that 
the present ministry has fallen in line, Mnith repres- 
sive policy that is being pursued in Bengal for the 
last seven years. His Elscellency has also referred 
to the part he played in bringing about release of 
political prisoners In Ireland, and has regretted that 
facts, and circumstances in Bengal are quite different 
from those in Ireland, but is it not true that in 
Ireland there was an open rebellion in which thousands 
of Britishers were killed, while in Bengal at the 
worst, there was a terrorist movement the victims 
of which did not number more than a few dozen. 
Sir John knows and all his permanent officials know 
that terrorist movement is a thing of the past. 
Apart from my own information I have it on the 
authority of more than one responsible police officials 
whom I met during my internment that youth of 
Bengal including inmates of prisons, and detention 
camps are thinking not in terms of terrorism, but of 
socialism and mass movement. What justification can 
there be for continued incorrection of those who according 
to Government were imprisoned for being connected 
with terrorist movement. Five years ago, before Sir 
John left the shores of England, he %vas criticised 
for his part in black and tan regime in Ireland, 
and he retorted by saying that he had also parti- 
cipated in handing over power to Irish people. His 
Excellency has had his regime in Bengal for full five 



years. He will now soon lay down his Governorship. Will 
not repeat what he did in Ireland, set free all poli- 
tical prisoners, and hand over power to real repre- 
sentatives of the people before he leaves thfi shores 
of India. As far as we congressmen are concerned, I can 
say with full sense of responsibility, and on behalf 
of congress organisations in Bengal that if government 
will do an act of belated justice we shall certainly 
respond by redoubling our efforts for inculcating 
spirit of none-violence among the people for in any 
case in her own interest and in the interest of India 
as a whole Bengal will have to fall in line with 
principle policy, and method of the Indian National 
Congress”. 

( 7 ) 

Bose Criticism of Bengal Ministry 

It is difRcul : to read the utterence of some of the 
Bengal leaders, without being overcome by a feeling of 
, annoyance and disgust. No sun dried bureaucracy of 
pre-reform days could have given a better exhibition of 
irresponsibility and vindictiveness. Sir Nazim-ud-din, 
the minister said the other day, the Andahaan prisonars 
could forward their demands at the point of bayonets. 

I am sure that the prisoners in the Devil’s island are 
supplied bayonets. Sir Nazim-ud-din objects to the 
hunger-strike. - Why did he not take action during the 
four month he had been in office before the prisoners 
could even think of hunger-strike, I may say for Sir 
Nazim-ud-Din’s edification that the pre-reform bureauc- 



ra" ic Government had times williout number yielded to 
the demands of Imnger-strikers ond this happened in my 
own ease, when I was a prisoner in Burma. Outside 
India, stronger elements than this have often" yeilded to 
the moral pressure of hunger-strike, and full-blown 
bureaucrat must remember the epic fast of Mahatma 
in 1932, which brought White Hall to a better frame of 
mind. 

Congress Give Lead 

The Governments ar^ never tired of making conces- 
sions. Weak Governments are ultra-sensitive about 
their prestige and about doing justiee or being generous. 
The Public are aware that in 1933 the Hunger-strike 
in the Andamans took toll of three lives. I have it on 
the authority of some prisoners reeently released from 
the Andamans that their compatriots there are so devita- 
lised that proportion of the hunger-strike will result in a 
large number of deaths. Moreover, as Raizada Hans’ 
Raj has recently pointed out that most of the prisoners 
are so strong-willed that they will rather die than give 
in, if a substantial concession is not made to their legiti- 
mate demands. In these circumstances only hope of 
averting a large-scale tragedy rests with the congress 
ministers. Therefore, along with the rest of the public, 

I earnestly appeal to. them to immediately order the 
repatriation of the prisoners belonging to their provinces. 

If the other ministries do not voluntarily follow suit, 
they will be shamed into action before long. Only when 



fepitriation lias been ordered, can the Prisoners be re- 
quested to give up tlie hunger-strike. 

All Bengal Andamans Prisoncts Day 

So far as Bengal is concerned, I called upon the 
Provincial congress Committee to carry on an unceasing 
agitation for the repatriation of the Andaman prisoners 
and ns a step in that direction observe an all-Bengal 
Andamans Day within one week from today. In order 
to resist the demand for an Amnesty, Bengal Ministrial 
circles have got into the habit df asking for assurances 
for the non-recrudescence of political violence. No in- 
dividual can give an assurance which will bind the whole 
of the society and a popular Government will never 
dream of asking for it. Now that, an ofiicial testimony, 
the minds of the younger generation have turned away 
from thoughts of violence, the Government can by its 
own beneficance harness their activity along peaceful 
channels. In a recent statement, I said that if the 
Government look courage and declared an amnesty, the 
congress organisation in Bengal would voluntarily spond 
by re-doubling their efforts to inculcate the spirit of 
non-violence among the people. Without waiting for 
the Government to act, I have already issued instruc- 
tions to congress organisations and to individual con- 
gressmen to implement my offer and to regard propaganda 
for inculcating non-violence as a permanent item in our 
future plan of work. More than this no public organ- 
isation can do. I earnestly hope that the Bengal 
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still acting as the agents of British Imperialism, and are 
thus proving the greatest hinderance in our way to 
independence. 

Punjab and Bengal 

Congress today controls the governments of 9 out 
of 11 provinces, and the differences beUveen a congress 
Government, and non-congress Government can be 
easily seen where as the congress ministries are the 
agents of the congress for the service of their mother- 
land, the non-congress ministries are the agents of the 
British Imperialism, who are doing everything in their 
power to prolong India’s years of slaver 3 \ The Punjab, 
and Bengal are the two strongholds of British govern- 
ment in India, the former for its trade, and the latter for 
its strategic political position. Therefore a special 
responsibility falls upon the Punjabies in the country’s 
next fight for independence. The Punjabies should 
make it clear to the British Government that Sir 
Sikander is not representing their views, when he goes 
about telling the Britishers that Punjab to a man would 
rally round the British banner in the event of European 
w'ar — breaking out. India has no time to fight other 
people’s battles, when it has itself to carry out her own 
war’ against the universally condemned Federal scheme 
as outlined in the Govenment of India Act 1935. 

The Constructive Programmes 

The constructive programme should be carried out 
with a radical outlook, as Mr. De Valera has done in 
Ireland within a few years, while Jlr. Cosgrave failed in 



tionftl character, inrespeetive of community, caste, or 
creed, the muslims and also the scheduled castes in 
Hindu community would surely come round the congress 
in thousands and in lakhs. Freedom meant removal 
of all shackles of bondage, political economic, and social. 
The gospel of equal right for all had to be preached to" 
the remotest corner, to the poor down trodden millions 
to create in them confidence and courage. 

“ No solution of the unemployment problems was 
possible, without attainment of true liberty in this 
country. The present ministry of Bengal, he said, which 
thrives on communalism had failed to satisfy the 
hungry millions, They had also unsuccessfully tried to 
olve the unemployment problem of the Muslims. 



XXIII 

POLITICAL VIEWS 

Feh. 23rd. 1934. 

Calcutta Feb. 20. In the course of a statement to 
the press, Mr. Subhas chander Bose writing from Geneva 
says : — 

“ In view of certain statements made in the British 
Press and reproduced thereafter in the Indian Press, 
which may have led to some misunderstanding of my 
Socio-political views, I desire to say that there has been 
no fundamental change in my position since I came to 
Europe. I ma ntain more strongly than ever that 
while it is imperiatively necessary that we should stud 3 ' 
all the modern movements abroad. It is equally neces- 
sary for us in India to chalk out the future lines of our 
progress in confirmity with our past history and our 
present and future requirements. The geographical and 
intellectual isolation which India has enjoyed for 
centuries should enable us to adopt a sympathetic but 
critical attitude towards other lands and nations. 

“ It is necessary for us in India to distinct clearly 
once for all between our internal and external policj*. 
I am aware that the Indian National Congress has not 
3 'et developed its external policy but if we are sincere 
about what we talk, we shall have to do so with delay. 
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In the domain of our external policy, our own Socio- 
political view or predilections should not prejudice us 
against people or nations holding different views whose 
sympathy we ma}% nevertheless, be able to acquire. 
This is a universal cardinal principle in external, policy 
and it is because of this principle that to-day in Europe 
a Pact between Soviet Russia and Fascit Italy is jiot 
only a possibility but an accomplished f.ict. Therefore 
in our external policy we should heartily respond to any 
sympath}'^ for India which we ma^’- find in any part of 
the world. 

“ In determining our internal policy it would be a 
fatal error to say that the choice for India lies between 
Communism and Fascism. No stand-point or theory 
in Socio-political affairs can be the last word in Jmman 
wisdom. The Socio-pblitical theories an institutions of 
modern nations are the product of their history, environ- 
ment and needs. They are liable to change and develop- 
ment just as human life is. Moreover it should be 
remembered that some of the most interesting institutions 
of the present day are still experiments. Time must 
elapse, before they could be declared to be successful and 
in the meantime we should not mortgage our intellect 
any where. My own view has always been that India’s 
task is to work out a synthesis of all that is useful and 
good in the different movements that we see today. For 
this purpose we shall be to study with critical sympathy 
all the movements and experiments that are going in 
Europe and America. And we would be guilty of folly 
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if we ignore nny "mo^'ement or experiment because of any 
preconceived bias or predilation. 

“ It shall emuiciate what I consider to be the essen- 
tial features of the future Indian movement. Firstly,. 
India must be consolidated under a strong Central Gov- 
ernment before we can hope fore internal reconstruction 
and security from external attach. Secondly, a strong and 
disciplined party must be organised before we can hope 
for a National Government and the entire nation must 
be brought under the influence and control of this party. 
Thirdly, this parta* must stand for the masses as distinct 
from the vested interests. It must stand for justice for 
all sections of the people and for freedom from Bondage 
of every kind — whether political, economic, or social. In 
order to ensure justice and freedom for all, the party 
must stand for the principle an equality and work for 
the destruction of all artificial barriers whether of 
religion, creed, caste. Sex or VI ealth. Thus it should 
aim at a really Democratic state in which we shall all 

be equal and in which way there will be no problem 

of minorities. I woxdd like to call this party the 
» SALYARE ADI S.VNGHA of India. 

The immediate problem before this party will be 
to transform the Indian National Congress into an 
organ of the masses of India. Bitter experience has 
taught us that it is futile to expect the Congress to adopt 
a radical programme until we first alter the composition 
of that body. I disagree with the Communists when 
they alledge that .the Congress is essentialty a Botirgeois 
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institution and is incapable of this transformation. To 
alter the present composition of the Congress, however, 
we shall have to bring into our fold the three radical 
groups in the country^Youths, the workers and the 
Peasents ” and give them adequate representation. This 
will be possible only when the present constitution of 
the Congress which is based on the British model, is 
radically changed. One of our immediate tasks, there- 
fore, is to organise branches of the party all over the 
the country and to agitate for a radical change of the 
present Congress constitution. Only when this done, 
will the Congress adopt, a radical programme and plan 
of action on the lines that we now contemplate. 

( 2 ) 

Hunger Strike Problem 

“The country should feel grateful to Mr. Mohan 
Lai Sexena for taking up the question of the Andaman 
Prisoners, grievances, with the supreme head of 
Government of India, and simultaneously be thank- 
ful to the latter for the courteousy shown in replying 
at length. It must however be regretted that behind 
the veneer of humanly courteousy the bureaucratic 
mentality still menifests itself. It is only in India 
that the question of voilence or non-violence is raised 
in classifying prisoners. Whereas in ail other con- 
Iries it is taken for granted that the political prisonersare 
tliose wlio are convicted for the most heinous crimes with 
the only grace that the motive underlying the crime is 



patriotic. Mr. Sexena has permanently and effectively 
pointed out in his second letter that in several countries, 
people occupying the highest positions were' guilty 
of such crimes. I can only add that the heads of 
Government of Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain and 
Irish Free State, and some other countries were 
imprisoned for crimes much more serious than those 
for the vast majority of the civilian prisoners have 
been convicted. It may be remembered also that 
President Benes of Czechoslovakia, and President 
Kamal Ataturk of Turkey would certainly have been 
shot if they had been caught by any chance, when 
they were proclaimed rebels. 

“Pilsudski, the former Polish Dictator used to 
commit political decoities regularly besides engaged 
in rebel activities. I say this to condone what the 
Andaman Prisoners may have done, but urge that 
in the changed circumstances of the country, their 
career should be regarded as a closed chapter. 

Does the Viceroy maintain that Provincial auto- 
nomy has been granted to India. If he does, then 
are the provincial governments prepared to take 
charge of political prisoners, that is repatriate them, 
or to release them. If they are, then there is not 
the slighest excuse for the Government of India to 
stand in way of repatriation or release. If the 
Government of India still adhere to their former 
bureaucratic and punitive policy, they will be reducing 
provincial economy to a force. Today I am pleading 
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w.Ui liie government at the centre and in the pro- 
vinces only because of the changed circumstances and 
the new constitution otherwise I would have taken 
it for granted that the Government would do their 
worst. I am exceedingly surprised and pained at the 
argument urged bj' His Excellency that yielding to 
the hunger-strikers would set a bad example. As I 
have once said already, a strong Government does 
not lose but actually gains in prestige by being 
magnanimous. Only a weak Gov’ernment is afraid to 
be either fair or generous to its opponents. More- 
over it is no use shutting once’s eyes Ostrich-like 
to the fact that in the past the Government have 
yielded to the demands of the hunger-strikers lime 
without number, as I can tell from my own 
experience. 

This has happened whenever public opinion has 
stood behind the hunger-strikers. Once again i\Ir. Suxena 
has cogently remarked that if the Government relurt, it 
will be a ease of yielding not to the hunger-strikers 
but to public opinion. Today the whole country 
stands solid, and united behind the prisoners and a 
Government which flouts public opinion of this cha- 
racter will forfeit its claim to be regarded as u 
civilized government. 

ViccToi/s Fallacies 

I should now like to rcspcctfullj' point out some 
of the fallacies in the Viceroy’s letter. Regarding 
the health of the prisoners, the facts given by 
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Raizada Hansraj in his statement published not long 
ago. afford a crushing reply. The refrence to the 
death rate among the Andaman prisoners is quite 
irrelevant because they are young-men in the prime 
of life and generally posses a hardy costitution. The 
prisoners in Indian Jails on the other hand include 
aged and infirm men, drunkerds, cocain-magglers, de- 
bauchers, and the like. Consequently, it is but natural 
that the death rate among the Andaman politieals should 
be much lower than among the convicts in Indian Pri- 
sons. But the fact tliat the politicals are alive and have 
not swelled that death rate does not prove that they are 
healthy. 

C ’ Class 

Regarding general treatment I may inform his 
Excellency that C ’ class prisoners do not get the same 
rations as B ’ class do. The latter who are fewer in 
number get better food, and share it with the forma in 
order to avoid invidious distinction. The Anglo-Indian 
weeklies which are supplied to them are carefully censored 
and all political news are generally cut out before 
the papers are passed in. Regarding lighting of the 
cells I may say that in several Indian Jails which I have 
inhabited the wards for ‘ C ’ class prisoners have their 
lights on for the whole night and whenever we happened 
to be put in these wards we had to make special arrange- 
ments with the jail authorities to have the lights put out 
at night to that we might sleep. Consequently the 
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permission to have lights burning till 10 P. M. does not 
appear to be much of a concession. 

Games Facilities 

Regarding the facilities for outdoor games, it has 
already been pointed out that there is a football ground 
of the size of a tennis court. I shall only add that as 
there is a rain for nine months in the year opportunities 
for outdoor games, must be fevr and far bet^A"een. 

And as regards a swimming pool, I remember that 
we also were provided Avith such a luxary in Mandalay 
Jail and the v'hole world Avas informed about it though 
it was nothing more than an enlarged reserAmir for stor- 
ing water such as can be found in most jails in India. 

In conclusion I would earnestly request the Central 
and Provincial Governments to put aside all nations of 
prestige and to vieAV the situation from the human point 
of view as a Government responsible to the people 
should. 

The congress is doing its level best to meet the 
Government, half way on this question and so far as 
Bengal is concerned, I have already announced that all 
the congress organisations there have undertaken to 
carry on a persistent campaign for inculcating the 
spirit of non-Adolcnec among the people. In this tense, 
crisis cA'cry hour, nay cA'cry minute, is precious and 
the GoA’crnment should therefore act at once. It is 
possible that in response to the appeals of the leaders^ the 
prisoners 'may ” suspend their hunger-strike without 
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waiting for the Government of India to reconsider their 
decision. And if they do so, I would beseach the Central 
and Provincial Governments to respond with a gesture 
of generosity. 

( 3 ) 

Congress Golden Jubillee 

]Mr. Snbhas Bose has sent the following message in 
connection with the Congress Golden Jubilee celebera- 
tions. 

“ The Indian national Congress now completes 50 
years of its evistence. During this period it has grown 
from a small group into a country-wide organisation with 
ramifications from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 
It is the only organisation which stands for the Indian 
people as a whole. It is a unique embodiment of all our 
political hopes and aspirations and is the central organ 
of our struggle for political emancipation. 

As we look to the past and the future, we are with 
pride and hope, pride because of the nation’s past achieve- 
ments and hope, because of the confidence !n our ulti- 
mate victorj’". With feelings of pride and hope let us 
participate in the Jubilee celebrations of the congress. 

On this auspicious occasion let us pay our respect- 
ful homage to our national Heroes who made congress 
what it is today. Let us pray for added strength to 
continue their unfinished task till the victory is achieved, 
and last but not the least let us devise men and measures ' 
to rectify our past errors and ensure our future success. 



The Indian National congress is not a prpperLy. 
Its registered members only arc (lie property' of the 
Indian national congress. To the entire nation, I there- 
fore appeal to make the Jubilee celeberations a success 
worthy of themselves and their country. Let us all 
renew on this mernoraldc occasion our vow of self- 
immolation at the altar of India’s freedom. 

(i) 

Inclusion of fresh Blood in Congress Cabinet 

The resolution that is now before the House is one 
with which I am vitally concerned, and it would perhaps 
help the discussion if I could indicate mj' reaction to it. 

I feel greatly honoured that Pandit Jawaharlal should 
move a resolution requesting me to withdraw my resigna- 
tion in a light-hearted manner, I should ponder deeply 
before coming to a decision. So I welcomed the adjourn- 
ment of the debate last evening. 

This resolution is in effect identical with the ' 
suggestion made informally by Mahatma Gandhi, and 
others during my conversations with some members of 
the previous working committee. Ordinarily, Mahatmaji’s 
word is law to me, but where prineiples are involved, I 
sometimes feel unable to accept his adviee or suggestion. 

" lyhen unfortunately Mahatma Gandhi has not 
found it possible to help us by maintaining the working 
committee, should we attempt to solve the problem 
without reference to the congress constitution. I leave 
it to you friends to answer the question. 
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Main Quest inn 

.Tiulging from Ihis point of view, the main question 
is what sort of a Cabinet is needed now and for the next 
few months. Last year at Ilaripura. I made three 
changes in the personnel of the previous cabinet. My 
own view definitely is that there should be an inclusion 
of fresh blood every year. To ensure continuity of policy 
the majority of tlie old members may remain. But in a 
vast country like India, the highest excciitive of the 
congress should not be made the close preserve of a 
group of individuals. A change, should, therefore, be 
made every year under normal circumstances. 

Now what about au emergency like the present one ? 
You know that even in countries like Great Britiau, 
where there arc well-defined political parties, a war 
crisis or a national emergency bre-aks down political 
barriers and at such a time there arc on the same com- 
mittee jicoplc, who normally regard themselves as deadly 
opponents and in Continental countries like France, 
composite Cabinets are the order of the day. Are we 
less patriotic than Britishers or Frenchmen that we 
cannot do what they can ? I refuse to think that w'c 
are so inferior to them in quality. If we want a strong 
cabinet with a dynamic urge, it is necessary for us to put 
on it representatives of different shades of oppinion in 
the congress, giving the majority to those, who will 
ensure continuity of policy. If we do not allow' tliis 
inclusion of fresh blood, the cabinet will lose in power 
and potency. If in countries like Great Britian, it is 
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neccsiary lo do away with parly cabinets in times of 
war crisis, and substitute “national” cabinets, do we 
not fee! the same necessity here. “ It maj’’ be argued 
that such a composite cabinet will be too heterogeneous 
function proper!)' ; but such .’ipprehension is unfounded 
Within the A. I. C. C., or within the congress there arc 
different .shades of opinion. But we do not have a 
large measure of agreement among ourselves ? Are we 
not all of us anti-imperialists, who accept the present 
constitution, creed, and policy of the congress ? Are 
not all congressmen homogeneous in this sense vis-a-vas, 
the world outside ? I am afriad that we sometime give 
a too narrow meaning to the word Homogeneity, Let 
us face the fact that tlic congress lias changed its com- 
position to some extent since 1921. This change should 
be reflected in the composition of the working committee 
also, so that that committee may be truly representative 
of the general body of the congress. Further, we should 
not forget the latent implication of the voting at the 
last presidential election. Shall we not move with the 
times, see the W'riting on the wall, and adjust ourselves 
to it ? I do know e.xactly the mind of the A. I. C. C. 
today, but irrespectfully submit that if you desire that 
I should continue as President, you should be good 
enough to show some consideration for the views indica- 
ted above. If however, you think otherwise you should 
kindly release me from the responsibility of President- 
ship. 



Critical Times Ahead of us 

Serious and critial times are ahead oX us. Wc must 
pool all our resources and pull our whole, weight if wc 
are to emerge triumjdiant out of external crisis that is 
fast overtaking us. To this arduous task I shall contri- 
bute my humble mite. What does it matter if I am not 
in the presidential chair. l\Iy services will be always at 
the disposal of the congress, and the country for what 
they are worth, f claim to have sufficient patriotism 
and sufficient sense of discipline to be able to work as 
an ordinary soldier in this great fight for Indians politi- 
cal economic emancition. 


(5) 

Appeal for Unity 

'* I am not inspired by the spirit of taking ad- 
vantage of England’s difficulties — nor have I any hatred 
for the individul Britisher. I hate Imperialism no 
doubt, but I know that the individual Britisher is as 
much a human being, as any one of us, and he is as 
much a prisoner of the wretched Imjjerialist system, as 
we who are slaves in our own country. It is a dictum 
with me that there can be no freedom and no real 
democracy in Great Britian until India becomes free, 
and the British cease to be an Imperialist nation for 
the sake of this common fight against British, Imperial- 
ism we should end all our petty differences, and close 
up our ranks. This task has become all the more 
imperative because today Europe rS 'bn the brink of 
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Colossal war, and if this war does breakout — whici) 
God forbid, — it will soon grow into a world war sur- 
passing all previous woe in its magnitude, as in its 
dcadliness. If we do not have unity today, we shall 
miss this golden opportunity of winning Puran Swaraj 
at an early date 

“ I therefore appeal to you, friends to come forward 
and help in this task of establishing and strengthening 
our National Unity, Let us so conduet ourselves that 
even if we fail, the responsiblitj’^ for the failure will 
not be laid at our door. Standing on this platform I 
desire to declare once again that I am prepared, and 
I whole hartedly desire to work with all anti-imperialist 
elements which- have for their goal the political and 
economic emancipation of India. We have to build up 
the broadest anti-imperialist Front under the banner 
of the congress. I desire also to assure all those who will 
work with me in future that I shall try me very best to 
give them a square deal. 

( 6 ) 

National Flag Symbol of Aspiration 

‘ It is the visible symbol of our aspirations. It is 
the sign of our determination to be free. The flag 
salutation has come to be the significant function of our 
gatherings. It signifies our determination and typifies 
the national struggle. Every free nation has its own 
flag and great homage is paid to it as it the visible 



symbol of the country’s greatness and no sacrifice is 
thought too great for the proteetion of the flag. 
History is full of florious deeds of valliant soldiers who 
fought for the honour of their flag. History of our 
struggle also is replete with the deeds of devotion for our 
beloved tri-eolour whieh v/e have come to love and 
respect. Tliis flag of our freedom has a great inspiration 
in our struggles and spur to mareh on towards our goal. 
It is true that we have not vet reached our cherished 
goal but let me assure you that we have travelled a 
way towards it and we are now nearing it. Determined 
and eager as we are, shall soon attain it. Nothing can 
stop us in our onward march to freedom. 


Proceeding, he referred to the Lahore Congress 
when Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru made the flag-hoisting a 
ceremonial function of the congress gathering. ‘It has 
become almost customary to begin all our meeting and 
session with flag salutation ceremony. Our sacnfices have 
been immense to keen the honour of the flag unsullied but 
we have yet to make greater sacrifices and fight greater 
stru22ies before our Sag of freedom can be hoisle^i on 
the pinnrcle of our aspirations and raised aloft to the 
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matter — a lead that will help us in our onward march 
to freedom, a lead that will give us more strength. It 
will then be your duty to follow that lead and carry out 
the mandate of the congress. 

Concluding he said, ‘Let us renew our pledge today 
on tills auspicious occasion to fight till we have reached 
our goal and never to rest till then. In this sacred 
spot in the presence of this mighty gathering under the 
visible symbol of this glorious tri-colour flying aloft let us 
once more vow to attain complete independence and not 
to tarry on the way, not to cease om* fight even for a 
moment till Victory is ours. We shall strengthen our 
movement, redouble our efforts, unify our ranks so that 
we can give more effective battle and hasten towards 
our goal of Swaraj. As a reminder of this pledge, let us 
keep ever in mind this symbol of our freedom movement 
and raise our United voice to the honour of the flag. 
We have vowed to be free and we shall keep our vow. 
And let us say Victorj’^ to our flag ‘ Jhanda Uncha 
Rahe Hamara’ and the whole concourse with one voice 
joined him. 

“ ilessage of Haripur is Sangbthan (Disciplined 
organisation). We have demonstrated that we are 
capable of iron discijiline and solidarity in the face of 
the gravest crisis. When I accepted office, I had my 
apprehensions about the outcome of this congress 
session. Tnere were threats of internal strife and 
differences. But Haripura has given a different account 
I do not know ivhom to thank but I know one of those 
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■\y1io deserve oiir best, is the British Government. They 
desen*e it for creating crisis in the two provinces. It 
has made us realise that we are all congressmen and 
Indians and that our points of difference are few and 
far and points of agreement are many.” 

Speaking of the future and the need for united front, 
Mr. Bose said “ The Federation should be combated 
with all the weapons in our armoury within the limits of 
non-violent, non-co-operation. Today it is constitutional 
crisis, tomorrow it may be agitation and the day after 
it may be campaign of civil disobedience but whatever 
it is, let us be determined to show united front. For 
our soul is one, our goal is one and our vision is one. 
We are one in spirit, one in ambition, one in our dreams 
.and one in our efforts. Let us make the sacred resolve 
today on the banks of the river Tapti and under the 
canopy of the heavens to sink our differences and march 
shoulder to shoulder on the path to victory, the path 
to Swaraj (applause) India is going to be free and we all 
are going to play our part in making her free. I have 
no doubt in my mind, I see it with my own ejms. Let 
us believe in India’s destiny and strive for India’s 
freedom.’ 

( 7 ) 

Federations. 

JIass civil disobedience is the verj'^ last item in 
our plan of action. What is wanted first of all is 
that we should stop the drift towards constitution-" 
alism, which is apparent in some parts of the country. 
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and among some sections of the people. If we can 
do that, we can prepare the country for a future 
fight. Once we create fighting mentality, our task 
will become easy. The fight against Federation must 
be waged from all sides. The congress ministers, the 
Provincial Assemblies, and the whole congress orga- 
nisations must begin the fight, when the time comes, 
each in its own iva}^ If the fight continues, and 
the British Government do not yield, wc shall have 
to carry on the struggle to the stage of .Satyagaraha 
and mass civil disobedience”. 

I would like to add that in my personal view, 
it may not be enough to wait till the British 
Government seeks to enforce the Fedral scheme in 
India. We should take the initiative, and present 
our demands to the Bidtish Government, as our 
alternative to the solution of India’s problem. This 
■will mean that even if the British Government tact- 
fully refrains from forcing the Fedral scheme on us, 
we may still have to start our fight in the event 
of the national demand being rejected”. 

London Jan. 11. — India’s destiny is. bound up 
with that of the rest of humanity,” declared Mr. 
Subhas Chander Bose at a reception in his honour 
at St. Pancras Town Hall, London. 

Mr. Bose added that the congress had begun to 
'realise that India’s struggle for freedom, Domocracy, 
and socialism, was part of the world struggle extend- 
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they had lo face. Even if congress leaders failed, 
India herself "would throw up new lenders. 

The reception, which was attended by a large 
and representative body of Indians, was presided 
over by Mr, R. Pahna Datt, wJio assured the audi- 
ence that '‘congratulations of Imperialists in respect 
of working of reforms were premature as the fight 
remained against the e.s:isting constitution”. Other 
speakers were Dr. Vakil, Mr. Sakir Mohamedi and 
Mr. J Parekh. 

“ India will never accept anj’^ tics with Great 
Britian which may be forced on her against her will. 
But she may contemplate friendly and cordial rela- 
tions with the latter through treaty voluntarily 
signed by her”. 

He continued “ I must say at the very outset 
, that I do not know of any Indian leaders being 
prepared to negotiate with regard to the Federal 
side of the Government of India act, I had made 
it clear more than once that mere amendments of 
the Government of India Act will not meet the 
demands of the Indian people. What they stand for, 
is the substitution of the Act by a constitution 
framed by the Indian people through their 
representatives. 

“The framing of such a costitution need not be 
such a difficult task as some may be disposed to 
think. To use the words of the Manchester Gaurdian, 
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what is wanted on the British side is a radically 
new approach not merely to the problems of the 
Federation but to the problem of India as a whole. 
That redically new approach will consist, as suggested 
by the Guardian, in visualising the future in terms 
of self-governing India by which I mean free India. 
If the British Government can treat the Indian people 
as free nation, it should not take more than 24 
hours to settle the outstanding differences between 
India and Great Britain. I do not say this in a 
light hearted manner. I am fully conscious of the 
many thorns in the path of Indo-British conciliation, 
but what I may urge is that once the Indian people 
acquire the status of a free nation, they or their 
representatives will not take long to make any 
adjustments which may be found necessary to 
establish, a lasting peace and goodwill betweet the 
two countries. 

“As I have made it clear before I am not 
opposed to the idea of federation as such; rather I 
believe that free India will have a constitution that 
wiU be federal in character. But that federation 
cannot grow out of the present federal scheme. It 
must be an entirely new constitution to replace the 
latter. 

( 8 ) 

Congress War Resolution 

Our own path is clear. We are now passing through 
the anti-imperialist phase of our movement. We have 


to rally all uncompromisingly anti-imperialist elements 
for the next move. The problem today is not merely to 
force the hands of the Congress Working Committee, 
That 'we must do. But even if we succeed therein, 
with Mahatma Gandhi at our helm, there will always be 
the danger of another Chauri Chaura, or another Harijan 
movement or another Gandhi-Irwin Pact. For that 
danger we must prepare in adv.mce, so that we may be 
able to meet it successfully when the time comes. 

Let the Congress committee have the leadership of 
the nation for all times, we have no objection to that. 
But a lender must lead. We still hope against hope that 
the Committee will soon make a move. But if they do 
not, then we must act. We are confident that the 
masses will follow no matter who gives the i:ad. 

When Imperialism is ended, the Socialist phase of 
our movement will commence. Those who have power 
must undertake the task of post-struggle reconstruction. 



XIV 

FORWARD BLOC 

After my release from internment in March 1937, 
the first meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, 
which I attended was at Haripura in February 1938. 
I noticed at Haripura that the Leftists instead of gain- 
ing in strength since the previous year, had lost ground. 
In my discussions with the Leftists of different shades of 
opinion, after the Haripura congress, I pointed out that 
this set back bad occurred probably because there Was 
something wanting in the policy, and line of action 
hi! her to pursued by them. 

Analysing the composition of the congress at that 
time, one could distinguish the following main parties or 
groups. There was firstly the official bloc led by S. 
Patel, Rajendera Prasad, Abu-ul Kalam Azad, and 
others. On the Left there were three well-defined 
parties or groups differing in their numerical strength — 
the congress Socialists, the ultra-leftists and Royists. 
In between parties or groups, there were unorganised 
radical anti-imperialist elements who had a large numeri- 
cal bloc, and on the other hand, for reasons of their own, 
did not like to join any of the existing Leftist parties 
or groups. It appeared to me that until and unless 
these radical anti-imperialist elements were organised 
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on a definite platform, the Leftist movement was not 
likely to gather further aecession of strength to an 
appreeiablc degree. 

It was suggested, therefore, that a new bloc should 
be organised within the congress on the basis of a 
minimum programme and that it should preferably be 
called the Left bloc. The existing Leftist parties would 
be free to join it, and unorganised radical anti-imperialist 
elements would also be invited to come in. This idea 
appealed strongl 3 % at first, to most of the leaders of the 
existing Leftists parties and it looked as if they would 
sponsor the proposed new move. A step forward was 
taken at the time of the All-India Congress Committee 
meeting at Delhi in September 1938, when a draft 
manifesto was amended by a congress socialist Leader. 
It was then sent out to a limited number of congressmen 
holding radical views for ascertaining their opinion. 

Later on, opinion in the Socialist circles began to 
change and some prominent congress Socialist leaders 
openly declared themselves against the idea of forming 
a Left Bloc.’ In view of their altered attitude the pro- 
posed move could not be launched by any existing 
Leftist group or groups. 

The idea of a Left bloc persisted, however, and 
several prominent congressmen continued their efforts in < 
this behalf. After the presidential election on January 
29, 1939, an informal, gathering of radical and Leftist 
congressmen was -held in the first week of Februar\', 
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TJie question of a Left-bloc was discussed afresh but it 
was discouraged by some prominent socialist leaders. 
It was then felt that there was no hope of a Left-bloc 
being sponsored and started by any of the existing 
Leftist group or groups. 

The enthusiastis persisted and another informal con- 
ference was held at Tripuri in 1939 to discuss the same 
question. Some of the prominent socialist leaders hav- 
ing dropped off, it was suggested that a name should 
be substituted for Left bloc. A draft programe was 
formulated and adopted provisionally. It was then 
decided to take the final decision when the next meeting 
of.the all-India congress Committee was held. 

From the very beginning I was in favour of the new 
move, but I felt that I could best serve the public cause 
by keeping out of it, while maintaining a friendly 
attitude, as in the case of the congress Socialist party. 
The promoters of the Left bloc, including both socialists 
and non-socialists, agreed with me. 

At the informal conference held in Calcutta a few 
days ago, it was unanimously decided that there should 
be no futher delay in forming a bloc within the congress 
for rallying all radical and anti-imperialist progressive 
elements on the basis of a minimum programme which 
would represent the greatest common measure of agree- 
ment among the radicals of all shades of opinion. 

It was then alsodecided to adopt a new party namely 
“ Forward Bloc.” In place of the original proposal of a 
Left Bloc ‘the Forward Bloc’ will not be a party, as 
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ordinarily understood. But a ])latforin for rall 3 ’ing all 
those who accept the programme of the bloc. Besides, the 
unorganised radieal elements in the eongress members of 
the existing Leftist parties w'ill be free to join the 
Forward Bloc. In fact, thej* will be warmlj' welcomed. 
It is hoped that with the progress of lime, the Forward 
Bloc will draw into its fold all radical and socialist 
elements and parties in the congress. 

For the last 12 Months or more, I have been ponder 
ing deeply over the problem of Left consolidation. After 
matured deliberation, I have come to the conclusion that 
the cause of the Left consolidation can be furthered onh' 
by a move like the present one If the socialist leaders 
decline to sponsor tliis venture, it is for others who be- 
lieve in the idea to come forward and do so. 

Stepping Slone. 

The ofiicial bloc in the congress has as its 
organisational basis the Gandhi Seva Sangha. Now 
what is the organisational basis of the non^-oflieial 
elements in the congress? So far there is none. It 
is hoped that the Forward Bloc when it is fully 
developed, will serve as the organisational basis of all 
the non-official radical and Socialist elements. Onl^- 
then will the Left in the congress come to its own. 

It may be argued by our critics that formation 
of a “Forward Bloc” will cause a split in the congress 
and destory national unit}'. If the organisation of 
Gandhi Se\Ti Sangha did not create split then why 
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slunilil the ’formation of the “Forward Bloc" do so. 
Left consolidation, will, in my view, he a stej^pin}! 
stone towards real national unity, whicli is unity of 
action and not. unity of inaction. ^Vitllout Left 
consolidation I do not see how we can arrive at 
real National Unity. 

Since the hirth of the congress Socialist Party 
iji in.31. Socialist ideas have been widely propagated 
throughout the country. As a result of it. large 
masses of our people have i)ccn permeated with the 
ideas of anti-imperialism democracy and Socialism, 
hut organisational elfort has not been kept pace 
with agitational endeavour. That is one of the reasons 
why tho\igh we had a majority at the Prcsidental 
election, we failed to have a majority in the All- 
India Congress Committee. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the Gandhi ,Seva .Sangha is the only well organised 
and disciplined jiolilical party among Indian nationalists. 

Mahnlmn Gaudlii'a Gift 

The Forward bloc will function as an integral 
part of the congress. It will accept the present 
constitution of the congress, its creed, policy, and 
programme. It will cherish the highest respect and 
regard for Mahatma Gandhi’s jjersonalily and have 
complete faith in his })olitical doctrine of non-violent 
and non-co-operation, which is Mahatmaji’s gift to 
this nation. But that will mean that the Forward 
Bloc will necessarily have confidence in the present 
High Command of the Congress. The question may 
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also be asked as to why we are creating an internal 
crisis within the congress at the juncture by starting 
the Forward Bloc. Personally I am of the opinion 
that an internal crisis to day or tomorrow is 
inevitable in view of the uncompromising attitude of 
the present High Command and their failure to move 
with the times. We can avert t!ie internal crisis 
today only bj'^ surrendering completely to them but 
what shall we gain b}' postponing the crisis through 
a surrender? Why put off the evil day? We are 
fast approaching an external erisis. It would be 
disastrous to have an internal crisis when the external 
crisis overtakes us. It will be much more desirable 
to face the internal crisis, now, go through it and 
emerge out of it before the external crisis seizes us. 

Necessary and Inevitable. 

It would be fatal mistake to think that a split 
even when it is temporary, is an un mixed evil. On 
the contrary, it may be urged that temporary split 
is sometimes necessary for the sake of political 
advancement. The Secession of moderate's in 1918 
and of the anti-non-co-opertionists in 1920 w^as not 
an unmixed evil. It was necessary and inevitable 
for the sake of India’s political progress. To take 
an example from abroad, the emergence and growth 
of the Bolshevick Party would never have been 
possible but for the split in the Russian Social 
Democrat Party in 1903. I would, therefore, beg of 
my country-men not to tliink highly or lossely of 
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the so called split that the Forward Bloc may 
responsible for. The revolt of the Swarajists at ' 
Gajm Congress in 1922 led to him mis-understand; 
friction and even recrimination, between congressn 
and congressmen for sometime but ultimately 1 
congress adjusted itself to the new situation by acce 
ing the policy and programme of the Swarajis 
The same will happen in the present case. It shoi 
not be forgotten that the Left within the Congr 
believes in national unity more than the Right. T1 
is why the Left stands for a composit cabinet, wh 
the Right stands for a homogenous one. Consequent 
the Left within the congress will always work w 
the object of establishing real national unity. I 
present move in the matter of forming the “Forws 
Bloc” at the juncture has been forced by unavoidal 
circumstances and bj’ the uncompromising attitn 
of the High Command. 

It remains for me to say what my attitu 
towards the Forward Bloc will be. Till recently, 
was of the opinion that I should keep out of t 
proposed Left Bloc and help in the task of Li 
consolidation from outside. The recent informal cc 
ference in Calcutta decides otherwise. It unanimous 
resolved to request me to join the Forward Bloc a; 
help in the task. Pondering over the matter I ha 
decided to join it. I shall now appeal to r 
countrymen to help us in the task that lies ahe 



of ns iiiul piwlirnluily in I he work of i)ui!(iii)g np 
ll\e Forward IJIoc. 

Forivard Ulor. 

“ TJicrc is a Iwo-fold distinotioii, firslly the Forward 
Bloc desires to work the existing programme of the 
congress, not with a rcforinisl, or moderate mentality, 
but with a revolutionary mentality. Secondly, it lias an 
advanced programme of its own, wliifh it will try, and 
persuade the congress to accept. This ndvaneed pro- 
gramme will have as its objective the early attsiimncnl 
of India’s Independence. 

" The Forward Bloc being platform for all anti- 
imperialist radical, and progressive groups including the 
socialist parties, will naturally have a friendly attitude 
towards the e.xisting Leftist parties or groups in 
the congress. It will not do anything consciously to 
weaken or undermine them. The Forward Bloc expects 
to have members from these parties or groups. '* 

Reviewing the present position, Mr. Bose said, 

” There is no doubt that for some time past, we have 
been drifting towards constitutionalism. Tliis tendency 
has been considerably accentu.ated since congressmen 
took ministrial office in several provinces. 

He emphasised that •* the truly gandhian spirit of 
non-violent non-co-operation is being smothered by the 
newly developed parliamentarian constitutionalist men- 
tality — which is none other than a moderate mentality ”. 



Declaring with (he programme of his party, he said, 
“The two-fold task of the Forward Bloc’ will consequently 
be firstly to instil life and revolutionary impulse into 
the existing programme of the congress and secondly, to 
prepare the country for the coming struggle through a 
countryside agitation, and through an advanced radical 
programme. This advanced programme the congress 
will be persuaded to accept in December, if only they 
do the neeessary propaganda, and agitation from now. 
If it be found ultimately that our Parliamentary 
machinery is incapable of any further advance or any 
Forward move in the battle of freedom, we may have to 
discard it and we may have to fall back exclusively on 
a mass movement leading in to mass satyagraha. 

Programme of Forward Bloc. 

Mr. S. C. Bose at a meeting of journalists outlined 
in general, the future programme of the Forward 
Bloc.’ He said,, it was difficult to describe in 
detail the exact form of the struggle, because that would 
depend largely on the extent of circumstances, and also 
the tactics of the British Government. However it may 
be safely predicted, he said, it will be some form of civil 
disobedience in which organised peasants workers, and 
states people will take a more prominent part than 
similar movements in the past. 

Two aspects. 

The programme of the forw’ard Bloc will have two 
aspects. On. the one hand, we will try to instil more 



life, and dynamism into the present jjarliamentary and 
extra-Parliamentary programme of tlie congress. This 
■will be possible, only if we create a new revolutionary 
urge. Besides, we will place before the congress and 
the country an advanced radical programme which will 
have as its immediate objective the preparing of the 
country for the impending struggle. If we carry on 
propaganda activities, extensively during the next few 
months, it is possible, we ma}’ be able to persuade the 
next congress to adopt this programme, with a view to 
prepare the country for the struggle. 

Congress volunteer corps. 

Mr. Bose added : As illustrative of the point, I 
shall mention a few items of the programme. It will be 
necessary to raise and equip a congress volunteer corps 
on an All India basis, and develop closer, and intimate 
contact with other anti-imperialist organisations, such as 
Kisan Sabhas, Trade Union congress. Youth League, and 
Students Movements, if we want to mobilize all avail- 
able revolutionary energy of the nation. In organising 
the Forward Bloc we intend taking practical steps 
towards the establishing of closer relationship between 
the congress, and the states peoples movement. We are 
of definite opinion that a sub-committee of the congress 
should formulate a comprehensive programme for helping 
and guiding the peoples movement in the six hundred 
and odd states. This plan should be given effect to 
simultaneously all over the country. 
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Hindu Muslim Question. 

“ Apart from this we should devote our attention to 
minority problems particularly Hindu-iiluslim Question, 
Inspite of assurances given to minorities, and Muslims 
in particular through several successive resolutions of 
the congress, the fact remains that we have not succeed- 
ed in rallying them to a common platform. The 
announcement of the formation of the Forward Bloc ' 
has evoked such favourable reactions from minority 
communties that we are led to hope that through the 
instrumentality of the Forward Bloc’ and its radical 
programme, we may be able to establish real unity. 

^Ir. Bose added, “ I think even if we do not succed in 
one stroke, we have no doubt the left wing of the con- 
gress, and the other non-congress movements will draw 
nearer one another in the immediate future thereby pave 
the way for the ultimate establishment of national 
unity.” 

Revolutionary Mentality 

There were other things in the programme, said Mr. 
Bose, which would be known later. Asked what he 
meant by revolutionary mentality, Mr. Bose said, there 
were two aspects, destructive, and creative. He said, 
communalism in Russia after capture of power created 
a new order as also was the case in Ireland. In this 
country, there were signs of losing the revolutionary 
impulse. It was a wrong idea that revolution meant 
the shedding of the blood. England had achieved several 
bloodless revolutions. 



As to wiiether congressmen should come out of 
office to prevent furtiier weakening of revolutionary 
mentality, Mr. Bose said, the question could be answered 
by the ministers and legislators. If they feel that by 
their parliamentary activities the}'’ could no longer 
enhance the strenglli, and the prestige of the congress, 
by implementing the congress parJiamentry programme 
then they should think of giving up office; but when tlmt 
is done the issues must be clarified, and we must know 
e.\actly why the policy and programme cannot be 
furthered through legislation. If it is found that the 
inherent short comings of the Government of India Act 
are responsible either partly or wholly for our failure to 
implement the congress polic}’’ and programme, then the 
resignation will afford a powerful impetus for our attack 
on the present constitution. Mr. Bose did not find fault 
with the principle of office acceptance, but his opinion 
was that i^Iinisters, and legislators had shown a slaeken- 
ing of speed on implementing the congress programme, 
and were losing the initiative and being absorbed with 
da}’' to day administration. As far the question, whether 
the country was prepared for a fight at the moment, he 
said, that on the basis of his personal experience the 
country was prepared, but what was wanting was willing- 
ness on the part of the leaders to fight.” 

Forward Bloc 

Speech at Baidyabate. 

To those who opposed to the formation of the 
Forward Bloc ” and who offered adverse criticism, we 
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would say that this bloc will progress, gain strength, and 
gather added momentum. We have started this new 
after great deliberation, and mature thinking. In fact 
we have staked our political reputation in this move- 
ment.” 

Thus declared Sj. Subhas Chander Bose addressing 
a largely attended public meeting, wherein, an address 
welcome was presented to him on behalf of the citizens 
of Baidyabate. The birth of the Forward Bloc, proceed- 
ed, Sj. Bose, is not a matter of accident. It is not so 
much on historical necessity as a product of our national 
evolution. In the history of a nation’s struggle there 
are different stages. The history of the past fifty years 
of the congress will show that there have been different 
phases in our national evolution. Such a phase has been 
the outcome of an idealogy that the congress adopted. 
The policy of non-violence propounded by Mahatma 
Gandhi in 1920 was a new chapter in the history of the 
congress. Today we are opening up another new chapter 
The Forward Bloc will live and grow, because it has 
come as a course of historical necessity. We hope that 
in no distant future it will be able to demonstrate that 
it has served a great object, and has proved of immense 
good to the countr}% and the nation. 

Txco Fold Programme 

Reputing the criticism levelled against the Forward 
Bloc’, that it has no other programme, than that of the 
congress, namely, non-violence, Sj. Bose asserted ‘ the 
goal of Forwad Bloc ’ is complete independence while its 
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mctliocl is non-violent, non-co-operation, its object is 
different, its programme is different, Tlic Forward Bloc’ 
does not believe in Independence, through compromises, 
and pads. We will have a two fold programme. We 
will stand by the existing programme of the congress, 
which is bencfichil to tlie country, and will instil a 
revolutionary urge lo give effect to it. The election 
manifesto, and many resolutions of the congress have 
not yet been implemented, because congress ministers 
after acceptance of office have lost their revolutionary 
mentality. Why is that in Soviet after the capture of 
power, they were able to revolutionise the whole country. 
Whjns it that Mr. Do- Valera in Ireland has during the last 
six years, been able to shake off the shackles of bondage 
one after another ? Whj' is it that Ulr, Cosgrave fail in 
leading the country forward ? Our ministers can imple- 
ment the election manifesto and the Faizporc resolution 
if they have that revolutionary urge, and not settle down 
to reformism. 


Advanced Programme of Bloc 

“ Besides giving effect to the e.xisting progrrimme of 
the congress with a new fervour, and revolutionary zeal, 
it will be the aim of the Forward Bloc to pursue side by 
side a more advanced programme for preparingthe country 
for the coming struggle. The advanced programme of 
the Forward Bloc will be inter-alia to conduct fight' for 
freedom simaltaneously in Bi-itish India, and Indian 
states ; to harness all anti-imperialist forces in the coun- 
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try to bring in the fold of the congress those graps, and 
communities, who have not: joined the congress, to 
organise a volunteer corps on an All India basis and to 
raise the slogan, “ Prepare for the coming struggle.” 

Continuing Sliriyut Subhas Bose made an impassion- 
ed appeal for giving a fair, and earnest trial to the pro- 
gramme of the Forward Bloc and expressed the hope, 
that through it the congress would gain strength, and 
attain complete independence. He appealed to the poor 
unemployed, labouring and agricultural classes to join 
the congress for carrying the struggle for freedom 
forward. 

Referring to the response, and support that the 
Forward Bloc ’ would create a split in the congress, and 
weaken the great national organisation the speaker said, 
that sometimes split became necessary and it was not 
every split that was undesirable. There was split in the 
congress, when Ghandiji enunciated his policy of non- 
violent, non-co-operation. But those splits have not 
weakened the congress. Rather it has strengtnened the 
national movement. We wanted unity and we tried our 
level best to avoid split. But the split has become 
inevitable, and we hope it will strengthen congress, and 
eventually bring unity in our ranlcs. 

‘ We have Right to form this Bloc' 

We want unity of action, and not unity of inaction. 
We have a right to form this bloc. There are parties 
within the congress, such as the congress Socialist party 
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the communist party etc. If there is no objection to 
these parties’ ^vhy there should be any objection to the 
formation of Forward Bloc, the main object of which 
is consolidation of all Leftist forces in the country. 

Concluding Sj. Bo.se anal3'scd the cause of the 
reverses of the Leftists at Tripuri, and at the A. I. C. C, 
& stated that while the offieial bloc of the present day 
congress was a highly organised body, tfie Leftist 
elements lacked orgarisation and imit}’. Tiicre was 
supreme need for organising the Leftist forces into a 
well-knit unit, TJie Forwaid Bloc was brought into 
being to serve this purpose. 

‘ More about Fonvnnl Bloc." 

The Forward Bloc is not the creation of the person. 
Its formation is based on the desire of the people. It 
pains me to fuid eminent intellectuals in our countr}' 
repealing (repeatedly) that a .split must be avoided under 
all circumstances — that unity must be preserved at anv 
cost. But it is lime for us to distinguish between a 
split that paves the way for symthesis and unity. It is 
also necessary for us to distinguish between the unity of 
action, and tlie unitj' of inaction, 

I am afriad that — if we succumb to the slogan of 
unity at any cost and fall victims to the idea of avoiding 
a split under all circumstances — we shall stultify 
ourselves and par.alyse our at;tivity. What is worse, we 
shall unconsciously play the role of a Rightest inspite of 
all our . Leftism, That is actually happening with so 
many of us today. 


For From Truth. 


During the last few days, various criticisms have 
been hurled against us from different points of view, ajid 
different angles of vision. We are told in the first place, 
that we have started the Forward Bloc’ becau.se wc have 
been driven by a sense of resentment. Nothing ia 
farther from the truth. As a matter of fact, in rny first 
public utterence on the subject in Calcutta, I made it 
abundantly clear that there was no personal factor bcJiind 
the birth of the Bloc. I also said that inspite of all that 
may happen. I would continue to cherish the highe.st 
respect for ^lahatma Gandhi’s personality. 

For those who cannot surrender to the uncornprornis- 
ing attitude of the Rightest leaders and %vho cannot 
accept blindly all that they think or do — there arc hut 
two courses open, namely to resort to inaction or to 
organise the entire Left on the platform of the Forv/ard 
Bloc, and then stand up to the challenge of the Right. 
tVheu we shall do that, we shall demand unity on 
honourable terras, and we shall get it. Thit vnU the 
real unitv' — the unity of action wnfeh wili strengthen 
and not weaken us and wHI enhanee our fi^utb-.g 
capacitv.” 

,June-lT-ir>S5 

Objeclke of Ferrzeri Bk' 


Answering questions Zdr. Bes; 
towards federation, whita the ; 
adopted. 2'Ir, Bose saici, X 
Moreover I ara not interentea 
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about Federation. For me Federation is dead, and there 
is no hope of reviving it, unless and until the congress 
goes back on its declare d polic5^ 

Question : — Do you think there is any possibility of 
the congress going back on its policy. What I mean is 
that the congress attitude towards Federation will 
ultimately determine the decision of the British Govern- 
ment. Even ff the Princes accept it, the British 
Government will not commit the folly of attempting to 
impose it on India, unless the congress alters its present 
policj'.’ 

Forward Bloc 

Regarding the object of the formation of the Forward 
Bloc, Mr. Subhas Chander Bose said : — “ The immediate 
objective of the Forward Bloc is to rally all the Leftist 
elements in the congress, on a common platform on "the 
basis of a minimum programme that will be acceptable 
to all of them. When we succeed in bringing about 
what I may call Left consolidation, we shall pave the 
way for real unitj'' within the congress. Todaj'' the 
congress is dominated e.\'clusiv'ely by one section, though 
that section may command majority. Those who do not 
belong to this section or wing are completely ignored. 
Consequently, unity today is possible only through the 
surrender of the Left Wing. Unity is not an end in 
itself, but a means. tJnity is desirable, only if it increases 
our strength, but when unity demands the surrender 
of the progressive or radical section in the movement 
it no longer conduces to our strength and cannot there- 
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fore be desirable. During the last three decades the 
congress has passed through several crisis. In 1918 
Moderates broke away. In 1920 Nationalist leaders like 
Jlr. Jinnah, Mr. Bepin Chander Pal, and Mr. B. Chakar- 
varty severed their connection with the congress because 
they could not subscribe to the new method of non- 
violent non-co-operation. If the cry of the unity had 
been raised on such occasions, and attempt had been 
made to keep the world-beseceders, the congress would 
have stultified itself, and political advancement would 
not have taken place. 


Sjjlits 

In the history- of every political movement, we find 
instances, when political progress is achieved through the 
so-called splits. This historically fact can be justified 
philosphically too. According to the Hegelian Dielecties 
progress is made through a conflict between thesis, and 
sjmthesis, out of this conflict between thesis and anti- 
thesis is evolved sjm thesis. The formation of the 
Forward Bloc natural^ involves a conflict vdthin the 
congress. Out of this conflict, we shall evolve real unity 
for I have no doubt in my mind that once the Left ele- 
ments in the congress are consolidated, the Right mng 
will change its attiude. and agree to an honourable 
compromise. This xmity will be quite different in charac- 
ter from the unity that can be achieved today through 
complete surrender of the Left. When we bring about 
real unity with in the congress, we shall be able to stand 
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upto the British Government and resume our struggle 
for complete Independence.” 

heft. 

(luesiion : How do you explnin the term Left ? 

Mr. Bose : — I am using tlie word Left in a broad 
sense to include all those, who consider the policy and 
programme of the present oflicial block to be not sufiTici- 
cntly progressive or radical. 

Qiicslion : What do you mean by an honourable 
compromise ?” 

Mr. Bose ; — The attitude of the Right Wing today 
is one of indificrent towards and perhaps contempt for 
the views of those who do not belong to their section. 
Consequently they do not feel like accommodating tlie 
views of the Left wingers on more important questions. 
Further they arc opposed to a cabinet in which rep're- 
sentatives of other shades of opinion would be repre- 
sented. Their insistance on a homogeneous cabinet 
appeal to my mind as ' a desire to completely dominate 
the congress and its machinery. Once the}* are in a 
compromising mood, they will naturally take cognizance 
of and try to accommodate the views of the Left Wingers. 
This will bring about an honourable compromise between 
the two wings. 

Tmust add in this connection that the Left Wing 
does not desire to dominate the congress, through the 
exclusion of the Right. On the contrary it desires that 
both wings should join hands and fight British Itnperia- 
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Hsm inspite of any difference that may exist today 
between one wing and another. Their desire is manifest 
in the theorey of a composite cabinet for which the Left 
wing stands. 

Qitestioii : — If the Rightists had agreed to the 
inclusion of vour two or four nominees on the workino- 
committee, do n't you think that the split could have 
been averted ?’’ 

Mr. Bose : — Without going into the details of our 
negotiations, I maj' say that if we had found a spirit of 
accommodation on the other side, we would have done 
our best to avoid a split. When I communicated to 
Mahatma Gandhi my design to resign from the President- 
ship, I said that since the other section was not prepared 
to accommodate us on a single detail, it was clear that 
there was no room for co-operation between the two 
sections. Consequently, the only course left for me was 
to submit my resignation, and thereby enable the 
majority party to run the congress according to their 
ideas and desires. 

Question : — Should we understand that you have 
come to the parting of ways. If so, is there any chance, 
still of Mahatma Gandhi comenting the split, while acting 
as a peace-maker between the two wings ? 

Mr. Bose: — ^Yes, we have of course come to 
parting of ways, but people often part to meet again. 
It may be so in the present case as well. As to 
whether Mahatma Gandhi can function as a mediator 
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between, the Right and the Left Wing is a question, 
•which he alone can answer. During my President- 
ship Gandhiji had on more than one occasion acted 
as a mediator. Personally I did expect that after 
the Tripnri Congress, he would intervene as a peace- 
maker, and bring about an honourable compromise. 
That is in our Post-Tripuri correspondence, I 
remarked again- and again that people were 
expecting Gandhiji to rise above parties, and work 
for the mamtenance of unitj”^ within the congress. 
I must add to my regret that my expectation has 
not been fulfilled, and he has appeared during the last 
few months as a spokesman — and an, ardent spokeman 
of the Rightest section of the congress. 

As to what role Mahatma Gandhi will play in 
future, I do not know. The country naturally expects 
him even at this late hour to rise above parties 
, and work for national unit}'. 

Programme of the Fonvard Bloc. 

Discussing the programme of the Forward Bloc 
in reply to a question M^*. Subhas Chander Bose 
said; — ‘‘At the outset, I should say that the pro- 
gramme is to be shaped in the ■ light of our primary 
aim, and object namely the resumption of the national 
struggle for complete independence. There are certain 
items in the present Parlimentary and extra-Parli- 
mentary programme of the congress, which are of a 
beneficial character,' and which are conducive to our 
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national strength. These items include for instance 
the Karachi resolution on Fundemental Rights the 
Faizpur resolution on agrarian questions, the eongress 
Election Manifesto etc. These items should be retained, 
but should be implemented with great energy and 
vigour. This will require a more dynamic, and re- 
volutionary spirit, and a more dynamic outlook. We 
shall be able to implement the above congress 
programme more successfullj* than in the past. 

Not Enough. 

But the present programme in not enough. We 
shall require a supplementar}' programme, if we are 
to prepare the country for an early resumption of 
the national struggle. This supplementary programme 
will have to be propagated and popularised by the 
Forward Bloc, so that ultimately the congress may 
adopt it. 

It would be a mistake to condemn the present 
congress programme out right or on the other hand 
to regard it as entirel}' adequate for our present 
and future purposes. The supplementary programme 
should eonsist naturally of such items as will foster 
national unity, and increase our national strength. 
For instance, we must organise a - volunteer corps 
on an All-India basis. We must mobilise the entire 
revolutionary energy of the nation by establishing a 
closer relation between the congress and the other 
anti-imperialist organisations, like the Kisan Sabha, 
Trade Union congress, youth league, students’ Feder- 
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ation etc. Thirdly we must extend our fighting front 
bej’^ond the frontiers of British India. The alliance 
between the British government, and the Indian 
Princes must be met by an alliance between the 
Indian National Congress, and the States People’s 
movement. The Haripura congress resolution on this 
question no longer satisfies the need of the times. 
On the contrary we have now to put before us the 
object of ultimately incorporating the States’ Peoples 
movement within the Indian national Congress, and 
we shall have to work from now on in order to 
bring about consummation. The other details of the 
programme will be settled within a week from the 
date when we meet in Bombay. I have no doubt 
that if we work energetically from now onwards, we 
shall soon be able to bring about real unity within 
the congress. The problem before India is no longer 
■e'how to resist, federation. The problem really is as 
to what we shall do if federation is quietly shelved, 
on this point my mind is perfectly clear. The times 
are so opportune that we shall be committing poli- 
tical suicide, if wo do not avail ourselves of the 
opportunity by taking the initiative,and facing the 
issue of Puraha Swaraja. In the present international 
situation, with the congress in power in eight Provinces, 
and with a nation wide awakening among the masses 
of both the British India, and the Indian states, if 
the congress speaks with one voice, and puts for- 
ward the National demand the British Government 
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will have no option, but to concede it in its entirety. 
It is for our countrymen to answer if they will 
rise to the occasion.*’ 

April 2r,, 1940. 

Forxard Bloc. 

“We do not believe that by hun-rer-strikes re- 
sorted to by certain individuals or groups of individuals 
the country could march towards its goal of freedom. 
What is needed is mass struggle whereby through 
the sufferings, and sacrifices of the people, the real 
swaraj will be odtained, 

“Swami Sahajananda W'as a well-wisher of the 
Forward Bloc, although he w’as not a member of 
the Forward Bloc. The success of anti-compromise 
conference at Ramgarh was due to Swamiji. ‘ Tlie 
Forward Bloc, observed IMr. Bose, was daily gaining 
strength, and the Government both Central and 
Provincial had come to realise it. 

“.4.t first the Government had ignored the organi- 
sation but now, from the many arrests made all 
over the country, the government was beginning to 
feel that it was no mere safe to ignore such a body. 

Impending Struggle. 

Speaking about the impending struggle, Mr. Bose 
warned the audience against the manner in which 
Mr. Gandhi or the Congress High command would 
launch a struggle, nothing would be achieved. By an 
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individual’s realisation, a nation cannot achieve 
Sawaraj . 

“On their part, proceeded j\Ir. Bose, the struggle 
had begun. What was at present needed was the 
awakening of the masses, and good leadership. As 
for the awakening of the masses, the speaker main- 
tained that they were fully conscious of the struggle 
ahead, or else they would not respond so well to the 
call of the leaders of the Forward Bloc’. lie said 
that thej’’ woidd readily join the congress when it 
started a fight. But he was astonished to find that 
the congress Satyagarha pledge was meant to hood- 
wink the masses and to curb those organisations 
who did not see eye to eye with the congress High 
Command; and had already started a struggle. He 
was bewildered how some of the Leftists could accept 
n pledge of this nature”. 

National Week Speech At Calcutta. 

Mr, Bose in the course of his speech first ex- 
plained the significance of the observance of the 
national week; and remarked that its object was to 
awaken Indian from their age long political slumber. 
He remarked that they had observed this week, year, 
after year for the last 19 years not in memory of 
anything to be proud of but in memory of something 
of which they to a man were really ashamed? He 
hoped that the observance of the National week 
Would bring them a massage of hope, and courage. 
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cease to exist. Mr. Bose sai<i that their struggle had 
commenced with the National week, and they would 
continue to fight till their objeelt is acliieved. 

Forzoard Bloc Slogans. 


"Forward Bloc” Zindabad is no longer the slogan 
of the intellecual few. It has already become a slogan 
of the masses — otherwise thousands w’ould not have 
greeted me, wherever I went. 


" I gratefully acknowledge at the outset that Punjab 
has always had a soft corner for me, and this atti- 
tude towards my humble-self has often cut across 
local party divisions. The way, the Punjab delegates 
voted solidly for me at the last presidential election, 
and for wliich I shall always remain thankful to 
them, came as a surprise to many. But it did not 
cause any surprise to me, though the e.vtent of the 
support I recieved surpassed my expectations. Having 
toured a large portion of the Punjab last year, I was 
well aware of the mind of the average Punjabi. The 
time, when I left Calcutta for Lahore, I was eager 
to know how I would be received in the Punjab 
after my resignation of the congress Presidentship. 
What I actually saw the moment, I reached the 
Lahore Station was a pleasant surprise to me, and 
exceeded all my expectations; It would be no e.xag- 
geration to say that the reception that was accorded 
to me, was even grander and more enthusiastic than 
the one I received last year. No doubt, many must 
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have taken part in it, vrho do not see eye to eye 
■with me on account of political problems. 

Nevertheless, the mass enthusiasm that I witnessed 
would never haA’-e been possible but for a feeling of 
S3'mpathy, which the general public entertained for 
my political views and programme. I can easily 
account for this. The temperament of the average 
Punjabi is such, and the political liistory of the 
Punjab is of such a nature that the punjab public 
cannot but sj'mpathise with a Forward policj' and 
programme, and with all those who stand for it. I 
have, therefore, no doubt in mj' mind that the 
Punjab as a whole will enthusiasticalty support the 
Forward Bloc. The crowds tliat came to cheer me 
at the intermediate Stations on mj’’ waj-- to Lahore, 
and during my journe}’^ to Peshawar and back were 
a true index of the mass mind. “Forward Bloc 
Zindabad” is no longer the slogan of the intellectual 
few. It has alreadj’^ become a slogan of the masses 
— otherwise thousands would not have greeted me 
wherever I went. 

Fire In Dormant Souls: 

It has given me the greatest pleasure to see 
the enthusiasm in the faces of the crowds, I have 
met everywhere during the last few days. All of 
them do not certainly understand the principle, 
policy, and programme of the Forward Bloc. To 
expect this of women and children and of illiterate 
peasants and workers would be expecting too much 



indeed. What then has lit a fire in their dormant 
souls. What has roused their drooping, spirits, and 
iheir waving enthusiasm? What made their eyes 
■with hope and joy, when they came forward to meet 
me? Surely they must have been feeling instrinctively 
that the policj'’, I was advocating, was a forward 
policy — that- the stand, I had taken was a right one 
and it would bring us nearer to our cherished goal 
of Swaraj. That is why I told a Press representative 
the other day at Lahore that I was acting in con- 
sonance with the popular will. In all humility, I 
want to say once again that the Bloc has come to 
stay, because it is born out of historical necessity, and 
is inevitable phenomena in the history of our political 
advancement. One should easily understand that what 
is born out of historical causes and is the product 
of national needs, cannot die. It is bound to line 
and to thrive. That is why the ‘Forward-Bloc’ will 
grow from strength to strength, inspite of all internal and 
external obstacles that may appear before us today, and 
tomorrow. I am grateful to the Punjab public for 
giving me a new inspiration on the eve of my de- 
parture for Bombay to attend the All-India conference 
of the Forward Bloc. I appeal them, to organise the 
‘Forward Bloc’ in such manner that the best elements 
available may find their place in it- “If this is 
done, it is quite possible that the organisation of 
the ‘Forward Bloc’ may open up a new chapter in 
the political history of the Punjab. 
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Visit To Frontier, 

To visit the Frontier Province at long last was 
the fulfilment of a long cherished dream of mine.’ 
How happy I w’as when the train crossed the Attock 
and steamed into the Frontier Province — I could only 
feel but can hardly describe now. 

'• I was no longer the Congress President. Many 
regarded me as a rebel. I wondered therefore, how the 
brave Pathans would receive me. Reports had reached 
me earlier that some influential congress lenders as well 
as congress committees were going to non-co-operate 
with me. That only served to what my curiosity. But 
I was not disappointed. At every way side station, the 
people came to meet me in large crowds. It was a new 
experience for me and thrilled me. The Khudai 
Khidmatgars were officially non-co-operating with me, 
but I was agreeably surprised to find that the Red 
Shirts of Nowshera Tehsil were taking a prominent part 
m the reception and demonstrations. There was not the 
slightest indication that some influential congress leaders 
were non-co-operating with me, and if I were to judge 
from the enthusiastic receptions, I would never have 
guessed it. It w'as apparent that public enthusiasm had 
been roused to such a pitch that it had swept aside the 
dictates of some leaders. 

The scene at Peshawar station and the subsequent 
procession through the towm beggard all description. On 
every side I was told that whatever the Leaders might 
say the masses would warmly respond to the appeal of 
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“JForward Bloc”. In fact I was told that if there was 
any province, where the Forward Bloc would prove to be 
an unparalleled success, it was the land of the brave and 
freedom loving Pathans, Their policy was always a 
forward policy — the policy of all lovers of freedom and 
democracy. Continuing Mr. Bose said that he could • 
not form an opinion for himself until he met the workers 
and representatives from all over the Province, and saw 
the enthusiasm at the public meeting inspite of the 
‘ .silent ban ’ imposed by leaders. Seeing all that he 
became sure that the ‘ Forward Bloc’ would be strongly 
entrenched in the Frontier Province. Pir Akbar Ali 
Shah. Pleader, N'owshera, had been appointed Provincial 
Secretary of the committee of the Forward Bloc’. Sikhs, 
and Hindus though in minority had assured him of 
.their support. Mr. Bose said, “ I have therefore left 
. Frontier Province full of hope and confidence regard- 
the future of ‘Forward Bloc.’ 

WailofTJiaiia. 

Discussing the situation at Thatta in Campbellpore 
Distt. -Mr. Subhas Bose made an appeal to the 
people of the province to help the workers in distress in 
that District, which was a citadel of reactionary forces. ^ 
The awakening in such a district and particularly in the 
Rawalpindi District was a necessity for the })rovince to 
make a headway. People there required not only 
sympatiiy, but funds to dcfetid the workers. Help from 
the whole province was necessary. Mr, Bose added, 

“ I would like to draw' the attention of the Punjab 
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Provincial CongrcS' Committee in piirticular to the wail 
ctf Thatla 

Programme OfTh'’ All-India Fortcard Bloc 

" The Forward Bloe will endeavour to implement 
the following programme to tiic best of its ability, and 
will nt the same time carry on propaganda in its favour 
with a view to having it adopted by tiic Indian Xational 
Cong I ess. 

1. While every Indian should have full freedom of 
religious worship, religion and mysticism should not 
dominate politics, or political affairs Political affairs 
should be guided by political, economic, and scientific 
considerations alone. 

‘2. Strenuous efforts should be mrdc to fight 
Provincialism and communulism. which have been 
accentuated since the inaugeration of Provincial 
autonomy. 

.‘5. Any corruption that may exist today among! 
congressmen — whether it be the result of an attempt to^ 
capture the congress ministry or whcLlrer it has appear-l 
cd in the wake of office acceptance should be rooted out. 

4. The congress should be freed from the influence, 
of the vested interests, and from the domination of the' 
congress Ministries. Democracy should be restored^ 
within the congress, and should replace the present' 
authoritorian tendency. Simultaneously the congress 
organisations throughout the country should be redi- 
calised and aetivised. 



5. The Parliamentary programme of the congress 
should be implemented more vigorously and with a 
radical revolutionary mentality. Congress ministries 
should function not under the aegis of the British 
Government, but of the congress. Congress Ministries 
as well as the congress organisations in the countrj' 
should keep before themselvei the objective of develop- 
ing a parallel government in the country. 

,6. The struggle of the Peasants and the workers 
for their economic emanicipation should be actively 
supported. 

7. There should be close co-ordination between the 
congress on the one side and anti-imperialist organisa- 
tions like the Kisan Sabhas, Trade Unions, Youth 
leagues. Students Federations etc. on the other side. 

8. A volunteer corps should be organised on an 
il-India basis. ^ 

9. The congress should actively help the States^ 

le in their struggle for -responsible government 

d civil liberty. Close co-ordination should be de- 
veloped between the congress and the States’ People 
organisations with a view to making the states 
peoples organisation’s an integral part of the Indian 
National congress. There should be a comprehensive 
plan for helping and guiding the states’ peoples’ 
movement throughout the country. 

10. Uncompromising hostility should be offered to 
the federal scheme, and it should be combated by 
all peaceful, and legitimate means; should the British 
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Government endeavour to fois the federal scheme on 
the Indian people. 

11. All attempts should be made to prevent India 
being dragged into an Imperialist war by Great 
IBritian. and to prevent Indian resources in men and 
money from being utilised, and exploited in the in- 
terests of British Imperialism. 

12. The boycott of British goods, and of foreign 
cloth shoidd be intensified once again. This is neces- 
sary not only to help Swadeshi industries in India, 
and the workers engaged in those industries, but also 
to thwart the war preparations of British Imperialism. 

13. Provisions should be made for the proper 
training of political workers. 

I t. Steps should be taken from now to prepare 
the eountry for an early resumption of the national 
struggle for complete Independence. 

1.*;. In the realism of national re-construction, 
the “Forward Bloc” will stand for the idea of planning 
for India, and in particular of industrial planning. 
When the time and opportunity arrive, the Bloc will 
stand for industrial development through the medium 
of the state. The Bloc will also advocate a progressive 
sound policy which will be determined after consulta- 
tion with other anti-imperialist. 

( 2 ) 

Dispute Forward Bloc — Gandhi 
'*Why I Resigned" 

Bose May 7. “The voting at the last presiden- 



tial election n'as unexpected in many quarters. It 
indicated liow the mind of the general public and 
of congressmen in particular was working at the 
time. In my election appeal, I had stressed two 
principles to uphold which I would strive my utmost 
democracy within the congress and fight against the 
Federal Scheme. There was no reflection on either 
i\Iahatma Gandlxi or Iiis principles, or polic}' in any 
of my statements. 

Nevertheless, after the result was declared ]\Iahatma 
Gandhi issued a statement declaring that the defeat 
of Dr. Patabhai was his own defeat. This came as 
an utter surprise to e\-er 3 -bod}'. Those congressmen, 
who had faith in Mahatmaji personallj', but not in 
the high command were effected by this statement 
and withdrew their support from me. There is no 
doubt that a large majoritj’ of congressmen, who 
disliked the high command, were effected by this 
/"statement and withdrew their support from me. 
.;re is no doubt that a large majority' of congress- 
men who disliked the high command, did not want 
to give up Mahatma Gandhi. 

( 3 ) 

Gandhi Bose Correspondence etc. 

“When I met Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha on 
the 15th February, he suggested that I should form 
a new working committee, leaving out the old 
members. We had a long discussion on the question 
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•when I was somewhat better, and I found that our 
correspondence was not leading to a settlement, I became 
eager for a personal discussion -with him. I was then 
so frantic in my desire to meet him that I was prepared 
to defy the Doctors, and go to Delhi fora couple of da)'s. 
Unfortunately Mahatmaji had to leave for Rajkot sud- 
denly, and we could not meet. 

Could not accept his Advice. 

Then came our meeting in Calcutta on the 27th April. 
Mahatmaji’s position was virtually the same as at Wardha 
on the 15 th February, and as he had consistently adopted 
in his letter to me in March and April. He wanted me 
to appoint a new working committee, leaving out the 
members, who had resigned. For reasons, which I 
detailed in my letters to him and in my statements 
before the All-India Congress Committee on the 29th 
April, I could not accept his advice. Such a committee 
would not have commanded Mahatmaji’s confidence and 
would have therefore, militated against the requirements 
of Pandit Pant’s resolution. Moreover, it would have 
been contrary to my own views, because I believed in the 
principle of a composite cabinet as being in the best 
interests of the country. Consequently, I repeatedly 
requested Mahatmaji in my letters, and in my 
talks in Calcutta to undertake the responsibility 
vested in him, by the Tripuri congress, and announed the 
personel of the working committee. Any decision of 
his would have been binding on me. Wherein Calcutta 
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lie finally declined to undertake this task, we arrived at 
a dead-lock. There appeared no alternative, but to 
place the matter before theAll-India Congress Committee. 
In this juncture, it was suggested that I should discuss 
the matter with Dr. Rnjendcra Parshed, and other mem- 
bers of the old working committee and endeavour to 
arrive at an agreement as to the’ personnel of the new 
committee. I told Gandhiji that I would gladly do so. 
If this rttenipt had succeeded, I would have placed our 
informal agreement before the A. L C. C. for formal 
ratification. But unfortunately we could not arrive at 
settlement. The question now is — why did we fall and 
who is responsible for the failure ? 

Staggered 

The negotiations commenced first with Dr. Rajendera 
Parshed. He suggested that four new members should 
be taken on the new working committee and I suggested 
four names. My proposal assured a majority in the 
working committee to the members, who had resigned 
but provided at the same time for fresh blood. After 
some discussions at Sodepur, we moved to Maulana 
Azad’s residence for further talk. There I was told that 
the name, I had suggested were not acceptable. Some 
other names were proposed instead and Pandit Jawarlal’s 
name was suggested for the office of General Secretary. 

I warmly welcomed the idea and pressed Mahatmaji te» 
accept it. Before we could arrive at an agreement, we 
%vere faced with an entirely new proposal viz., that the 
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I Iiiul {'iilhcrcd from curlier Inlks, that tliorc v/as no 
scrioiiK ol>jcf‘lion to Ihc j>ritirij)I<; of havin" four ncv,- 
members and Hint. Ilic disn/xreemen L '.vas n)»oul tlic 
names only. I wis naturally slajr(,a‘rerl, v-'lien this new 
siipgcslion was moved and was .siipporled l>y (iandliiji. 
I was told (hat soinefime later two vacancies woultl 
occur, and two new members could be taken in their 
places. 

On furllier enquiry, I was lohl that that was the 
maximum mmibcr of new members that I could have. 
I wanted to know, if the reply was in I lie negative. 
Apparcnllj’, the prestige of the old jnembers demanded 
that the old committee should be appointed ad-hoc. 


Ko Desire to Ihtnnin DummiJ- 

'• To clarify tlic position further, I enquired, if in 
the two vuccancics, which would occur later on, my 
nominees would be acceptable to them, and I suggested 
names in this connection. Both these names were turned 
down. Tlicn I enquired, if I could have a second .secretary 
of my choice, who would be stationed in Calcutta. I 
told them that formerly there used to be tiirce secre- 
taries and I proposed to have two this year, one to be 
stationed at Allahabad and the other in Calcutta. This 
was absolutely necessary in order to help me in my 
work. Once again my proposal was turned down. The 
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position therefore was that if I desired to retain the 
presidentship of the congress, I would have to re-appoint 
the old working committee en hoe. Further I would be 
olTered only two vacancies at a future date, but in 
filling them up I, would have no choice in the matter 
of selecting the personnel. All these restrictions were to 
be imposed on, inspite of the fact that under the consti- 
tution of the congress, the president was to appoint his 
cabinet or working committee. When we reached this 
stage in our negotiations, I told Mahatma Gandhi that 
it was quite clear that in no single detail was my pro- 
posal acceptable to the others. 

In the total absence of the spirit of accommodation 
on the other side, I did not see, how we could work 
together in future. I had no desire to remain a dummy 
President, or to hold on to the office at any cost. I 
would therefore place my resignation in the hand of the 
All-India Congress Committee, and thereby enable them 
to take steps to elect a new President, and a new work- 
ing committee. I have no doubt in my mind that in 
submitting my resignation, I adopted the right course. 

Against my Conviction. 

Mr. Satish Chandera Dass Gupta, Editor of “Tash- 
triya Bani ” has recently stated in an article that if I 
had appointed a new working committee leaving out the 
old members they (the old members) would not have 
opposed or obstructed me. The same statement was 
made by some of the old members of the committee 
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before the Tripuri Congress. But we all know, what 
transpired at Tripuri, inspite of sueh assurances. It was 
not possible for me to appoint a purely Leftist cabinet 
not only because that was against my conviction, but 
also because it would have been in contravention of the 
Pant resolution which I had previously declared that I 
W'ould implement. 

“ I should add in this connection that I had explicit- 
ly asked Mahatmaji, if he would empower me to announce 
before the A. I, C. C. that a Left Cabinet of my choice, 
commanded his implicit confidence in case I accepted 
his advice regarding a homogenous Leftist cabinet, and 
gave effect to that advice. Mahatmaji could not empower 
me to do so. Consequently, the appointment of homo- 
genous Leftist cabinet would have amounted to an open 
defiance of the Tripuri Congress resolution. 

As I have already repeatedly declared my resignation 
was decided upon in an entirely helpful spirit, and in my 
view, will prove to be in the best interests of the 
country. Self-respect honour, and duty towards my 
country demanded that I should resign, after having 
made all possible attempt to reach an honourable com- 
promise and to avert a crisis within the congress. 

( 4 ) 

Political and Economic Emancipation. 

Address at All-India Students ’ Conference. 

“ Standing today in the midst of a complex situation 
It is just possible that you may feel perplexed for a 
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while. The vacillating zig-zag policy of the Congress 
High Command increases one’s bewilderment. The 
menaeing attitude of some communal organisations adds 
to one’s difficulties. The want of unity among the 
Leftists themselves will-nigh unnerves an ordinary 
mortal. But though you stand, with your backs to the 
wall, do not for one moment lose courage or self- 
confidence. Remember, comrades, that the Left 
movement toda}*^ is on its trial. Its future will depend 
on how you and I come out of this ordeal. 

Constituent Assembly. 

“ On the subject of constituent Assembly, Mr. Bose 
said, that a real constituent Assembly was one which 
was convened b}' a national government after the 
transference of power had taken plaee. An Assembly 
convened by and meeting under the aegis of an Imperia- 
list government and elected on the basis of separate 
electorates would surely end in disaster to the congress, 
and to the Indian people. He, therefore, asked the 
people to raise their voice in protest against it. The 
problem before them, Mr. Bose added, “ was the launch- 
ing of the national struggle, and in case the congre.ss 
working committee held back, each and everyone of the 
Leftists should march ahead with such strength and 
resources as they happened to possess. The struggle 
would be a national struggle, no matter who gave the 
call. It would be a fatal, mistake to confuse the nature 
of the call with the nature of the struggle. 



“The congress was much stronger today than it 
was in 1921, or 1930, or 1932 and if they had fought 
tlirice with less strengJit and resources, they should not 
quail before the present crisis.' 

“ It might be argued, continued Mr. liose, “ that 
the Congress Working Committee had not been sitting 
idle. A long winded resolution had been passed, and the 
congress ministries in eight Provinces had been with- 
drawn. War councils had been set up in several 
provinces, and there was talk of a volunteer camp, and 
volunteer organisation. “ But what is all this talk of a 
three-month holiday indulged in by an ex-Premier? 
Why whispers on all sides that the congress ministries 
will soon return to office? The man in the street is 
naturally confused, and does not know what to do. To 
■■'make confusion, worse confounded war councils have 
I ordered to spin. We are now expected to spin our 
way to Swaraj. But how cun we be convinced of the 
efficac}'^ of this magre mautra of Mahatma Gandhi, when 
we knew that a century ago, when the Indian people, 
knew nothing, but khadi and handspinning, they fell a 
victim to foreign domination. It is time to call a spade, 
and to tell our people clearly that the idea of winning 
Swaraj through spinning is moonshine ”. 

Congress And Rightists. 

“ The members and sympathisers of the Forward 
Bloc in different parts of the country are now engaged 
in taking stock of the present situation in the country 



and in the congress, and are also doing a bit of heart — 
searcliing. Reports haVe been reaching us froni 'se~veral 
provinces that our members are not getting a square 
deal at the hands of the Rightists. ISfy own belief, that 
bj' honest, and hard work, we shall be able to convert 
the majority in the congress to our point of view, has 
been considerably shaken of late. We now find that the 
Rightists are determined to maintain their present 
ascendanc\’^ in the congress by hook or by crook ; and 
they will not scruple to go to any length in order to 
suppress or persecute us. The congress is therefore, 
becoming the close preserv^e of the Rightists, even as 
the IndiaTi Association of Calcutta has been the close 
presen’^e of the liberals for a long time. We could have 
voluntarily submitted to the domination of the congress 
by the Rightists if they had pursued the correct line, 
and had taken . the country forward along the path of 
struggle. But not only are they doing so, they are in 
addition adopting wrong measures, and wrong tactics, 
which are confounding the public mind, and which 
will ultimately lead the country into disaster.^ I am 
referring among other things to the demand for a.fake 
constituent Assembly, and to the introduction of the 
spinning clause in the Independence Pledge. The posi- 
tion inside the congress is accordingly as follows : — 
Unfair and unscrupulous tactics are being used against 
us, and we have very little hope of securing a majority 
in the congress, if the Rightists continue in this way. 
The Rightist leaders are adopting wrong and harmful 



measures and tactics and we are unable to influence 
them in the least. Under such circumstances, shall wc 
serve the interest of the nation if we continue to allow 
the Rightists to exploit us by our presence inside the 
congress. This question has assumed added importance 
because today we have a much larger mass appeal than 
they have. J am now simply putting this question but 
the Leftists and the ‘ Forward Bloc ’ will soon have to 
furnish the answer 

All India Students ’ Federation Conference, 

“ I have noticed in the press, several reports, about 
the recent Delhi Session of the All India Students 
Federation Conference, which are not wholly correct. 
The comments on such reports are even more misleading. 
Since I presided over that conference, it would be well to 
say a few words about the deliberations and the resolut- 
ions of that conference. 

" In the first place, what struck me at the outset 
wa.s that the vast majority of the students were Leftists 
in their political persuasions. The followers of the 
Rightist Leaders were comparatively few in number. 

• ’ Apart from the resolutions on non-controversiAl 
students’ problems there were a few resolutions on what 
one may call political topics. These related to war, 
constituent Assembly, Independence Day, and Revolu- 
tionary Leadership. I participated only in the debate 

on the war re-solution, on no other resolution did I 

* . / 

speak. 
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"The oripinnl war llcsoliUion contained a paragraph 
demanding the speedy Icrmination of the present war. 
Thonph a large number of Leftist students pressed for 
this paragraph in accordance with their conception of 
Peace, I considered it to be based on a wrong notion of 
Peace, and I therefore advised its deletion. My point of 
view was ultimately adopted by the conference. 

ConsliiHcnt Asscmhhj. 

The resolution on the constituent Assembly, 
which was ultimately adopted was a condemnation 
of the recent rasolution of the Congress Committee, 
and of the new and strange interpretation of the 
Constituent Assembly now being put forwarded by 
the Congress Working Committee. Tlie preamble to 
the original resolution contained a clause to the effect 
tliat confusion prevailed in the mind of the public 
regarding the meaning of a constituent Assembly. 
The amendment to the preamble whieh was carried 
was supported by some Leftists of communist, and ‘ 
socialist persuasion as well as by the Rightists. 
The intention of the amendment was to avoid costing 
any reflection on the present Congress Working 
Committee and naturally took many people by 
surprise. 

Independence Day. 

The same desire to avoid criticising the congress 
working committee revealed itself, when the resolution 




on Independence Day was moved and discussed. 
There was a clause in the resolution to the effect 
that the conference deplored the stress laid on 
spinning in the Independence Pledge. 

"This clause was deleted by the joint votes of 
members of communist, socialist, and Rightist per- 
suasion. This .sort of voting on the part of the 
members of Communist, and Socialist persuasion 
naturally gave rise to both surprise and adverse 
criticism. One could understand the Rightists, who 
openly stood for the spinning clause in the Indepen- 
dence pledge, but one could not understand \the 
communists, and socialists, who did not believe in it. 

The resolution on Revolutionary leadership con-- 
tained a paragraph which criticised the present 
leadership of the congress, and its weak and vacil- 
lating policy; This paragraph was ommitted by the 
joint votes of communists, socialists and Rightists. 
The voting on the political resolutions did not indicate 
by any mean . the strength of the Rightists among 
the students. They were comparatively few in number 
and would not consequently have been able to carry 
any resolution or amendment with their own votes. 
That is why they invariably joined hands with com- 
munists and ^socialists over the above amendment. 

Wliat gave me the most unpleasant surprise was 
the argument put forward by some students of 
Leftist persuasion to the effect that the platform of 
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ilie students’ Federation should be a non-party, and 
non-political one. As long as political resolution 
sponsored by them were carried by the house, no 
such argument was thought of but the argument 
was preferred when a political resolution was moved, 
which' they did not approve of. Personally, I hold 
the view that students are not only entitled to 
participate in politics; but to discuss political reso^ 
utions at their conference, if they so desi'^e 

Leftists Elements Should Unite 

We want country io be free immediately. 

Mr. Subhas Bose’s address at Radical Youth conference. 

Lahore: — The exposition of the circumstances 
which actuated the formation of the Forward Bloc 
in the congress and its objective and programme 
was given by Mr. Subhas Chander Bose while speak- 
ing at the Radical Youth conference in the Town Hall 
Gardens last night . 

Mr. Bose rose to speak amidst prolonged cheers 
and loud and continuous slogans of Subhas Chander 
Zindabad . 

The audience numbering over thousands which 
had been waiting to hear Mr. Bose grew restive 
afterlong patience and refused to hear other speakers 
and made a persistent demand that Mr. Bose be 
requested to speak to them. 

“Loving Reception^', 

After thanking the i^eople for the great and loving . 
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reception of the honour thaj’’ had done him since 
his arrival at Lahore, Mr. Bose said that he Jjad 
not expected he would be honoured thus even after 
having resigned the presidentship of the congress. 
But after what he had seen at Lahore, he had 
convinced that the Punjab was in agreement with 
his policy and programme and that he was acting 
in consonance with the popular will. 

Mr. Bose added that it was no matter of sur- 
prise that the punjab which had been in the van- 
guard of all struggles and which had made unique 
and innumerable sacrifices in the cause of the country’s 
freedom in the past, should now be supporting those 
who want to march forward, 

''Drift Towards Constitutionalistn^i 

Answering his own question whether India was 
'epared to achieve her immediate goal of independ- 
ice, Mr. Bose admitted that under Gandhiji’s 
adership, the country had made great progress 
wards its cherished goal. But they were still under 
reign yoke. He regretted that they were drifting 
wards constitutionalism after the acceptance of 
inistries in the Congress Majority provinces. 

8Iany congress workers, he pointed out, have 
!gun to think that freedom would now be won fay , 
nstitutional means and there would be no necessity 

launch a struggle for achieving independence, 
lat was the greatest harm done by the acceptance 
the offices. ’ ' ■ 
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“Need of Revolutionary Mentality", 

The Leftists believe that it would be impossible to 
achieve independence without struggle and a struggle 
was impossible without the revolutionary mentality 
and an urge to be free. They wanted to revive 
that mentality. 

Continuing Mr. Bose made it plain that their 
quarrel with the Rightists today was not with regard 
to the creed but over the method. “We w'ant the 
country to be free immediately”, said Mr. Bose and 
added, “The Rightists want to wait”’ They think 
the country is not at present prepared for the fight. 
But we hold that the country is prepared for it. 

It is a matter of regret that while Gandhiji is 
clear in his view' that the country is not prepared 
for the struggle today, there are lacks of people both 
in the congress and outside it who believe that the 
country has a power even today to face the British 
Government. If we accept Gandhiji view and advice, 
we shall have to wait for Swaraj. Gandhiji is now 
waiting for light’ before he can lead the country of 
another struggle for which he definitely and clearly 
says the country is not prepared. But we, of the 
Left are not prepared to wait till Gandhiji gets the 
light. We believe the country is prepared to launch 
another struggle for the achievement of our goal of 
independence and so we are not prepared to waiL 



'‘Formation of Forward Bloc’\ 

r 

Such being the circumstances, the formation of 
the Forward Bloc was necessary for rallying all the 
Left Elements which believe in the creation of re- 
volutionary mentality and preparing the countr}’’ for 
an immediate struggle for the achievement of our goal. 

Unity at present would have ' meant nothing but 
submission of the views of the Left in its entirety 
to Gandhiji. That unity wmuld have been of no use 
as it would not have given us any strength but on 
the other hand weakened us. We of the Left Wing 
are not prepared to surrender our views to Gandhiji 
because we know and we do not want the opportunity 
to passb}’’. 

"Woidd Bring About Real Unity". 

N \ 

% Out of the present split would be born real 
unity that would prove beneficial to the congress 
and the country. That unity . would arise from the 
consolidation of all the Left element.. Today tlie 
Rightists were united and would have their real 
strength, they acted together and had one leader to 
guide them in whom they had faith. Tlxey wielded 
a power and so they did not care for the views of 
those in the Left Wing. When all the element in 
the Left- Wing are united, a revolution will be created 
in the congress when that comes to happen the 
Rightist will .be -forced to have • an . honourable com- 
promise with the Left. 
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Mr. Bose referring to the question of a Iiomogcuous 
or a composite congress Cabinet attacked the present 
working committee saying that it did not enjoy 
confidence of all sections of the Congress because 
those sections were not represented on it. If all 
sections were represented on the Congress Cabinet, 
it would command greater confidence and have more 
power at its back than it had today. 

“Leftists should unite”. 

Making an appeal to the Left elements to unite 
Mr. Bose said that if once they were organised, 
thej’’ would be able to bring about real unity and 
not false unity in action. 

Citing the instance of the Swarajayn Party and 
the conflict which arose at Gaya, Mr. Bose said a 
real unity would be achieved out of present, con- 
flict as it happened there when the Congress adopted 
.the programme of the Swaraj Party ultimately. 

Concluding lilr. Bose dwelt upon the ])rogrammc 
of the Forward Bloc and said that tlicy wanted a 
new slogan to be raised in the country. That slogan 
was “Be prepared for the coming struggle’’. 

“ BE PREPARED FOR THE STRUGGLE ”. 

‘ Slogan of Forward Bloc’ 

Mr. Bose's presidential addrc.ss. 

' Congress Ministries eriticized. 

Bombay 22 : The aims and objects of the Forward 
Bloc and the necessity for its-creation were e.Kplaincd in 



detail by Mr. .Sublias Bose, Presiding over the First 
All-India Forward Bloc Radical Conference this evening. 

Mr. Bose explained that a Left wing was necessary 
in any organisation to prevent stagnation and to hasten 
progress. Further it had a philosphical justification. 
The law of liuman progres.s had ordained that it was 
onlj’^ through conflicts that there would be emerge pro- 
gress. Such splits of a temporary nature tliat might 
arise as a result of the formation of Left wings were in 
fact land-marks in our History. 

‘ Uncompromising ’ 

After referring to the rise of the Left wing since 1922 
Mr. Bose said that the attitude of the majority party 
in the congress at present had become uncompromising 
and there was eomplete absence of efforts on their part 
to accommodate the other side. He referred to the 
composition of the working committee and said that the 
Committee should be a homogenous one even as various 
groups with different ideoligics were permitted to be in 
the congress. 

The Forward Bloc, Mr. Bose maintained, was for 
real unity w’ithin the congress, “ Unity that leads to 
action and strength and not unity at any cost, which 
leads to inaction and stagnation. The present majority 
party did not want a fighting programme. 

Proceeding Mr. Bose referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
‘ new technique “ and remarked, “ According to the new 
technique we should consider all our activities and 
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sacrifices since 1920 as waste. Why did the congress 
launch civil disobedience again and again? I see no 
difference between this new technique and the policy of 
•our moderators ” (Cheers). 

No money jrom Rome, or Berlin 

Reverting to the formation of the Forward Bloc, 
Mr. Bose said that its opponents were spreading all 
sorts of malicious remours and false stories about the 
Bloc. It was^ even suggested that the Forward Bloc 
was based on voilence and that it was financed from 
abroad. Mr. Bose emphatically denied the rumours and 
said “ There is no money coming from Rome, Berlin, 
Tolcjm, or Moscow. Tliis is but mischievious propaganda 
by our opponents to belittle our movement to ridicule us 
and to .condemn us by an}' means fair or foul (Cries of 
shame). 

“ Congress Ministries ”. 

Referring to the present policy of the Congress, IMr. 
Bose observed that the congress should make more serious 
efforts to implement this programme. In the Parlia- 
mentary sphere he suggested there should be a more 
vigorous check and expressed the opinion that with real 
revolutionary mentality more good could be done to the 
masses. It appeared to him that the ministries were not 
doing all they could, simply because they had not the 
“ revolutionary urge ” in them. Apait from the present^ 
programme he stressed the need “ for a supplementary 
programme which would hasten our march to swaraj 
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“ Religion tC Polilict 

Mr. Bose also wanled that religion should be comp- 
letely eschewed from politics. “ Religion ” he said, 
" should be the copcern of individuals who should be' 
given complete freedom to practice what ever religion 
they liked but politics should not be guided by 
RELIGOUS or mystical considerations. It should 
guided only by economic, political and scientific cons- 
iderations. 

. { 

Speaking on the subject of Indian States, vis-a-vis 
the congress, Mr. Bose said, that in practice there had 
been some welcome departure from the principle laid 
down in the Haripura resolution. The policy of non- 
intervention should now be given a deliberate go-by and 
it was liigh time that a new decision was taken.- The 
policj'’ of the British Government was one of “ United 
front ” to save the princes, and even so the policy of the 
congress should be one of the United front to stand by 
the states subjects. 

Enlarging on the question of the congress Ministries. 
Mr. Bose desired that an enquiry committee should 
conduct investigation in camera on the present state of 
affairs, what the Ministers bad done so far and wJiafc they 
could do. For his part he was of the opinion that much 
more good than had at present generallj' achieved, 
could have been done if only the Jlinistries had the 
revolutionary mentality. He cited as example the case 
of Ireland, .whether the. Cosgrave Government which was 
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in power for the Insl lo years failed to rise to the occas- 
ion wiiereas Dc. Valera Government with the same 
constitution was able lo achieve more. If the congress 
innchincry in ohirc was properly utilised, he had no do- 
iiht greater good <*ould he done; lo the masses. 

Tile juice at whicii the congress ministries fnnclioncd 
really disheartened Jiim. lie crilisized tlie congress 
ministries participation in the “ Home Ministers Con- 
ferenee ” where decisions not conducive to tlic freedom 
movement, wore taken, 

j 4 Cn at Hole. 

Regarding the future of the TonYard Bloc, Mr. Bose 
had no doubts. It was destined lo play a great role. 
TJie Forward Bloc, lie asserted lind come to slay. “ Its 
slogan.s will be ‘‘Bo prepared for the struggle We 
.shall contest all elections to the different cogress 
Committees. Tliere arc various important questions 
that remain to be settled. Our fundamental aim is that 
nil Left Unite, We should take course of each other. 

Sir Cowasij .Ichnngir Hnli, where the conference was 
liehl, was packed lo over-flowing. A large number of 
delegates were present. 

Mr. Base's Leiler to Government. 

Bombay, Marcfi 10 (by mail): — ilr. Subhas Chhnder 
Bose has released the following letter which he wrote 
to the Home Secretary,' Government of India for 
publication: — 



"Whenever my sister-in-law Mrs. Biwahati Bose, 
interviewed you at Delhi on or about ti»e 18th February 
1937, you practically assured her that even if I was not 
released on my arrival at Bombay, I would be allowed 
to stay where I chose and that interviews with relatives 
at least would be permitted without police interference. 
When sometime during my stay in Jubbulpore Jail, Mrs, 
Bose wired to you from Jubbulpore enquiring about the 
conditions of my stay in Bombay prior to' embarkation, 
you replied telegraphically to the effect that instructions 
had been issued to the Bombay Government in the same 
sense as to the Central Provinces Government. 

Since I had been permitted interviews with my 
people in Jubbulpore Jail without any police restrictions, 
whatsoever your message was naturally construed to 
mean that at least, five interviews with relatives would 
be allowed in Bombay. Thereupon some of my relatives 
■ “e up to Bombay to sec me off in addition to several 
friends from different parts of the country. These friends 
including gentlemen like Dr. Deshmukh, Ex-mayor of 
Bombay were not even allowed to approach me or see 
me. My relatives were not allowed to approach me till 
noon though I had reached the boat at 9-45 A. M. and 
they were allowed only after I had shouted at the police- 
men more than once for their unwarranted harrasment. 
And when at last my relatives were permitted to come 
they were surrounded by the Police, 

There is one other matter to which I shall refer be- 
fore I close. The original order of the Government of 



India ctnlKxlytnp the povcrnmcnl ofTcr which you sent 
to iny brother Mr. Salisli Clmndcr Bose desires to go to 
IhirojH* and tlic necessary nrrangements arc made by 
his relatives for the passage from Bombay, he will be 
allowed to embark nt>d svill be granted a passport foi 
France and S^sitrcrland. The order under regulation III 
will then be withdrawn. This could only mean that at 
the time of embarkation or sailing an order would be 
'^erved on tny withdrawing the previous order of dclcn- 
tioJt under Begulation III of 1818. This procedure was 
followed in 1027 when I w.as brought back from Burma 
as a state jirisoncr and subsequently released in Calcutta. 
I have however received no release order this time 
though 1 ro})catcdly asked the Bombay Police for it. 
Docs this mean that the order of detention ‘ still holds 
in respect of and in opposition to the original order of 
the Government of India on the basis of which arrange- 
ments were made for my voyage to atul treatment in 
Europe. 

If the failure to serve the release order on me at 
Bombay be deliberate as I trust it is not then the con- 
duct of the Government deserves to be condemned. 

However I am writing this to rccpicst you to send 
a copy of the release order to my relatives in Calcutta 
or Patna and to me through the British Council at 
Vienna. 

Mr. tSubhas Bose Accuses Police of HarrassmenU 

•‘The ‘Reconciliation’ a monthly orjan of the Chris- 
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tian Pacifist congregational crusade at London, pub- 
lishes the following article, from Mr. Subhas ' Chander 
Bose. On the Bengal situation -with an editorial note 
saying that it is of the highest importance that those 
who desire peace in India, shall hear what such a re- 
presentative of Bengal as Mr. Subhas Bose has to say 
about the Government of India’s polic}’’ in relation to 
atrrorism : — 

“In their evidence before the joint committee on 
Indian constitutional Reforms in November last, Mr. 
J, C. French late of the Indian civil service, and Mr. S. 
H. Mills late of the Indian Police Service,, endeavoured 
to prove that the only way to tackle the situation in 
Bengal was to continue the present official policy in 
•that province, and to deny a decent measure of self- 
government to her in future. To support this conten- 
tion, it was asserted among other things that after the 
great war, and again in 1927-28 when amensty was 
granted to political prisoners, in Bengal, it was followed 
by a further recrudescence of revolutionar}" activity. 

Challenge to Government. 

As against this assertion, I desire to state, with a 
sense of responsibility: — 

(a) that a generous measure ox amensty was never 
granted. 

(b) that no attempt has ever been made to explore 
the fundemenlal causes of the revolutionary 
movements. 


(C) th.t no senou. attempt, have even been made 

to come to an understanding with the Leaders 
or he members of the Revolutionary Party. 

Regarding (a) I can state from personal t i i 
that wlienever the Gavenment proposed an Z 
the political branclr of tl.e Police alw.avs opposed i't^ 
happened also in my own ca.se i;i27 when tho i- 
Branch of Rengal Poiicc opposed prop^L”: T' 
release till the very last day and but for tC i„Z 

Stanley .Tactson')'"l 
Police Harrasimeni. 

^ It is a matter of common knowledge among political 
pnsoners in Bengal that even when they are relf-se^ 
both before and after their release they h&ve to 
undergo a great deal of barrassment. 
release they are periodic.alIy mterriewed b->* th.» PoJV.e 
officers who try to find out if the msntalitv of th® 
oal prisoners has undei^ne sneh ch.an!?’^ fs- , 

iO fSTTZrit 

ineir release from detentJoa- And after tbeir 
they are so closely followed by tie watea-dcisi: cf tr^ 
Intelligence Department as to make trLetr Ufe of ctirrw^r- 
fibre freedom almost as feertttr^ 
ibis eKperiencs is that taesos: 
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not felt by any pelib'’-’ 


less a man than Lt. Col. Barkley Hill, a distinguished 
member of the Indian Medical Service, and a specialist 
in mental disease- The rejection of the proposal of Lt. 
Col. Barkley Hill would not have mattpred, if the 
government had conducted a sj'^stematic and scientific 
enquiry into the problem, instead of being content with 
diagnosis and remedy suggested by the police. 

No Atlempi to Understand. 

Regarding (c) it is a fact that though attempts 
have been made from time to time to an understanding 
with the leaders of the political movement in India, no 
such attempt has ever been made to come to an under- 
standing with the Revolutionary Party. This would not 
liave been necessary if the leaders of the political move- 
ment had taken it upon themselves to speak on behalf 
of the Revolutionary Party as well. But since they 
have not done that the Government should have realized 
the necessity of coming to an understanding with the 
revolutionary party separatelJ^ But I must admit in 
this connection that Sir Stanley Jackson when he was 
Governor of Bengal, did attempt an understanding 
through the mediation of the late IMr. J. M. Sen Gupta. 
But these negotiations should be carried on directly 
between the government and themselves and not 
through police officers; but .to this the government would 
not agree and so the negotiations came to a- premature 
end. 



Hoxc Scgoliatwns ihiffer. 

Tlic inilinlivc in the matter of an understanding 
with the Revolutionary parly has to be taRen bj’’ the 
government for the simple reason that it is extremely 
risky for a public man in India to do so. I know of at 
least two eases in which public men who went out of 
their way to attempt the task themselves came under 
the siispicion of the police, and were subsequently clapped 
into prison. 

There arc many people in Bengal who sinccrelj'’ feel 
that the chief stumbling block in the W’ay of an under- 
standing is the Political Branch of the police. They 
desire to carry on in their own way and they are there- 
fore never tired of saying that the revolutionaries are 
" irreconci]nh]c But is not the Indian National Cong- 
ress wliich stands for ‘ Complete Independence ’ equally 
irreconcilable ? If, nevertheless, understanding with the 
political leaders could be attempted, I see no reason wh}' 
it could not be attempted in the case of the revolution- 
ary partj’ ns well. 



XXV 

INDO-BRITISH TRADE RELATIONS 

One of the m6st rfematkable facfS in eonneclion with 
the growth oP the foreign ' trade of India is that the 
percentage share of the United Kingdom has almost 
continuous^ been on tlie decline for the last fifty years 
or more, (hough the actual amount of Indo-British trade 
has shown very great development. This means that 
the progress of Indo-British trade has not kept pace 
with that of our total trade ; in other words, trade 
with bon-British countries has grown at a faster rate 
than that with Great Britian. Till the middle of tlie 
' T9th century, the growth of our foreign commerce was 
practically synonymous with the development of our 
trade with the united Kingdom. 

It lies beyond the scope of the present article to 
trace the beginnings of our commerce wdth Great Britain 
w'hich led to her occupying the almost monopolistic 
position in India’s foreign trade. The subsequent 
developments have been in the direction of a gradual 
divergence of both our imports and exports from the 
United Kingdom to other countries, espcciall}’^ the 
Continental countries of Europe, and to U. S- A. and 
.Tnpan with the result as noted above. The following 
figures are illustrative of the fact : — 

;?-io 



S’eTcen'tage share of U.IS. in the 


Total Trade of India. 


1875-76 


... 

02'2 

1880-81 



58*7 

1890-91 

• a* 

a « • 

50-9 

1900-01 


^-a'a 

45-1 

1905-06 


>*••• 

42*9 

1910-12 


a 

39'1 

1915-16 

a • • 


47-4 

1920-21 


-A a * 

41-8 

1925-26 

• « • 

a'a'« 

32-1 


Tins decline in the percentage share of the United 
Kingdom has been more marked in our export trade. It 
is true that the share of Great Britain has always been, 
larger in our imports than in our exports ; but smaller 
as the volume of exports has been, its decline has still 


been relatively more marked than that of imports, as 
the following figures will reveal : — 

Percentage share of U. K. in India’s 
Import and Export Trade, 

Import Export 


1875-76 

1880-81 

1890-91 

1900-01 

1905-06 

1910-11 

1915-16 

1920-21 

1925-20 


a *• 

830 

48-3 

> >> 

82-8 

41'6 

•a a'» 

76-4 

82’7 


65-6 

30-7 

> •* 

68-5 

25'1 

a a V 

621 

. 24-8 


60-4 

38*1 

a % a 

58*8 

19-4 


50-9 




In our imports, Great Britian continued to retain 
more than half the total trade and occupied by far the 
most important position, the share of the country 
coming next namely, Japan, being only 8 percent in 
1925-26. But as a consumer of Indian goods, she had 
long ceased to hold a similar position, Japan and the 
XJ, S. A. followed her at close quarters, the percentage 
shares of U. K., Japan and the U. S. A. in India’s export 
trade being respectively 21*0, 15*0 and 10*4 in the year 
1925-26. 

II 

The causes of this decline in the percentage share of 
the United Kingdom in India’s foreign trade are not far 
to seek. The pre-eminence of that country in the earlier 
days was due to a number of peculiar facilities which she 
enjoyed in her relations with India. She was politically 
supreme in this country. Our trade had to. depend 
almost entirely on British shipping ; most of the export- 
ing and importing firms were British concerns ; so were 
the exchange banks and insurance companies. The 
railways of India were mostly built up with British 
capital and conducted by British companies which 
furthered the interests of British commerce. 

Many of the agricultural industries (soihe of them 
with British capital) were initiated and developed with 
a view to supplying the British market. 

The agricultural policy of the Government was also 
directed to the encouragement of the cultivation of such 
raw mate'rials and foodgrains as jute, cotton, wheat. 



and oilseeds, with the object of stimulating their export 
to Britian. On the other hand, the United Kingdom 
was the foremost industrial country of the world, supply- 
ing most of the demands of India for manufactured 
goods, in some of which (cotton manufactures) the 
imports were directly encouraged by the tariff legislation 
of the Government of India, indirectly restricting the 
growth of those manufacturing industries in India that 
W'ere likely to hinder the progress of our import trade 
with that country. 

The preponderance of the United Kingdom in our 
foreign trade was, therefore the outcome of a combinat- 
ion of two causes ; the political and economic subordinat- 
ion of India to that country and the industrial supremacy 
of Great Britian among the countries of the world. 

Subsequently, direct trade connections came to be 
established with almost all the important countries of the 
Avorld ; and with the gradual progress of trade with 
them, Britian’s share has steadilj’^ declined. This growth 
of Indian trade with non-British countries was no doubt 
made possible by the free trade policy pursued by the 
British Government in relation to the Indian market. 
The specific reasons will be found in the fact that while 
in the first half of the 19th century, the United King- 
dom was . the only great industrial country, subsequent 
industrial developments in countries like Germany, 
U.S.A., and Japan have resulted in large quantities of 
manufactured goods being imported from them, mostly 
at the expense of Great Britian. 
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On the other hand, these industrially developed 
countries have found in India a veritable store-house of 
raw materials with which to foster their manufacturing 
industries. But the keen competition which they had 
to meet in capturing the Indian market from British 
hands for their own commodities was. absent in the case 
of the purchase of raw materials from India. For, while 
the progress in our imports from other countries was 
being fought against and' restricted at every step by 
Britian, India could sell her raw produce to any countr}' 
which offered her the best price. It \vas, therefore, 
comparatively easier for the non-British countries to 
show greater, developments in consuming Indian. goods 
than in replacing. British imports by their own man- 
ufactures. 

Hence, with the economic advancement of non- 
British countries .and the establishment of commercial 
. relations with them, our trade was diverted more and 
more towards these countries. 

Ill 

From the above, it should not be supposed that 
there "was an actual decline' in the amount of Ihdo- 
BritisTi trade. On the other hand, the United Kingdom 
showed the greatest progress in the net addition to the 
amount of trade transacted between Iiidia and any other 
country as the follbwi ng figures Svill indicate : — 




Value in Laklis' of Rupees. 
Exports to the Imports from 

Total amount 


U. K. 

the U. K. 

of the Indo- 

1875-76 

2809 

8228 

British trade. 
6087 

1880-81 

3105 

4403 

7508 

1890-91 

3227 

5502 

8779 

1900-01 

3205 

5310 

8516 

1905-06 

4070 

7685 

11755 

1910-11 

5224 

8311 

13533 

1915-16 

7600 

8352 

15952 

1920-21 

5297 

20460 

25757 

1925-26 

8097 

1532 

19629 


Thus, during the period 1875-76, to 1925-26, the 
amount of our trade with Britian increased by about 
136 crores of rupees, an amoimt, which was in itself 
greater than that transacted with any other country. 
The gradual decline in the percentage share of the 
United Kingdom was, therefore, due to her inability 
to keep pace with the general growUi of India’s total 
trade, the extent of which can further be gauged from 
the following index numbers : — 



Total Indian 

Indo-British 


Trade 

Trade 

1875-76 

100 

100 

1880-81 

131 

124 

1890-91 

177 

145 

1900-01 

194 

141 

1905-06 

282 

194 

1910-11 

354 

224 

1915-16 

348 

264 

1920-21 

634 

426 

1925-26 

630 

325 
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As has already been observed, the preponderance of 
Great Britian has been more complete in India’s import 
trade. This has been reflected in the fact that our total 
imports have shown identical movements with those 
from the United Kingdom. Fluctuations in the imports 
from that country in either direetion have invariably 
been followed by similar fluctuations in our total 
imports. This has, however, not been the case with the 
exports which have shown contrary movements in some 
particular years to those from the United Kingdom. 
This is, of course, due to the exports to Britian being 
only a fraction of our total exports. But the supremacy 
of that country has been so complete in India’s import 
trade that irrespective of the developments w'ith other 
countries, our total imports have in every year moved 
along with those from Britian. 

The outstanding article of importance that has 
contributed to the bulk of our import trade with Great 
Britian is cotton manufactures. England is the greatest 
cotton manufacturing country in the world, and India 
has been her best customer. Indeed, India occupies the 
foremost place among the countries importing cotton 
piece-goods. This single article has represented more 
than 50 percent of India’s total imports from the 
United Kingdom. 

The other articles of importance are metals, machi- 
nery and mill-work, and railway plant and rolling 
stock. Each of these amounted to more than ten crores 



of rupees in the latest years of the period under study. 
Besides these, there is a host of other minor articles. 
The bulk is, however, made up of cotton goods, metals 
aud manufactures thereof, and the progress of Indo- 
British trade has been mainly limited to these commodi- 
ties. 

Besides the facts that the exports to Britian have 
represented a smaller value than the imports therefrom 
and that the progress in them has been slower than in 
the latter, there is another point of contrast to be noted. 
On the import side, cotton goods have represented the 
ISidk of the trade whereas, on the export side, there has 
been no such predorainent article. On the contrary, 
while the important articles of import kept up .their 
relative positions all through, those of export underwent 
the greatest changes in their growth and relative 
importance. 

In the earlier days, raw cotton occupied the first 
place among the o'bjects of exports. Right down to ISSi- 
85 the output and export of jute which were being highly 
encouraged by the establishment and progress of the 
jute manufacturing industry in Dundee, held the first 
place. Then, the export of tea which was fast driving 
away the Chinese stuff from the British market along 
with the rapid growth of the newly-established Indian 
industry, took the place of honour for the first time in 
1890-91. Thus in 1890-91 tea, foodgrains, raw jute and 
cotton respectively occupied the first. four, places,. the 
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value of the exports uf each of these being bctvfeen -taud 
5 crorcs of rupees. 

Since then, while the exports of raw cotton fell 
heavily amounting only 21 lakhs of rupees in 1899-1900, 
those of the other three eoramodities eontinued to grow 
in volume; and for the next few years, these interchang- 
ing the first three places amongst themselves. By the 
end of the century, tea, however, came definitely to hold 
the formost place; and though in certain abnormal years, 
the exports of food-grains exceeded those of tea, the 
latter have since then continued to hold the premier 
position. This rising preponderance of tea in relation to 
food-grains and jute was due to the following causes. 

India herself being a densely-populated country, 
subject to shortage of crops and famines, the exports of 
grains could show expansion only within certain limits 
^;,nd were liable to grear fluctuations. In the case of jute, 
growth of the manufacturing industry in India and 
.here restricted the exports to the United Kin-^dom. 
But tea was not subject to any of these influences. The 
home consumption was negligible and there was no great 
demand from other countries. 

The industry was started and fostered with a view 
to supply the demands of Britian 'which has continued 
to be almost the single market for Indian tea, the exports 
to other countries being quite small. Had it not been 
for tea, the exports to the United Kingdom would have * 
shown still greater "percentage decline. 
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The other HflicleS of importance in onr export trade 
\vith that country are hides and skins, jute manufactures, 
oil-seeds, raw wool. lac. Cofiec and teak wood. 

IV 

II will he noted from the abov'c study of the growth 
of Indo-British trade that most of the articles of import 
and export snlVcr from dojible-sidcd competition. 

The chief conmiodilies of import, as already observ- 
ed, are cotton goods and metal manufactures, both of 
which were lialdc to competition from home and abroad. 
Tu the case of the former, the increasing home-production 
and the keen competition from .Japan came greatly in 
the way of the United Kingdom. Indeed, in recent years^ 
the import of cotton goods from England have shown 
considerable decline in volume. As regards metal and 
manufactures, while in the earlier da3’^s England had no 
competitor on the field, towards the close of the last 
centnr}’, Belgimn and Germen^' came to be keen rivals of 
Great Britian. Indeed, by the beginning of this century, 
in certain kinds of metal manufactures, especially in 
iron and steel, the imports from Belgium and Germany 
to a great extent replaced those from the former. Lately 
the U. S. A. also joined them. Then there was the 
growth of Indian iron and steel industry, which was 
raising its head under a system of protection. 

In tlie case of exports, the trade in raw materials like 
jute, hides and skins, and seedswas restricted bj' a keener 
demmd from Continental countries, and was thus being 



diverted from the United Kingdom to non-British coun- 
tries ; on the other hand, the trade in articles like coffee, 
cotton, and tea had to meet the competition of foreign 
countries in supplying the British market and was thus 
being replaced by exports from the latter. There is a 
third class of commodities like foodgrains and wool, the 
exports of which were restricted both by the available 
home supplj' and foreign competition. It will be seen 
that except tea (the exports of which are also to some 
extent liable to foreign competition), the exports of all 
other articles had graduall3'’ been diverted from the 
United Kingdom to other countries. Great Britian would 
not import Indian raw cotton or jute manufactures, 
while India found other markets, not only for these com- 
modities but also for lier raw jute,’ oilseeds, hides and 
skins and other raw materials, 

V 

Another veiy important poin I to be noted in con- 
nection with the growth of Indo-Brilish trade is that it 
lias more or less kept puce with the progress of the 
foreign trade of Great Britian. This means that while 
the United Kingdom declinad in her relative importance 
in India’s foreign trade, India fully retained hers in 
Great Britian. Indeed till the outbreak of the last war, 
India was actually gaining in her relative importance, 
the growth of Indo-British trade being ahead of that of 
Britian’s total trade. Since then, India slightly declined 
in her position, the subsequent development in the 
United Kingdom’s foreign trade being a little quicker 
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than those with India. On the whole, the percentage 
share of India in Britian’s trade remained more or less 
the same, while her percentage share in India’s trade 
was continuously on the decline. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant to note in connection with the prospects of British 
trade in India that the United Kingdom showed as much 
progress in her trade with India as with other countries. 
The contrast is indeed striking. The following are the 
corroborative index numbers: — 

Total trade Indo-British 




ofU. K. 

trade. 

Average 

1875-79 

100 

100 


1883-89 

lot 

144 

if 

1895-99 

121 

141 


1905-09 

178 

210 

fi 

1910-13 

208 

265 

if 

1914-18 

.301 

270 

Year 

1920 

585 

428 


1921 

822 

827 

J9 

1925 

388 

326 


Regarding tlie percentage share of India in Britian’s 
total trade it should be observed that India occupies no 
such eminent position as the United Kingdom does in 
India. Indo-British trade represents only a fraction of 
Britian’s total trade. It is true that as a consumer of 
British goods, India occupies the foremost place; but 
while these represent about 50 percent of our total im- 
ports, they scarcely amount to 12 percent of Britian as 
a consumer of Indian goods. Thus while the share of 



the United Kingdom in our export trade amounted to 
25 ; 5 per cent, in 1924-25, India’s share in Britian’s im- 
port trade amounted to only 5. 7 per cent in 1924. 


The following 

figures 

bring out i 

more clearly the 

position India occupies in 

the foreign 

trade of Great 

Britian : — 




Year 1924 


Value in Millions of £ 

Exports from U. K. 

Imports into U. K. 

To 



Fronr 

India 

00.6 

U. S. A. 

222.6 

Australia 

60.7 

Argentina 

75.2 

U. S. A. 

d3.S 

India 

65. i 

Germany 

42.6 

Canada 

62.7 

Considered as a whole, during the year 1924, India’s 


slmrc in the total trade of the United Kingdom was only 
' 8 per cent while Britian’s share in that of India was as 
much as no per cent. 

VI 

It has been observed that the decline in the percent- 
age share of the United Kingdom in our foreign trade 
was move iiv tlic exports sent thereto than in the imports 
received tlicrcform. 

An important change, however, took place since the 
elo.se of the war. While the exports from India retained 
the pre-war level, the imports from the United Kingdom 
fell far short of it. During tlie period 1920-21 to 1925-26, 
the shore of Britiaii in our import trade declined from 
flS.S per cent to 50.9 per cent, whereas tlie same in our 
import trade rose from 19.4 per cent to 21.0 per cent. 



This is also observable In the trade of the United 
Kingdom. 

Percentage share nf India in U. K’s Export and Import 

Trade. 




Export 

Import 

1910 

k 1 • 

10.69 

5.53 

191.3 

• • • 

13.38 

5.48 

1922 

• • • 

12.80 

4.25 

1923 

• • • 

11.21 

5.76 

1925 


11.12 

• • • 

Previous to 1922, 

India was gaining in 

relative im 


portance in. Britian’s export trade and losing in her im- 
port trade. The subsequent developments were in the 
opposite direction. The causes of this change in tiie 
trend of Indo-Brltish trade will reveal a few impor- 
tant truths regarding the strength of Britian’s hold on 
the Indian market. 

During the war period, the import of British goods 
into India was naturally restricted, and countries like 
Japan and U. S. A. took full advantage of the situation 
in pushing the sale of their goods. The result was that 
when the United Kingdom regained her normal condi- 
tions, she found that the market had to a great extent 
been captured by those countries whom it was now very 
difficult to drive away. Japan had come to be a formid- 
able competitor not only in Indian market but elsewhere, 
iis Well in the supply of cotton goods w'hich are by far 
the most important article of our import trade with 
^ritian. Moreover, the raising of the import duty anc 
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llic abolition of the excise gave an advantage to Indian 
manufactures which they had never enjoyed before. Thus 
in the post-war period, the imports of British cotton 
goods came to be seriously affected by competition from 
within the country as well as from Japan. On the other 
hand, the fact that Germany and Belgium could very 
soon recover the Indian market in spite of the complete 
collapse of their trade with India during the war period 
while the United Kingdom was unable to do so, points 
to the inability of Britian to compete jWith those eount- 
ries in certain classes of commodities. The development 
of new industries in India also came in the way of the 
growth of British imports, e.g., the iron and steel industry. 
It will thus be seen that British imports in the post-war 
period became subjected to very keen competition from 
; 'home and abroad. 

With exports from India, such was not the case. 
The stimulus that they had received during the war led 
to their subsequent growth. Moreover, the policy of 
Imperial Preference and the preferential duties levied on 
certain Indian goods in the United Kingdom caused 
some slight developments in our exports to that coun- 
try. 


Hence it was that in the postwar period, the exports 
'sent from India to the United Kingdom showed greater 
developments than the imports received therefrom, 
while the reverse had been the case so long. 



VII 

' From the above study, important conclusions may 
be drawn regarding the future prospects of Indo-British 
trade. True, we have not taken into account the latest 
developments in as much as we have left the last four 
years out of our study ; nor have we considered the 
possible reactions of the recent Swadeshi movement on 
our trade, especially with Britian. Nevertheless, the 
historical perspective of half a century will, in our opin- 
ion, be a surer guide in the matter than the passing 
events of a few abnormal years. 

In view of the fact that the United Kingdom has 
now come under the sway of far greater competition in 
the import trade of India both from home as well as 
, from foreign countries, some of which are decidedly 
better situated in supplying many of the manufactured 
goods required in India, we can expect very little pro- 
gress, if not a positive decline in our import trade with 
Britian. 

In the case of exports sent from India, we may 
expect some slight developments in future, especially in 
view of the fact that the import of Empire products is 
being encouraged in the United Kingdom and that 
systematic efforts are being made to consume a greater 
amount of colonial goods. But here, also, the prospecte 

are not very bright. Canada and Australia, vith their 

vast agricultural resources, are showing great progress in 
their exports to Britian. It i 



future some dfctlie articles from India will be replaced 
by those from these colonies. In the case of wheat, they 
have already almost , completely ousted Iridia from tin- 
British market. 

Moreover, it should not be lost sight of that the. 
total amount of Indo-Briti.sh trade has reached such 
huge dimensions for a poor country like Iiidia that the 
possibilities of further expansion are limited^ While the 
import of British goods is restricted by competition from 
India and foreign countries, the exports fr(>m India arc 
likely to be restricted by the competition from the 
colonies in supplying the British market and by the 
greater demand for Indian goods from non-British 




